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SELECT OPINIONS. 


JacoM,. Professor- of Sanskrit/,. University of Bonn, .14th 
December, 1926.— I have peritsed your new Journal of Oriental Research with 
great interest I heartily wish you success in your meritorious undertaking. 

L. D. Barnett, School of Oriental Studies, London, "19th December, 

1926. — It seems to me to be a good beginning to the enterprise wliicli I hope 
will be very successful Some of the matter is very good indeed. 

J. Jolly, Wurzburg, .Germany, 20th December, 1926.~This evidently 
is a periodical of great promise, with every chance of success. 

Q. Strauss, Professor of Sanskrit, Kiel University, 1st January, 192f .. 
—Being very well pleased with the first number of your Journal of Oriental 
Reasearch I ask you to enrol me as a subscriber. 

Sir Richard Temple,. Editor, Indian Antiquary, London, 6th January, 

1927. — ^Your excellent Issue. 

F. O. Schrader, Kiel, 9th January, 1927.— I have read with absorbing 
interest through the first number and find its contents quite satisfactory. . . . 

. . , . . . A journal of this kind has been undoubtedly a need in Madras 
since long. 

Dr. Wilhelm Printz, Librarian, D. M. G. Halle, 14th January, 1927,— 

This fascicle contains many very interesting and scholarly written 

articles: a pretty start! 

'‘Bombay Chronicle,” 12th December, 1926.— . ... • • - The 

Quality of scholarship displayed is of a high order. 

"Indian Review,” November, 1927 . — Wt welcome this new Quarterly 

of Oriental Research ' The influence of Professor 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri, the Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
the Presidency College, has been ceaselessly exercised in furthering the cause 
of such learning 

"New India,” 20th December, 1926. — The design 

and the get-up of the Journal is very good, and we recommend the Journal to 
all lovers of research and scholarship, 

"Hindu,” 9th February, 1927. — The Journal will not merely 

maintain the high level reached in its first number but frequently transcend 
itself. 

"Madras Mail,” 21st January, 1927.— The 

,■ contributions are from persons who have specialised in particular branches 
and show striking evidence of original work 

Dr. Sylvain Levi, Paris. . * It deals with so many sides of 

Indian Science, and in such an interesting way. What I like most in it, is its 
genuine and regular Indian flavour, its proper 'Rasal Many^ of your contri- 
butors, if not all of them,, knowhow to combine Pandit-learning and Western 

standards. 

: . ' Dr. H. Luders, Berlin University.— .... I was greatly impressed 
. with’ the high standard of - ^olanstnp, the originaiity of thought and ""the 
soundness of critical methods displayed in your contrilni^ns. ^ , 
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DRAVIDIC FORMS FOR ‘BETELILEAF, 


L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a., b.l. 


Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 


The leaf of the heiel {Chavica belle or Piper belle in botani- 
cal parlance) is used as a masticatory all over South Asia (India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
generally). It is found to thrive in a wild state in Java, and 
presumably therefore in the opinion of botanists it was originally 
a native of the Eastern Archipelago. Yet throughout India the 
use of the betel-leaf as a masticatory in conjuction with areca-nut 
and has become a part of social amenities and even 

attained a certain degree of importance in Hindu religious cere- 
monies. These facts led Prof. Przyluski of Paris to inquire 
into the etymology of the Indo-Aryan term iambul. 
As a result of close investigation, he has shown that this word 
which has no cognates in Indo-European or Indo-Iranian, is a 
loan-word from the word-stock of the Austric peoples with 
whom the Indo-Aryans came in contact on the mainland of India, 
and among whom the betel-leaf was already a popular favourite 
as a masticatory ingredient. According to Prof. Przyluski, 
Iambul in Indo-Aryan is a form borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations, from an Austric compound word formed of the prefix 
iajw and the base b(a)lu. The radicaP by itself is found in 
modified shapes used with the meaning ‘ betel’ even to-day in 
many of the Austric dialects. 


The other Indo-Aryan form pan (used in Hindi, Bengali, 
etc.) is structurally native in Indo-Aryan, being derivable from 



parna (leaf); but its present semantic content, restricted to 
the idea of betel-leaf is, according to Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, a 
prossemic development in Indo-Aryan, obviously induced by the 
south Asiatic custom of using the betel-leaf as a masticatory. 

Prof.' Chatterjee has also shown {Vide " Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian”, page 18 ; and “ Bhasatatver Bhumika,” page 18) 
that Bengali b&rui and 65rojf former, of which occurs as 
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barayi-pada (the name of village) in a thirteenth century 
copper-plate grant] contain the hz&e bar which is probably a 
variant of the Austric radical bal (betel). Old Bengali iabol and 
modern Bengali tamli have of course to be considered as 
being derived from the common Indo-Aryan borrowing. 

The use of the betel-leaf in Dravidian India is as universal 
as in Indo-Aryan India. Among the ‘ higher ’ castes it has always 
had a semi-religious importance and everywhere it denotes 
‘ mahgala,' * kalyana ’ and good-will generally. Except among 
the westernised English-educated classes, the use of the betel- 
leaf has even to-day a great importance in ordinary social life. 
Among the masses (to whichever religious creed they may belong) 
it answers to the same purpose that is fulfilled by tea in China. 
The following phrases bearing ecsemic significations are illus- 
trative of the importance attached to the use of betel in South 
India : — 

Tamil Qetip'S'^ {vettrilai-vaittal = ihe offer of betel- 

leaf) signifies generally the offering of an auspicious welcome 
for a marriage party cf. Sanskrit niicaya-iambulam. 

Malayalam veitila kodukktiga means in certain contexts * to 
form a friendship.’ 

Malayalam vettila ktrippikkuga signifies similarly in some 
contexts ‘ to cause a rupture of unity or friendly relations.’ 

Tulu baccirce titipini means ‘ to make peace’. 

The extraordinary importance attached to the betel-leaf all 
over Dravidian India raises the question whether the Dravidian 
words for * betel ’ were native in Dravidian or borrowings as in 
Indo-Aryan. Special signifiance attaches to this question in view 
of the postulate recently made by Prof. Przyluski and others that 
the Dravidians and the Austrics might have lived in close con- 
tact for large periods of time in pre-Aryan India. It is not only 
possible but even probable that the intimate contact between the 
Dravidians and the Austrics on the mainland of India resulted 
in the exchange or words from one language-group to the other. 
I have already tried to show elsewhere that some kind of 
relationship may have existed between the Dravidic forms for 
‘ cheek’, ‘ pomegranate,’ etc. and Austric words denoting these 
ideas. It is not possible in all cases of such Dravido-Austric 
word-correspondences, to determine which group is the lender 
and which the borrower; but with the materials at our disposal 
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and With the criteria (limited as they are) available for iis» it is 
possible (and necessary too) to outline perspectives which may 
be useful lor further research. 

While in the case of word-correspondences between Austric 
and I ndo- Aryan a number of definite tests^ could be applied in 
order to demonstrate the foreign origin of Indo-Aryan bor- 
rowings, ail these tests are not available for Dravidian, In these 
Dravido-Austric parallelisms, therefore, we have to make what 
use we can of the tests available for us and indicate how far the 
Dravidian forms when confronted with ancient Dr. bases may 
have been native and whether at all a structural and semantic 
connection could be postulated between the Dravidian forms on 
the one hand and the Austric forms on the other, on the basis of 
collateral considerations such as historical possibilities and 
linguistic analysis. The question of the lender and the borrower 
might in any case still remain open in a large number of in- 
stances owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions in 
which Dravido-Austric contacts may have developed. 

The object of this article is only to envisage the problem 
raised by Dr. words for ^ betel-leaf' and to consider, by the 
application of such tests as are available for us, if the Dravidian 
words denoting ^ betel ' are native or not in Dr. 

Dr, forms for betel. 

The following are the forms used for ' betel-leaf ' in the 
different Dravidian dialects : — 

(1) The tests applicable in the case of Indo-Aryan are the 
following: — 

(a) If the words under reference showing structural and seman- 
tic identity with Austric forms have no cognates in Indo-European and 
Indo-Iranian, the question of borrowing definitely crops up, (^) If* 
further, the ideas denoted by the lA words are unique features of the 
habitat of the Austric peoples, additional strength is afforded to the 
theory of borrowing, (c) If still further it could be shown by an 
analysis of Austric forms that the I A words under reference correspond 
to the secondary or derivative forms of Austric (as in the case of lA 
tanihulam^ as Prof. Przyluski has shown), the question of lA words 
being borrowings from Austric becomes. a likelihood. 

So far as Dravidian is concerned the tests {a) and (^) are practi- 
cally not available. We have also to remember that the habitat ^ customs, 
etc, of the Austric-speaking peoples and the Dravidians might have 
shared common features in a very ancient past. 
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Tamil : vettrilai, coWocp-izl vetUlai, vellilai, mellilai, iirayal, 
tdmbulam. 

Malayalam ; veitila, iambUlam, tambalam. 

Kannada : beludile, tdmbulam. 

Tu]u: baccirce, iambfila 

Teluga: iamalapaku, iambula 

Gondi : bir-dki 

Kuvi; tamla 

Kurukh:/'d« 

Tdmbulam and pan among the above are borrowings from 
Indo-Aryan. Telugu iamalapdku is a compound of tamala (a 
modified adaptation through Prakrt of Sanskrit idmbUla) and 

which is probably native Dravidian. 

Tamil (white or shining leaf) and meb I -tlai {tender 

leaf — mel is probably a tadbhava from Sanskrit mrdu) are 
characteristically expressive terms, descriptive of certain conspi- 
cuous features of the leaf. Kannada biludile should be allied to 
Tamil vellilai. Old Tamil Hr ay al is another expressive native 
word for ‘betel’ which apparently refers (as its base Ur to 'turn’ 
implies) to the irregularly climbing nature of the plant. C/. in this 
connection the old Tamil word tirangal signifying 'pepper-vine'. 

All the other words given above appear to be related. They 
are all compounds constituted of a second component meaning 
'leaf’ and a first constituent meaning 'betel’. All these exist only 
as compound forms; we have to note that the first component 
by itself does not exist separately with the signification 'betel’. 

Phonetic aspects of the first component. 

The phonetic variations in the structure of the first compo- 
nents vettr-, vett-, bacc^ etc., are all characteristically Dravidian. 

Old Tamil ttr (with the alveolar tt) appears in the modern 
colloquial as dental tt as a general rule. Cf. kditru, kdtiu (wind), 
etc. 

Old Tamil ttr regularly appears as alveolar tt (after dropp- 
ing r) in Malayalam. 

-cc- of Tuju is the palatalised resultant of the original con- 
sonant group tt. cf. Tulu bacc- (to be dried) with Tamil vattru 
with the same meaning. 

Initial v- of Tamil corresponds generally to b- of Kannada 
and Tulu. 
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The second component. 

So far as the second components meaning deaf are con- 
cerned, all of them except -a*/ in the Gondi form are derived 
from a common base. Tamil shows the characteristic Tamil 
ending to which Kannada -<2 and Tiiju correspond, r- of 
Tnjn tree corresponds to 4- of other southern deatects, as in Tuju 
karn (leg) beside Tamil-Kannada ifeaf (leg), To}u (teeth) 
beside Tamil-Kannada pallu (tooth), etc. 

In Gondi Mr-aH, the first component appears to be allied to 
Santaii btr (jungle). So far as the second component is con- 
cerned, it is certainly native Dr., since we have Kui dkUf (leaf), 
Malayalam Kannada age, Tulu agev^ Telugu Kurukh 
(sprout, shoot). 

If we were to seek for the derivation of dki in 

Dravidian itself, it may be traced to ag- (to grow) found in 
Kannada and related to Dravidian dg (to be produced) f. etc. 

There is little doubt that the first and the second constituents 
of 

veitrilai 

baccirce 

veiiilai 

are related. So far as the second constituent is concerned, we 
have seen already that it is native Dravidian. 

The question we have next to take up is whether the base on 
which the first components have been formed is native Dravidian 
or not. We shall merely indicate here certain perspectives along 
which explanations may be sought for. Px'eliminarily, we may 
note here the significant fact that there is no word in Dravidian 
allied to the first constituent cf veitrilai, etc., and existing in an 
uncompounded state, with the meaning, ^betef. We shall, there- 
fore, have to reconstruct the probable base on which vettr-, bacc- 
etc. may have been formed, and then on the one hand examine 
the structural and semantic affinities of this base to other Dra- 
vidian bases, and on the other its probable relationship to Austric 
forms. 

Reconsiruction of the probable Dr, base, 

(i) It is a characteristic phenomenon of Tamil phonology 
that alveolar or ^cerebral* r appears, in accented positions and 
under the assimilative influence of other sounds, as Ur (ti being 
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alveolar), jf/r, therefore, of veiir-^ m'B.j be traced to a base with a 
final alveolar f or cerebral n As for the initial sound, opinions 
differ as to whether v or b is original, though I myself am 
inclined to regard v as the original* The included vowel appears 
as in Tamil, and as -^ 2 - in Tu|u* Without entering 

for the present into the question as to what the original 
character of the vowel may have been, we may here 

content ourselves with recognising that or b^r reveals 

' ^ 

itself as the base. 

(ii; Alternatively, the base may be sought for along a 
different path also. Hr (with the long alveolar tt) of Tamil 
appears usually as the assimilative resultant of l+t also, as in 
vitiru, the past tense base formed the vil (to sell) and the past 
affix tu. If we consider Ur of vcttrilai to have been produced 

thus, the base would emerge as / or b—l. 


Resemblance of this base to Ausiric forms. 

The Austric forms given by Prof. Przyluski in his lists arc 
the following: 

balu mluv 1 

holou mahia . 

bill melu I 

pin min j 


Basic type balu or main. 


Now, whichever of the two reconstructed Dr. base-groups : 

or ifti may have been the real basis on 

e ’ e e e 

which the Dravidian words have been formed, a comparison of 
these bases and the Austric forms does reveal a certain structural 
correspondence between the initial bilabials and the liquids. 

Is this resemblance fortuitous ? An intimate structural 
parallelism such as is evident here, can be affirmed to be ac- 
cidental, only when we are in a position to establish that the 
Austric base on the one hand and the Dravidian base on the 
other could be traced on the one side and on the other to more 
elementary radicals which have no relationship, either structural 
or semantic, to each other. In the absence of such conclusive 
proof, the question of relationship between the Austric and the 
Dravidian forms cannot be summarily dismissed as being entirely 
unlikely. 
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The Austric radictil. 

Is it possible to trace the bases on the one side and on the 
other to more elementary radicals by discussing affiliations ? 
Prof. Przyluski has tried to connect the type b(9)hi or m{9)lu 
with the Austric verbal root mul, tnua, ‘to roll up’ {Vide ‘Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian,” page 18), but one does not feel that 
his attempt has been adequate or conclusive on the semantic side 

Are the bases of the Dravidian forms native ? 

We shall take up the group : v^r, b—r first. Is it pos- 

sible to relate these to any other known native Dravidian base ? 

{a) Gundert in his Dictionary explains v eitr ilai hting 
composed of ver (mere) and ilai (leaf). Phonetically, this 
explanation is quite satisfactory, since the cerebral r can give 
rise to Ur in Tamil and since other similar formations like 
Tamil vettrurai {mtx't word), and vettan (poor man) etc. in 
which ver with the meaning Mevoid oi\ ^rnere' etc. do exist. 
It is the semantic derivation that creates difficulty. Why 
should the betel-leaf have been considered as the ^mere 
leaf? It may of course have been considered ^the leaf par 
excellence' in view of its being a universal favourite as the essen- 
tial component of the people's masticatory; and the ancient 
Dravidians— who, it may be observed here, denominated plants 
through very suggestive and expressive names (vide below) may 
have associated with this favourite leaf a kind of affective feeling 
of admiration and called it the ^mere leaf. Nevertheless, 
Gunderfs suggestion strikes us as rather naive and unconvincing. 

{b) Another possible suggestion is that the base ver may be 
connected with ver (root).^ ver-ilai would then suggest the 


1. That ver appears to have been associated conspicuously with 
the naming of plants will be clear from the following Tamil names of 
plants: — 

ver-kadalai or ‘ root-gram ' ‘ ground-nut ' which term appropriately 
describes the way in which the fruits bury themselves like roots under 
the ground. 

vetii-ver or vilaloer, ‘ Andropogan muricatum ' has roots valued 
for its stimulant properties. 

Ginger or ‘Zingiber officianalis ' has, besides the usual name inji 
also an expressive term ver-kombu (sprout of root) to denote it. The 
rhizomes of ginger are suggestively described by this term. 
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scandent nature of the plant itself and the appearance of the 
leaves atthe nodes from which roots also appear. Possibly the 
climbing stem may also have been mistaken for a variety of root 
(as in the case of the ^ground-nuf fruit called vif-kadalm)J 

Semantically, therefore, it is possible to connect 
meaning ‘roof with 

But there exist difficulties on the phonetic or structural side. 
In the first place, it may be observed that the production of i/r 
in genitival contexts in Tamil is associated^ more with r than 
with r which is the final sound in the modern form vir (root). 
It may, however, be said in answer to this objection that post- 
dental and alveolar may have alternated with cerebral r (as in 
Tamil km, karu) zvid that both the alveolar and the cerebral 
could have suffered the change to itr is an ancient period as 
some rare extant instances would testify. Again what appears as 
a post-dental r in ver may very well have been alveolar at an 
ancient period as is suggested by the base from which ver and 
other words have been produced. 

Another difficulty is in regard to the length of the vowel 
Ver as it appears to-day has a long vowel, while veiir, etc. appear 


vlr-kuc€7i (root-stump) is the name given for a kind of underground 
cacuminate grass with plenty of fibrous roots. 

Veram (that which has roots) denotes in classical Tamil what is 
ordinarily known as iemdu or ‘colocasia arum^ 

Again, the tippali or pipali plant with root4ike catkins is des- 
cribed merely as ifhr, 

1. That the Dravidians could describe plants expressively w^ould 
be clear from the above and also from instances like the following : — 

najinari (well-smelling), ‘Hemidesmus indicus’ with aromatic roots. 

Kattadi ‘casurina^ ‘ what moves with the wind/ 

Fuga-{y)-ilm ‘tobacco’ or ‘ smoke-leaf.’ 

Kafappu (dark) for ‘poppy’ 

Km fori (that which irritates), ‘Tragia involucrata’ which posses- 
ses stinging hairs all over its surface. 

Tamil kundru-mani^ Mai kunfi-kkuru, *Abrus precatorius’ possess- 
ing small, coloured round seeds. 

Mullu-murukku^ ‘Erythrina indica’ having prickles in abundance. 

2. Vide my paper on Alveolar d in the “Bulletin of the Rama 
Varma Research Institute”, Vol. I. 

3. For a discussion of the different varieties of r in Dra vidian, 
cf, my paper on Dr. r- sounds in I.H.Q., March, 1931. 
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to have a short vowel. This objection also might be answered 
by the fact that just as Tamil short vowels appear in derivatives 
the basal parts of which, when they stand alone, may show long 
vowels (as in ner, neitri\ vegii, vekkai etc.), the vowel in the com- 
pound vettrilai also may have appeared as short. C/, also Tulu 
herkcE {voqi\€) which has a short radical vowel. 

These are, however, only probabilities and in the absence 
especially of any extant compound in which the first component 
vettr- unequivocally means ‘root’, it would be hazardous to draw 
definitive conclusions about vettr- oi vettrilai being related 
to the word ver meaning ‘root’. 

If now we take up the other probable base w— /, b-4 

and attempt to relate it to native Dravidian bases, only vague 
suggestions are possible. We shall find ourselves here on much 
shakier ground than with the reconstructed (Dr, bases with final 
r or -r). 

Conclusion, 

We shall now sum up what this discussion has disclosed: — 
{a) While the second components of the native Dravidian 
forms for ‘betel-leaf are native, the probable bases on which the 
first components have been formed show a certain structural 
correspondence to the Austric words. 

(b) Out attempts to establish the native character of these 
probable bases have not enabled us to form definite conclusions, 
though we have been led to envisage certain probabilities. 

1. It would be interesting to consider if the other dialects offer 
us any help in this direction. 

‘Root’ is denoted in Gondi by sit- The first portion of b%r-aki is 
contained in bir~oli (jungle bush), bir with the meaning ‘jungle’ ‘forest ’ 
is a common San tali word and is probably native in that Indian Austric 
dinlect. If Gondi blr of hir-aki is a borrowing from Santali, it may 
have nothing to do with Dr. vlr at all. 

To Kurukh barar (pendulous roots of banyan or ‘Ficus bengalen- 
sis’), Kurukh baTa (banyan) is probably allied. Kurukh baroi^ harai 
denote climbing plants, Kurukh bara (banyan) resembles the first word 
in Santali hare dare (banyan), and probably and may be I A in origin, 
(cf. Kurukh bara ‘ much ’ ^ many,’ borrowed from I A.). Whether 
indeed the other Kurukh words have anything to do with Dr. b%r 
(root), the one say. 

V— 2 
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(c) The question of the relationship of the Dravidiai^ 
words for ‘^beteF and the Austric forms has therefore to remain 
open* Further researches into Dravido- Austric contacts' can 
alone help us in arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 



AMARAKHANDANA OF SRI HARSA 


BY 

T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

The Amarakhandana, the text of which accompanies this 
short paper, is attributed to Sri Harsa in the colophon. Who this 
Sri Harsa is, I have not been able to determine as yet. But 
it seems certain that he is not identical either with the author 
of the Ratnavali etc. or with the author of the Naisadha and 
other works. The present author quotes from recent writers and 
hence the conclusion stated above. 


Two manuscript copies of this work are known so far. One 
belongs to the Adyar Library and the other to the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Both are in palm leaf and in the 
Telugu script. Both copies are full of scriptorial errors and the 
worst part of it is, that both agree in the mistakes. The differ- 
ences in the reading 1 not have noted in the foot-notes for they 
are negligible. The text as printed below is full of mistakes and 
therefore only tentative. The main reason that induced me to 
publish such an incorrect text is the historico-literary importance 
of the work. The work purports to be an unfavourable review 
of the Amarakosa of Amarasirhha. Whether the criticisms are 
sound or otherwise, I do not intend discussing in this paper. 
But I propose to draw attention to the numerous authors and 
works quoted therein and make only such comments on them 
as are absolutely necessary. 


The following authors are referred to in the course of the 
work:-—' 


1. Ajaya 

2. Cakravarti 

3. Gadadbara 

4. Govardhana 

5. Govindapada 

6. Hemacandra 


7. Kesava 

8. Kesavabhatta 

9. Ko. Laksibhattacarya 

10. Lokaksibhatta 

11. Mahendracarya 

12. Maheivara DIksita 
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13. Parthasarafhimisra 

14. Parvatavardhana 

15. Purvacaryah 

16. Rabhasa 

17. Sanghabhatacarya 

18. Sudarsanacarya 
The following works 

1. Balabhagavata 

2. Baskalabhasya 

3. Candrika 

4. Kosaratna 

5. Mafijarl 

6. MaSjusa 

7. Mani 

8. Mucukundabhasyavivarana 

9. Nanarthacandrika 

10. Nanarthasikhamani 

11. Paryayarafnatnala 

12. Paryayarnava 

13. Sabarabhasyavyakhya 


19. Sudarsanacaryabhattacarya 

20. Sudarsanamisra 

21. Vajrakhadgabhattacarya 

22. Vardhana 

23. Visvaprakasikakara 

referred to; — 

14. Sabdacandrika 

15. Sabdacintamani 

16. Sabdatnimariisa 

17. Sabdanu^sana 

18. Sabdaratna 

19. §abd.arupamimarhsa 

20. Sabdasabdarthacintaniapi 

21. Sabdasabdarthamanjari 

22. Sabdasabdarthamafijusa 

23. SaradMilakabhasyavivara- 

na 

24. Vaijayanti. 


Among the authors referred to above, some are already 
familiar to us, but many are new. The following are worthy of 
our attention, on account of the fact that they are otherwise 
unknown to us:^ 


Cakravarti. 

From the reference to Gakravarti on page 21, we are led 
to think that he is a lexicographer. But the name of his lexicon 
is yet to be found out. 

Gadadhara. 

It is not known whether this Gadadhara is the same as 
the famous Naiyayika. He is here referred to as the author of 
a commentary on the Sabarabhasya. 


Govardhana. 

This Govardhana is a lexicographer. His lexicon is called 
Mani. Govardhana is referred to in other places also as a lexico- 
grapher, 

Govindapada. 

There are two references to Govindapada and both the 
references -point to the fact that he ought to have composed some 



' ^ v; '13 

work on lexicography. The name of the work is however not 
.given. ^ 

Ke^ava, ■ 

The only reference to Kesava is found on page 17. I have 
not been able to trace this quotation either to the Nanartharna- 
vasahksepa of Kesavasvamin or the Kalpadrukosa of Kesava. 

Ko.LdksibhaUac^^ 

This person is referred to as the author of a lexicon by name 
Candrika. Even the name of the author is not quite clear, for 
there are one or two letters missing between Ko. and La. I am 
not at present aware of any manuscript of the Candrika of this 
unknown author. 

Lokdksibhatta, 

Lokaksibhatta is again an unknown lexicographer. A 
quotation from the work of this author is found on page 26. 

MahendrdcQrya, 

There are two references to Mahendracarya in this work. 
The former of the two references informs us that Mahendracarya 
is the author of a work called MtiitikimdahMsyavivarana. The 
second reference may be to the same work or to a different one. 

Mahehara Diksita, 

The reference to Mahesvara Diksita is in connection with the 
Baiabhagavata — a Kavya, of which he is made out to be the 
author, 

Pdrthasdrathimisra, 

This Parthasarathimisra need not be confounded with the 
author of the Sastradipika, He is here the author of a lexicon 
by name Sabdacintamani, 

Parvaiavardhana, 

A work called Sabdanusasana is here ascribed to the author- 
ship of Parvatavardhana* So far as our knowledge goes at pre- 
sent, we do not know of any person of this name as the author 
of a Sabdanusasana. It is possible that the scribe has made a 
mistake for Harsavardhana. 
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Sa^ghabhatacarya. 

Sanghabfiatacarya was the teacher of this Sri Harsa/tlie 
author of the Amarakhandana. He is here referred to as the 
author of a work called Saradatilakabhasyavivaraua, 

Sudarsanacdrya. 

We find this author as a lexicographer herein, 
Sudarsandcdryabhaftdcdrya, 

This author has to his' credit a work called Mafijari— « 
lexicon, 

Sudarsanamisra^ 

He too seems to have been a lexicographer, 

Vajrakhadgabhattdcdrya. 

He wrote a lexicon called Sabdaratna. 

Vardhamdna, 

Vardharaana was the author of the Sabdarupamimarfisa, 

The following, among the works noted, are worthy of atten- 
tion: — 

Bdlabhdgavaia. See Mahes vara Diksita, 

Bdskala Bhdsya. 

Evidently this is some commentary on the Bhaskala 
Samhita of the Rg-Veda. We do not know whose bhasya is 
referred to herein, 

Candrikd, See Ko. Laksibhattacarya, 

Koiaraina, 

The name itself is suggestive of the contents. The author 
is unknown. 

Manjaru See Sudarsanacaryabhattacarya, 

Manjum, 

We do not know whether this a contracted name of the 
Sabdasabdarthamanjusa or a different work altogether. 

Mani, See Govardhana. 

Mucukundabhdsyavivarna* See M ahendracarya. 
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Ndnarthacmidrikd. 

' This is a lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship. 

Ndndrthasihhdmanu 

This is another lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship. 

Parydyaratnamald \ 

'and \ 

Parydydrnava* ■ ) , , 

The former of these two works belongs to Mahesvaramisra 
and the latter to Nilakanthamisra. Only manuscript copies of 
these works are available. 

Sdbarabhdsyavydkhyd, See Gadadhara. 

Sabdacandrikd. See Govindapada. 

SabdacmtdmanL 

On page 20, the author says that the work was composed by 
his father and on page 23 the name of the author of the Sabda- 
cintamani appears as Parthasarathimisra. It would not be 
therefore too much to infer that Parthasarathimisra was the 
father of this Sri Harsa. 

Sabdamtnidmsd. 

From the way in which the Sabdamimamsa is referred to 
here, we are led to think that it is the work of Ajaya. We know 
that Ajaya has written the Nanarthasahgraha. Whether the 
present work is only another name of that work or whether it is 
different we cannot say. 

There are two other references to the Sabdanusasana and 
one of them is certainly not Parvatavardhana's. About the other, 
we do not know at present. 

Sabdaraina, See Vajrakhadgabhattacarya. There are 6 refer- 
ences to this work. Evidently it is a lexicon. 

Sabdarupanilmamsd, See Vardhanacarya. 
Sabdaiabddrthacinidmanu 

This is a lexicon of unknown authorship. There are two 
references to this work here. 

Sabdasabddrihamanjaru 

This too is a lexicon of unknown authorship. 
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Sabdasabdarthamanjusa. 

Hamviramisraraja is the author of this work. MS. copies 
of this work are available. 

Sabddnusasana. See Parvatavardhana. 
Saradatilakabhasyavivarana. See Sahghabhatacarya. 

Thus we see that in this short pamphlet a number of authors 
and works are quoted. Many of the works are not available at 
present. This is the only reason that induced me to publish 
this much defective text of the Amarakhandana. 



3r^{%5rf^ fl {^cff 

[?] 

^oSfpfT qTq%f{^g^ JP!R=^ %«IcT 
I q^fsfi^ipr Jf [?] II 

qt5[[qi 

“fq JTIcTflf^'^4 qjPT” 


??i5r 


PR#; 1^; ^qgRfPlf^ (I 


n” 
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“TncTr%qk%%5r; ^jr{^ |f^ m 

I [?j 5TW#cll%% ^qTf5I{JTcn 5TT^???ir 

f%^==wJr»Tt: I Jf 

3f«f|qcqq^: i % -q f^n'^qrqrorf qsrqqra; 
cTCiq f%cTi [?]pngL 1 q =q qraqr^qrqfq qi^53^; 

cT^{qm%crfqig;, ^R5qnT{qig;i 

“??j^qT ^ »if% %?m%»irsos3r:” 

?9fi% ^ qf^qi^Rq 5q^fq%^ I stct qq — 

‘‘^q^^T ?qgqq q^ | 

?r5n®q ti^qi^fqP^^sqkq: ii 

?q^^i«f#q;: ^s[q^^q^q: i 
^^K'. Ii?qj: qrqpiqq # w: ii” 

?f^ %W II 

“qCIot ^qf^^qi #|qiqn:i §?lf^qi | 
f^q^qcfi cqqg^g% ll» 

‘‘5rcT^(f^lw sqiHffq: ^rqqRqsg.” 

%^q?9n^ II 
“q#fs?rf^ffqp5: 

# vm- II 

“cTRI « <1^ f%®oq qr” 

“q^q^ qg;#q ?Rq gq^ I 
^lsF3:»Rq 19^ ^{%<t:...„ u” 
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cT?r cTsr 1 i 

fml:#: T^r: | tcT^icq^^f — 

“.... .....^R^g srrtf gJTfcTfsjisr: ” 

“25fa:^r n'sq-gft n-wfn%^fi:nf: ” 

‘‘ -ciRf cTR^i^ ” 

“dflai ^(flm mm 

wor; fw: 

“Wfe^ ff^:” 

TF?¥rg: T<}vngf|RT%«?l” 

^ fg#: =g fgg^T.” 



‘‘«a>r RfgfRgi: i 



'TcTOTf^’Tqa[?7^?«TlO¥5ff: \\ ” 
3rg #r% 

“qn%s4 g q{q3q ^ 


^qi^r I qq qiqflTOfgcq?q ftqqfgf^ I ciqil^ 
‘3fr{5r4 qm,’ fcqif^, I 

qf^qg^Riq: i 


fli =q illqR:, qqWRf^^^ig; i sft qq ' 

ffqri^^oi ^{qjsqqfR; j qq 5 
*fqfaif qqF^qra; 3 ?§rt i ^ qq— 
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lo5# iTcr:” 

# i#Jiprrt*TSRFit 3n|: 1 ^ 

?Tc^ 05^?^ fwl I ?fl^f3mf% I 

flcT^g:” 

fc^m^T gTJIF^!^d^^Tll?r sroftcl^Sf ??Tf5qi3^ I qi^ 

%qt^q| : ” ft% g[qpq?:i^^qFqqDTqi5?^I% 

#iTq: qisqPRsqi^S^ 3n?i^: 

?lfq=q^:. 

?cqi%i^i^ ^rq fqilqqoFnqr Tq^^jiRqFRDi crraq^: 

%g qi?^5q#Rfq^ I I 

“feqr qf’^'eiwr ?^%qT 3^ 
ffs q|% cT^gtfiq- I 

' ‘‘aicQ^T I%Wr:5Re ?cqfq” 

# jji^f?i?;¥rrE?ri^wr #=5:r=^qr: i ^ ^ 

‘qfcqqw^^rr’i! 

?fTpF- ^If: I C^q ^q I 

3cel qitswfq i jt ^ qc^s§ q^q[?]....^5i^5§q^ 

^fqfq qi^q; I cfqi %g^ “5r#WtcT =q erqpqq;!’ 

?q#r” fi% wr^q q ^qra^ 1 q^fq q^^cgqsiqf^ 3?7|^?qi%: i 
9tm fq^qTf^qqlqmiqqiTOf^qFRqi^otqq 'qif^qisq't^qiqqiqos- 
^rqcTr #qrq-qq=qrtdq qq ^f^q^'q^q li 

“qq^g ^if; ^qfg: lfli%ql f^gq;;” 
f{q q=q^eq; l m qrsae^q T%f^«?qrqTqTgt I ^ 
fqf^ qq:’V# qifqi^iiq qpfqi^qJ^ I ajq 
“5t^ jprsfq • 
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I ^cT5g[5ni^ ! cT^ ^ 


gffsrqfi fi” sq^l^ ^ l anmwffg’ | ^ 

fc3«iiii% ^ cT^r | 

^ *1^ P^iprrafTWRig; 3in?ii i 

f^__ 

“ferat I 

^qF#RR%R[^nT 5PTra^ I w %5Tr[?]%^ ip# ^ti 

^qig; 1 3jt[¥iwf^ ^ %wfT 5T'. s# 1 

5F% ^flqg 51 pin: i <i«ii35TreFiT*ii^i3:frre^5q^Ji 
inqcfIcqpRTf JTQTRipgffqr i sffaJige^: i mi # gf^ # 
#5T^: I ^ ^ 5Fg:^#R^:igFn^-- 

“cw: gfe goj ^illf 5?i^?£fRTraqT^2 I 

mM cwi^tfr «^Fcrr^ gififlm B’’ 

# I 9i?r <3;^ cw 

7i|^ I 


qg- 


“qff^ urn 5w sRjf^” 

# ci5r I 

“ifl^ !e«RT;” # I 

“=g^ 5Tfr q!^ feRf ^ ^ 

t#s;” j cffJJIW 

I 

# «ig;, ff^n 3?5T 


t: mm, I ?i?ai:- 
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JTt't t 

I^RRFcTT ir 

‘‘fw^r I^RRFcn |W5 TT?cT^ fl” 

k 4 asr I 3Rr <5[^f%'qr^4 srrf : — • 

“3<: m 3t 5^ 

fcqif^ i 

qua:” 

# JTw^iw cTit cT^rarg^;?^ I 

“# 1*4 f*^iTr3 

j^RX^JTTfsra; I srs af%^«?rf: i 

fcq%#ilqi%^;qtJTRI5np^^^ I 

“fnit m irCr irft: fir^i fn^i^ f^:” 

-ru -- .T - „ -T - r / ^-irr- . - 

fin I 

“i%fq: §™: giiqrJi” 

f?q?r q 1^ qiq=qq i 

§jrt; T%rqw[.” 

I — 

^qRqRRjf^ =q 

l WtJTRfiqfS'RIf — 

“§*R §*T=T: ii*R: ^S” I 

“SRtS^ 

# I *T g®7 1 |[g‘|fri'ff4?sRTf — 

“5%S?* f§[q fcRTt^l^ ft II 

“sr^ WRT: 
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‘‘^qrlRcfr sfRcfu- -- 

c!3:h?i:i 



fi% cT5r I 5^c|5T JT^Fiici; | q«ir 

“%%! nit^FIl ^ ^Cl I 

ev ll ” # t 

g^B =w — 

“inft^i 5{ce,5 ll 

?T??? ci%: | 

'=^2:1;^ f| (|” 

, <^9%; R^rsFTMfra; 5 '^cfcq^^oJsoi^fBcqipi^iiff^ 
I q?r5ifF^5rpj(|gfqf^ 

I ci5i ^f^jj[^%s':?i3fiK-qi%qil^4; fl^nf- 

^Iioftq ti 

“^;Fcrn%ft g ^ii grf^igiR^f” 

# ?f I 

“W=cII«T g^cFTcTI W#TffR ^rncir I 

'^Reif^erf^sir jt iltl ^^rsFis ll” 

# 5F^ir I ^ ^iwr^scsm — 

“fFF^TIcn ^FcI»TcTT # | 
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3}C^ 

[ I I ri% 

3R'7fRT% R3[l% cTft, 

F^Rf sflisr Rtr<S':5f% I%5” 

^f^wr I 

“f^qr g^r#%Rig^ ^rirt’’ 

jfr[fj=^'Tf?rfr%'lw sresq^cR^ 11 

“cTRT^qt i%r^ ^ ^^RfiR: I 

fl:^R =^ iCr4 =^ e T%RrRR f^R^FII” 

# I 

T%r#j f^sq g^qo^qq; I 

5TRI^ SffWRIfR =R(fR R: I%RIR; ll” 

# 5F5KRT4f¥crTW 5nRRR:Rig^l 

‘‘^R?: f^R?R^4iR^arR5n%RRtf?T: i 
{RliRRJS^: i^cRR =R 11” 

5*r^%: I '3[R Trt^IRf^r^^sfq 

3n5— 

^RIf?rT«3 1%^% TORRIf:” # I 
“r?R5i^ rri?4 ^rt^^rfr: ^ wmt” 

fWR 3{iqfgf^^q%fffr^qrRiRrg^3fgi%cr^Rc5rq;?oTT^Ri ; 

R^ ‘ WsmiR'rsfq RTRIR:” ff% RRI^^RifRig; RRIJIRRITRi;: 
^e^tsf4 ^fi5Rg%RfR^, RIR^ ^R^SRR A®RS't4 ^RT^; I 

«?R|q^g^r^f5RRT^ RR^tRIorf ^RRf 'R RR®^ 
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cIc^PS^'^iT STRTRf^ ?St%<T’3^ II 

# ff ^FT^l 

“{^*1155^ WnioSf ^ {^*1155 ^ {^65^ | 

T^5?f =^ nsSt^ cig^ir' 

^?rssa|jFi5r«n^ I sg; 5tR5is3[5ncn%q^: \\ 

^ eJTI^r q:” 

«i^eg;i 

ffwsrrfr ?i3:” 

# I 

“%^ =^4(^1 ^ [?j # 

»T^ I 

^ 'K^S^q^ ^ I 

t(% siii^ ^qg: |1” ^ 

ll 

“JR«M »TW gm’’ 

# I 

giM «rw mi^ =? sr^rr^ I 

smiWI^Kr^ 3% jjjj ^ 

“*wg5g \ 

sr^ 3^ ^ It’’ ff% 
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'rfcTft^S'qrC i) 

Jf §■% <5r:” 
fw 5T I 

r%«r ?:5r fcqq =q jfe ^ ll»’ ^ 

‘‘im qrtr ^criqf^” [?] |j 

‘%cR ^qsrqi^rqr^i.” qg-3[qRqji^l 

“%w 3^ «q% ^ ^ %qrqt.’' 

“%qr ffq.- qrgqirq qrr'ot^q ffrq:” 

# i%=qR«?qq; i 

“qrf^q ’qrfq wif^r qnjfNr top' # 

“l#r qttRr =q qpjfrsq wii^qTf^ =q qifqsn?” 

JTr^qRT: il 

“(XOTtsfer [?]"..S33:% [?j =q II” # 

sp^ I 

“qjq; q;q =q ^ ?qr?j; tjopTf^qr’i” 

“qd^ ^Rqq^” I 
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“3f#fSR ggtis^r 

“3}%Sq: frcl^lfl # 

I 

“aiqis^fs^fi ?r^! ge^fi ^ Wct;” ifa 

II 

fc-qgg; i sTFfJT^jns^^qrir s^f?q i — 

“%l5f[5{iT^f 5n*|^qqrgqir: I 

=q ^s^r; ?3R^ ?%: ip # 

^KWiHR I ^ 2p^RT#FFl?Frt ^■— 

“|q srpfq^q^ gfl =qif[%iq;{;’' ^ | 

'^^q^qgRqs^^'tqf qqr^ i 

^ i%i^%^q€FFqRra?q3[[ | 




SANTA— THE NINTH RASA.* 

By 

Pandit. D. T. Tatacharya Siromani, m. o. l., 

Professor of Mmiamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

About the rasa called santa, much controversy appears to 
have arisen and continued long among the old Alahkarikas. 
The oldest extant work in which we find for the first time this 

expressly mentioned is Udbhata's Kavyalankarasamgraha 
(p. 49). But there, neither Udbhata nor his commentator, 
Pratiharenduraja, introduces any opposite views regarding it, 
and it is merely mentioned along with others, as if there has been 
no conflict of opinion about it. One reason why some refuse to 
accept Santa is given by Abhinavagupta, by way of introduction 
to a passage in the Dhvanyaloka, where Anandavardhana en- 
deavours to establish this rasa. This is the introductory line 
(p. 176):- 

ffi mi I m u 

^Fcr%f^ I 

But the following extract from Dhanika (Jivananda’s Ed. 
1878— p. 165) contains some other reasons also :— 

ff i cn- 

Slf: — ?IF^I I 

^ct: I 

Most probably to the first and mentioned by 

Dhanika in the above passage, might be ascribed the authorship 
of the tw'o Mokas respectively, which, Dharmasuri, the author of 
the Sahityaratnakara, quotes in the purvapaksa concerning the 
Santa rasa, with a few introductory words : — 

3i=% 5 ^ arOTi%ssi%^ m- 

^ Appendix to “ Definition of Poetry or Kavya ”, thesis approved 
by the University of Madras for the Degree of Master of' Oriental 
:Ueaiiiing,r 
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%#siT w 

^JTM'ciq^^ot g ^ JTW^: fiqi ^ ^ 

«lf7 =^, 

*rfl 5i^*iff?Tf mi ?*ira^ 

5^: ^ ^ I 

3lfq tl^nm% ^ »TIWR^ 

Dhanafijaya seems to accept Jama as distinct from JSnia 
rasa, which, he thinks, has no place in a drama ; — 

Explaining the above, Dhanika writes : — 
w cFii^ 1 fi^«rr ’TRrffR[R^5Fiit^ 

I rm e qtc l oqm k ^i } 

What chiefly led Dhanika and Dhanafijaya to such a con- 
clusion is evidently the silence of Bharata with respect to its 

— which Abhinavagupta refers to in the line quoted 
above. But how are we to account for Udbliafa's statement 
(P, 49,] — 

m sn^ ^gr: ? 

From the Locana, we understand that according to some, 
■Bharata himself accepts the Jania rasa. Abhinavagupta savs 
there:— ^ 

‘r<g; I 


£ £ • • 



5 5TFW 3^% It »’l 

# 5?m?=f^T0TT: I 

This is his own view also. Because he writes further on— 

Following Udbhata, some held that the chief rasa in the 
NagSnanda is santa. Dhanika refutes this, in defence of his 
own and Dhanafijaya's theory: 

. 1. My endeavour to trace oat these words of Bharata in »-t,« \i 3 +«» 

S 5 .®)». pr^ed Mae». Yrt I ™ far 
could not be found there. 
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g#ioi 3iw^w5rf%fr i =1 t^g- 

Having in view what he is thus going to say in the fourth 
Pariccheda, Dhanika concludes in the second Pariccheda 
(pp. 65— 6) that the hero of the Nagananda, Jimutavahana, 
is dhlrodatta, not dhtramnta. But Hemacandra, who follows 
Abhinavagupta in almost everything, accepts heartily Janta, 
and thus attacks Dhanika in his Alankaracudamani : — ■ 

>^4 qg; 3^fl(’snq)^ fig; 

Mammata/ wlio^^ as th^ sihdyibhapa of sdnia^ 

is also attacked here by Hemacandra. The former writes in the 
Kavyaprakasa ; (4th Ullasa,) 

1 gq qiF^rs^r ffqqt | 

This view appears in a metrical garb in Dharmasuri’s Sahit- 
yaratnakara : 

gig; #5tqRsiqfq i 

Rejecting the above, Hemacandra says (p. 81): 

fg gg; ^ al^nq; 1 gqr ft — 

gp? ? gwig; qrg i g =g 

^g^pg^: qgfqgrgi^i^igq^ t Iteipqgqr ^gsi- 

^%qigqi ^rrgi^qrargROTgqr =g l^^qig; I 

We meet with an interesting passage in the Sahityaratna- 
kara, from which we understand that the quarrel about the 
sthaylbhdva was in no way less, perhaps much greater, than that 
about the rasa itself : 

i%ir ‘ ^giftwqw: ^gi^iqr:’ # q ^ ig ^ wig; afg 
^%7iq: I ^qr^ggif: l gc^ gi 

qr qigy qpq ^grq'tc-ggrg i ^f^^ggcgi^giiggig: | 
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Surely it is quite impossible to trace out at present where- 
from Dharmasuri came to know of this view of Kohala. About 
Kohala, all that can be gathered from a minute and patient scru- 
tiny of all the existing Alahkara works, is set forth by S. K. De, 
in his “ Sanskrit Poetics” (pp. 24-6). I should add here that one 
Markandeya-Kavlndra is said to have written in his Prakrta- 
Sarvasva as follows; 

From this we understand that Kohala was the author of a 
Prakrta work now lost to us; but since the chronological order 
seems to have been kept in view by Markandeya in mentioning 
these authors it may be well supposed that according to him 
Kohala was anterior to Vararuci the author of Prakrta-Prakiisa. 

Leaving the question of sthdylbhava of the saniarasa, 
Dharmasuri goes on to specify — by way of answering a question 
—the kind of poetry in which sdnta can have a place; 

^ 1 51 i: 5iFcTiKiJrwRJTi1^qfJi| i 

^ I 3I?T ‘ 3ftr ^ 

Such an answer perhaps was suggested to him by Ananda- 
vardhana, who, in a somewhat lengthy disquisition in the fourth 
Uddyota of his Dhvanyaloka, proves that Mnia is the principal 
rasa in the Mahabharata, But Dhanika seems to be a bitter 
enemy of sania, for, even in the Mahabharata he would not 
allow it. Introducing and commenting upon a line of Dasariipa 
he writes (p. 176); 

513 (This is palpably a mistake: it should be 

3n5rf^^^ic^) ?i^3:5iiiqmcRT 

^ I 3I<T: (?) cf^EqcT — 

(?) || 

ft # 


1 . This line is very badly misunderstood and mistranslated fay 


^ FASA. 'M 

ff *t5r rf §?| ^ l%?cTr 

JT |5[;(i)tf q ^i%l^^f 1 

^T=^: gJfFl;: 

#1 ^l%l ^ji^^r: 11 

f^#558jq[:, ^ rT?q- %T^»-?Rf^R^^I'Tr%^qrqf 5rF|- 
*iikg; (0 ^ ^^oTif^^l^ciT 1 3«TT T^— f R?:fq ‘ g %i^ 

’ f^q'^Ti'Ttf^^rf I 5T ^ cfqr^ifRq ^ee^T: 

^i^%r:; 5#ct i 3R cr^qR^c?r g^mM^crfi^^isr^or: cr^q^ 

^pcq% ?iT=^eFqf^i ^^I^'. li 

Thus Dhanika is in direct conflict with Anandavardhana 
though he does not expressly refute his theory. Dharmasuri too 
is wrong in supposing that Anandavardhana is not in favour of 
being given a place in dramatic works. For, the latter 
when arguing in favour of the ninth rasaj tells us that the three 
vtras oi Bharata, day a, ddna, and dharTna, imply sdnia,^3, 
fact — which leads us to conclude that those dramatic pieces 
whose heroes belong to any one of the three above-mentioned 
classes, are necessarily expressive of sdntarasa. That such was 
the idea of Anandavardhana is strengthened by the following 
lines of his commentator Abhinavagupta, who gives the highest 
place to sdnia among the rasas] 

(5r?) 1%^ # Rp'3[q5TqiR:, 
q4f^ri%cTq^l ar^rfi'cr^g^ I =qR q^q- 

qwfffcfq: 1 

It is generally known that sometimes the poets themselves 
propound, expressly or by implication, theories relating to the 
art of poetry. One of such poets is Krsnamisra, the well-known 
author of the Prabodha-Candrodaya, whose principal rasa is 
sania as Nagesa rightly points out in his commentary on Rasa- 
gangadhara^ (p. 30). It is in Vehkatanatha “ Master of all arts 
and sciences,” that we see the most eminent poet who refutes the 
views of Dhanika and Dhananjaya with regard to the sania- 
rasa. The following, taken from the prologue to his drama. 



1, Ed. 1888. 
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the Sankalpasuryodaya, is a portion of the dialogue between 
Sutradhara and Nati : — 

I ^4 cTrf?f?q t%%: ? 

^ m crpri 

qRf¥JT: I 

3fw dT??iFL I 

ajfq =^-- 

3rgi=w'?'7rilsFiwi%^i^ wr<^r 

qiti%4ri% ^'pifqcfJL 1 

5Tq?3 qRw'q^ ^m?T^tT^4'r li 
^ — qq^ qiq gqqiaq'^qiRSwsr^aajflar: itrsf^ qif# xm \ 
ciqifq m f4’sq'^(%%®q;?irfq’^qf^fftq%nqqrJT qq ^q^spr- 
q^ofiqq: qisqif^P^q tqra^ l 
— 311^ ! %q qicCf: I ^ t qqqq55ci^^^4(jn;#q^p^j 
HcTqf^qnr: qqqqRTie | ut% ^rqqqr qrqr=qT% 
gfw: q^qrfecp: eiRq>pr cqr^q qfbhf^m fqfrawqq^^- 
{qqqr !%%! sqiqiu: ?#q3f!fq?nqT3f!qrqq5fqr: i 

3{fq 44 R?rq^3 {q^tqqg; qr qisrl^rq ^iqcfr i % — 

; . H ... 

q q^fq q 9r q cf^q q qi; q;^: i 

qi# qi4[ q qsfM qi3% q^t ii 

“ Natl (with joy) — What my lord sayeth is right, hut how 
to account for the embodiment of the emotion of peace in this 
drama, when the masters of the Histrionic art maintain that 
there is no such thing as santa. 

Sutradhara (contemptuously) — Lady 5 Them, then, I do 
not consider as connoisseurs of the histrionic art. 

They hold the opinion that the emotion of peace could not 
be enacted, perhaps because of the difficulty to find in this world 
an audience to appreciate that emotion. 
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Further 

The erotic emotion pampereth the ways of the wicked; the 
emotion of valour breedeth mutual contempt^ the emotion of 
wonder horde reth on the grotesque; the other emotions are paltry 
enough. But peace alone then by elimination is the emotion 
that allayeth the agony of the mind. 

Matt—This superior emotion (peace) is of the experience of 
great sages, such as Sanaka, Sana ndana and others. Still, how 
could this emotion, the essence of which is yoga which is attain- 
able only by the control of the sense-group, be represented in a 
drama, fit alone to be witnessed by Philistines i 

Sutradhara — -Ladyi say not so. For: — for thee to raise this 
doubt, we are not going to depict the creed of Alepakas, who give 
up the performance of all duties. There are varndsrama duties 
expounded times without number, by the divine Lord Krsna, — 
duties ennobled by the doctrine of Sdtivikaiydga and which could 
not be abandoned by the adherents of Nivrtiidharma. It is the 
discharge of these duties that giveth the lovers of Ranga their 
lives' goal. Further hear and see more, about the greatness of 
true histrionic art. For, it is said : — 

That which could not be depicted in a drama is neither 
msira nor vidya^ silpa, nor kald, yoga nor jndnaJ*^ 


1. These passages are extracted from the translation of the San- 
kalpasSryodaya by K. Narayanacharya, B.Av, and D. Raghunathaswami 

Iyengar.,.,..:,.., , 



THE CHINESE SUVARNA-SAPTATI AND 
THE MATHARA-VRTTI. 

BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA Sastri, M.A , Bar-at-L:uv, 

Reader in Indian Philosophy, Madras University. 

It is well-known that Paramarlha, a Buddhist monk who 
went and lived in China in the 5th Century A. D., took with him 
a number of works from India, which he translated into Chinese. 
One of these was the SanMya-A'an'M, which in the Chinese is 
known by the equivalent of the Suvarna-Saptaii. The translation 
includes a commentary as well. Both of these were first made 
available to the non-Chinese-knowing world by M. Takakusu in 
the Bulletin de I’ Ecole Francaise de 1’ Extreme Orient, in 1904. 
M. Takakusu noticed several points of resemblance between 
Gaudapada’s bhasya and the commentary that had been trans- 
lated by Paramartha. There is not much room to think that the 
latter was written by Paramartha, since, in more than one placed, 
he adds a note of his own, either explaining the commentary or 
dissenting therefrom. It was, therefore, thought that Gaudapada's 
bhasya was possibly translated by Paramartha, or else some com- 
mentary, which was the original for Gauclapada as well. When 
later a manuscript of the Mdthara-Vriii was discovered, it was 
found that this had far greater affinities with what Paramartha 
had translated into Chinese; while at the same time from its 
being in some ways clearer and fuller than Gaudapada’s bhasya, 
it seemed to be the original of the latter too. It seemed, therefore, 
exceedingly likely that the Mathara-Vrtti was the original for 
Paramartha. This conclusion was stated by Dr. Belvalkar^ quite 
a long time ago and presumably he is of the same opinion still. 
He is not unaware of some differences between the two, but he 
considers these to be of little moment, like those incidental to 
differences of recension, as between the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Anything like an examination in some detail of the two commen- 


1. See, for instance, the sous-eommentaires on verses 8 and 51. 

2. Bhandarkar Commmorafim Volume, pp. 171-184. 
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taries seems, however, to reveal several differences in funda- 
mentals, differences that can hardly square with the hypothesis 
of the one having been the original of the other. Such an ex- 
amination has been under-taken elsewhere by the present writer; 
he seeks he! e only to re-state some of the points of difference 
under three heads : 1. Differences in doctrine between Mathara 
and Paramartha: 11. Differences in exposition, wdiere Paramartha 
agrees more with Gaudapada than with Mathara; HI. Differences 
in exposition, whei'e Paramaitha is fuller and more intelligible 
than either Mathara or Gaudapada. 

I 

(a) The first of these relates to the order of evolution. 

The five subtle eIements^', says Paramartha, “proceed from 
ahankara; they are then products; but they produce the five 
mahdbhutas and the indriyas; they are then productive; that is to 
say, the subtle element of sound produGes ethereal space and the 
organ of hearing, the subtle element of odour produces the earth 
and the organ of smell and so on.'" The doctrine of the origin 
of the indriyas from the ianmdlras is foreign to the Sankhya of 
the Kdrikds, as expounded by Mathara or Gaudapada or by any 
known Samskrt commentator. The account given here (in the 
commentary on verse 3), occurs elsewhere too, in the commen- 
taries on verses 8, 10, 26 and 56, while it is implied by the com- 
mentary on verse 34. A passage from the commentary on verse 
26 may be quoted to remove any possible doubt as to Para- 
martha’s meaning. “The organ of hearing proceeds from the 
suble element of sound and is related in nature to the gross 
element, ether; it perceives, then, sounds alone. The organ of 
touch proceeds from the subtle element of touch and is related 
in nature to the gross element air ; it perceives, then, contact 
alone/' It must be noted that verses 22 and 25 of the Kdrikds^ 
seem to contain a distinctly different teaching about the order of 
evolution. In commenting on these, Paramartha seems to lay no 
stress on the order mentioned, and cannot be taken to have con- 
tradicted the order explicitly laid down in commenting on both 
earlier and later verses. Presumably these verses were treated as 

3. prakfter mahdnis fa to ^kahkdras tasmdd ganas ca sodasakah I 
tasmdd a pi sodasakdt pancabhydh panca hhnidni | 1 
sdftvika ekddamkdk prmarttate vaikTtddahankdrdt | 
bhutddes tamndtras sa tdmasas taifasdd ubhayam 1 | 
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not teaching a definite sequence or as not intending the sequence 

mentioned* 

Paramartha, that is to say, the commentator whose work he 
translated, does not seem to have stood alone in thus under- 
standing the sequence of the iattvas. His account has great 
affinities with that given in the and some parts of 

the MahabharataA Here, the organs of sense are said to evolve 
from the mahabhutasi “from ether (proceed) the evolutes called 
the ear and sound, from air the evolutes called skin and touch,” 
and so on. If the difference of this doctrine from what is 
called classical Sankhya, and its affinities with what is known as 
Epic Sankhya can serve as indications of an early date, it is likely 
that Paramartha too was translating the work of some very early 
commentator, one who came long before Mathara or Gaudapada. 

(6) The next major point of difference relates to verse 67 
which is ordinarily understood to teach a state of release, while 
still embodied. “Virtue and the rest having ceased to function 
as causes, because of the attainment of perfect wisdom, (the 
spirit) remains (awhile) invested with the body, because of the 
force of past impressions, like the whirl of the (potter’s) wheel 
(which persists for a while by virtue of the momentum imparted 
by a prior impulse)”. This is not, however, the way in which 
Paramartha understands it. Because of full and perfect know- 
ledge, it is said, virtue etc., have no longer any influence; trans- 
migration is (therefore) arrested, as the body of the potter’s 
wheel, whose movement one interrupts. The idea of jivanmukti 
finds no place here. The verse is introduced with the question 
“if knowledge gives deliverence, why are you and I not yet 
released ?" As it stands, Paramartha’s commentary seems to give 
no answer except that release comes with death alone. There is 
no room to think that M. Takakusu’s translation is at fault here, 
as it is elsewhere, in rendering what Gaudapada understands by 
yama, niyama etc.; for, it is difficult to believe that the translator 
misunderstood a whole passage, especially when he was aware 
of Gaudapada’s interpretation of that verse as teaching a doctrine 
of jivanmuUi. There is no reason to think either that the 
doctrine was an integral part of the Sankhya from the earliest 
times, especially in view of the many varying conceptions and 

4. See “ The Manimekalai Account of the SSnkh 3 ra,” Journal of 
Indian History yVlYl, pp. 322-327. 
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explanations of it in the history of its sister system, the Advaita 
Vedanta. The illustration of the potter's wheel, however, seems 
hardly to be apposite to the sense conveyed in Paramartha's 
commentary. The whole question of release while yet embodied 
is worth further investigation. In the meantime, we have here 
a divergence of Paramartha, on a cardinal point of doctrine, 
from Mathara. ' 

(c) Some minor points of difference may also be noticed : 

(1) Under verse 13, the co-operation of the three gunas^ is 
explained by Paramartha on the ground that since they pertain 
to one identical sotil, and are not independent, they are capable of 
acting together. There is nothing corresponding to the wwds 
italicised, in the Mathara-Vrtti, or indeed in the commentaries of 
Gaudapada or Vacaspati. 

(2) In explaining the ^ function of the senses 2.s aloe an 
mdtram Paramartha seems undecided as to the interpretation of 
it as bare awareness or unique awareness. '*The eyes", he says, 
**on]y see forms and that is the function of the eyes. It is only a 
perception incapable of discernment or handling. The other 
organs too act only on their respective objects,"® Mathara 
definitely understands unique awareness, the sense implied in the 
third of the sentences quoted from Paramartha. 

(3) The dispositions that are smnsiddhika are explained by 
Paramartha as those acquired by good deeds performed in a prior 
existence.^ Mathara and Gaudapada take it to mean cognate 
{$ahoHpamia)y and instance dispositions cognate with the divine 
sage, Kapila, in the first creation. These could not have been 
produced by earlier acquired merit; indeed, such dispositions are 
classified RSprdkrtika by Gaudapada. 

(4) Both Paramartha and Mathara give lists of teachers that 
intervene between Pancasikha and Isvara-Krsna, but the lists are 
not identical, nor can they be identified, as suggested by 
Dr, Belvalkar. Paramartha names Hokia, Uluka, and Po-poh, 
while Mathara mentions Bhargava, Uluka, Valmiki, Plarita, 
Devala, and otherSy (Devala-prabhrtin). Even if we identify 
Bhargava with Hokia, and Po-poli with Devala, there are at least 

5, saftvam laghti prakdkakam istam upa^tambhakam calam ca rafahX 
guru var ana kam era tumah pradlpavac cart hat o rrttih.H 

6, Verse 28. 

7, Verse 43, 
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two other names, Valmiki and Harita, for whom there are no 
equivalents in Paramartha's list. One of the strong points of Dr« 
BelvalkaPs thesis is thus very insecurely founded, 

n 

■ ' ■■ {a) In explaining the phrase haivalyarihmnprmrUesxa^ 
Mathara, like the author of the Jaymnangala^ takes the activity 
(pravriti) to be that of Prakrti* ^^<^t so Paramartha, who agrees 
with Gaudapada (and Vacaspati) and expatiates on the futility of 
our efforts to secure release, if bodies alone existed, 

(b) Adhyatmika iiisHs^ are understood by Paramartha as: 
internal contentments produced by the intellect, individuation 
and manas \ they relate to nature, means, time and luck, 
Mathara, who, agrees with Vacaspati, says that they the 

self and are called nature, means, time and luck. 

There are also a few other such instances of agreement 
between Paramartha and Gaudapada, In view of the many 
points of resemblance between the Mdtkara^Vriii and Gaudapada*s 
bhasya on the one hand and that Vrtti and Paramartha^s com- 
mentary on the other, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion of 
their reciprocal dependence. But the differences noted above 
would seem to stand in the way of accepting any one of them 
as the original of the others. It is more likely that all three 
derive from a common original.^^ It is not unlikely that the 
commentary translated by Paramartha, which must have been of 
some antiquity, was itself the original drawn upon in various 
ways and at various dates by both Mathara and Gaiidapadad^ 

8. Verse 17. 

9. Verse 50. 

10. See Keith, T/ie SdiiMya System, p. 70 ///. 

11. In a paper contributed by Prof. Umesh Misra to the Sixth 
Session of the Alkindia Oriental Conference, on **Gaudaprida*s Bhasya 
and the Mathara- Vrtti” the writer seeks to make out that the latter is a 
very late work written after the lOth century A J)., perhaps after the 
13th century. Though one may not subscribe to this conciiision, it is 
difficult not to agree with the writer in his view that the dependence of 
Gaudapada on Mathara is not proved. The existence of a 73rd verse 
in the 3£diIiara-VTith not found in any other commentary, Is strongly 
suggestive of the lateness of the' former. But the argument is not 
conclusive ; for, even the 72nd ■■verse,, in the present , writer’s opinion 
(not to mention the 63rd verse, referred to in the text of this paper) 
seems to be an interpolation, though it is found in all commentaries 
except Gaudapada's. 
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III. 

Two distinctive points in the Suvarna-Sapiati deserve 
notice, (a) What is verse 63 in the, KdriM, as known to us, 
finds no place in the Chinese version. The omission of this 
verse does not cause any break in the transition of thought from 
verse 62 to verse 64, The first of these states that the Spirit is 
in truth never bound, but that it is Prakrii that is bound and 
migrates. This is the final truth; by the contemplation of this, 
we are told in vei'se 64, there results perfect wisdom which 
leaves nothing to be known, which is pure and absolute. Between 
these two verses, there is no need to say that Prakrti binds itself 
through seven dispositions and libei'ates itself through one. How 
the bondage is effected has been set forth already. A verse like 
the present would find its most appropriate place, if at all, after 
verse 54, which is the last verse treating of the gtmas. From 
verse 55 onwards we are told of the misery which is of the nature 
of the things and of the functioning of Prakrti towards the release 
of the Spirit; and there is a natural transition from verse 62 to 
verse 64, which is not helped in any way by verse 63, It is true, 
as both Tilak and M. Takakusu point out, that the sense of the 
verse finds support in Sankhya-Suiras, but this is not conclusive 
evidence of the genuineness of the verse. It may be that it was 
grafted on later, on the strength of the Sutras. The grafting 
should have been done before the time of Mathara, Gaudapada 
and Vacaspati. This is not impossible, as it has not been 
proved that none of the Sutras in their present form was known 
to the commentators.^^, then, we decide to drop out verse 63, 
we are left with seventy-one verses of the usually recognised 72, 
Of these, the last verse need not have been composed by Isvara- 
Krsna. It is obviously a reply to some hostile criticism of the 
scope and value of the work. This character it shares with verse 
73, which is seen only in the Mathara-Vriti. The reply may have 
anticipated the criticism, but it may well have come later too. 
The latter hypothesis has this further advantage, besides its being 
the more natural one; on the Chinese computation, if verse 72 be 
left out, as a later addition, we are left with only 70 verses, which 
make the Saptati complete, the last verse ending with “sanksip- 
tarn dryamatina samyagvij^aya siddhantam.” The view here 


12. See “The Antiquity of the Sahkhya Sutras” Proceedings of 
the Oriental Conference, 'Ldhoxe. 
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urged is not implausible. But one at least of the difficulties it 
has to meet is Tilak’s conjectural verse based on the commen- 
tary on verse 61. as set forth by Mathara, Gaudapada, and Para- 
martha. The exposition of Paramartha, however, has here an 

advantage which is worth noticing. 

(6) The verse starts with the of Praifii 

which is explained by Paramartha as subtlety (delicatesse). I’he 
commentaries of Mathara and Gaudapada pass on abruptly from 
this to a discussion of Isvara, time, svabhava etc., as causes of the 
world. It is this abrupt change of topic that strongly suggests 
a missing verse of the kind conjectured by Tilak. The transition, 
however, is more easy in Paramartha’s account. This is how it 
goes. “Thus, in the world, a man sees a woman endowed with 
excellent qualities; then he sees another woman, who is the most 
excellent of all; he thinks 'she is the most excellent and she is 
unrivalled’. In the same way. Nature is the most delicate 
(subtle) of the twenty -four principles. How do you know that ? 
Because she does not bear one's gaze (is invisible). One may 
object: this view is not correct, because the isolation of the soul 
does not come about from seeing Nature. For, the preceptor 
who considers Isvara to be the cause of the world says,, 'the soul 
ignorant and separated from Nature contents itself with joys and 
sorrows; Isvara alone can send it to heaven or hell’. Because 
of this. Nature (?)^® cannot be liberated even when the soul has 
seen Nature. The subtleness of Nature cannot be proved.” 
Then commences the discussion. of Isvara etc. It is too much to 
say that there is nothing unnatural or out-of-the-way in the 
discussion of these topics. But, as Paramatha introduces them, 
they seem far less unnatural. In any case it allows us to suspect 
a tour-de-force on the part of some early commentator instead of 
fathering a verse upon Isvara-Krsna. The relative merits of the 
two hypotheses — supplying a lost kdrikd or cutting out some pos- 
sibly spurious ones — will have to be examined later in some detail. 
But there is no doubt of the fact that Paramartha’s version of the 
commentary on verse 61 makes much better sense than the 
Mathara-Vrtti, which is claimed to be the original thereof. 


13. This looks absurd, as it stands, for it is not Nature that is 
liberated. Is it a slip on the part of M. Takakusu ? 



^MADHYAMARTHASANGRAHA of BHAVAVIVEKA. 

(Restored from the Tibetan Version with an English 
Translation.) 

BY 

Pandit N. Ayyaswami Sastri, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Aytirvedic College^ Mylapore, Madras* 

The Madhyamarthasahgraha which is ascribed to Acarya 
Bhavya Viveka (legs-Idan-hbyed) or popularly known as Bhava 
Viveka by Tibetan translators is a short treatise consisting only 
of 11 anustup verses on the nature of the Double Truth as accep- 
ted in the Madhyamika system of Buddhist philosophy. I have 
not been able to get any evidence other than the colophon of the 
work itself to attribute this work to Bhava Viveka and until the 
contrary is proved we may regard him as the author. In his 
work, the author has presented in a nut-shell the nature of the 
two realities viz., the empirical and the absolute {samvrii and 
paramdriha satyas) with their classifications. The Satya Siddhi 
School founded by Harivarman, which constitutes the stage of a 
transition between Hmayanism and Mahayanism^ was the first 
to introduce into Buddhist philosophy the doctrine of the 
Double Truths.^ Nagarjuna, the first to systematise the 
Madhyamika School, insists that these twofold truths are very 
important and without knowing them one cannot realise the 
deep real import of Buddha's teachings: — 

% cTfq ?r II 

(Nagarjuna's Madhyamika Karika XXIV. 9). 

In the present treatise Bhava Viveka has done the classification 
(vibhdga) hinted in the above Karika. The same has been done 

^ Submitted to the sixth Ail-India Oriental Conference, Patna — 
1930. 

1. Yamakami Sogen ; System of Buddhist Thought p. 173 (1912). 

2. P, L. Vaidya : Aryadeva et son Catuh Sataka. Introduction 
page 19 (Paris, 1923), 
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by Candrakirti in his Madhyamakavatara which will be taken 
into account later on for comparison This table below will 
explain the classification of Truth made in the Madhyamartha- 
sahgraha: — 

SATYA. 


Paramartha Samvrti 


Paryaya Aparayaya i j 

Paramartha Paramartha Mithya- Tathya- 

I Samvriti Sariivrti. 


Jatiparyaya- janmarodha- j j 

Vastu Paramartha Paramartha I j 

I ! 

Sakalpa Mithya- Akalpa Mithya- 
Samvrti Samvrti 

Now Bhava Viveka asserts that the category of a paryaya 
paramartha in the above Table represents the absolute reality, 
which cannot be specified (aparyaya) and explaining it, says in 
verse No. 6 that it is above every possible determination {mrva- 
prapancavarjiia) and it is neither existent nor non-existent^ nor 
both at once, nor neither. This kind of explanation of the €ihso- 
lute reminds us of the well-known credo of the Madhyamikas: — 

^ Bwm mm { 

a verse attributed to Acarya Sarahapada by the compiler of the 
Su bhasitasangraha. 

ParySya paramartha (the absolute that can be specified) 
our author subdivides into jati paryaya vastu paramartha (the 
absolute that can be specified as a kind of }ati= Karya^ --produc- 
tion and the janmarodha paramartha (the absolute which is the 
complete extinction of ail manifestations). As no light is thrown 

1. Compare the Lankavatara-Sutra (Kyota, 1928) p, 186. Verse 72. 
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by the author on the former, he seems to have includecl in it the 
views of the Tirthikas sueh as Sahkhyas etc, 

Bhavya explains janmarodha paramdriha by saying 
that (the Hinayanists maintain that) the visible wwld is 
produced out of four conditions {praiyayas) and has the four 
limits^ 2 ^/s., (1) Birth and Death (2) Immortality and 

Annihilation, (3) Existence and Non-existence, (4) Phenomenon 
and Voidness, and that the extinction of its manifestation is the 
absolute truth. Nagarjiuia tells us that these four conditions 
are the following;— dlambana^ anantaria, and adhipatu^ 
This classiiication into four varieties of conditions, we are told^, 
belongs to Sarvasti-Vada School of HInayana Buddhism and its 
followers are characterised as co-religionists^ {svayuihyas) 
by Bhava Viveka and Candrakirti. The central concep- 
tion of the absolute in the schools of early Buddhism d.g., the 
Sarvasti-Vada School, is that ^ When all manifestations are stop- 
ped all forces extinct, remains the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, 
eternal death, and it is a separate element, a reality, the reality of 
the elements in their lifeless condition,^ But the Sautrantikas, 
on the contrary, denying the lifeless substance of Nirvana main- 
tain that <dt is the absolute end of manifestations, the end of 
passion and life {klesajamnanoh ksaya) without any positive 
counterpart^’'. It is, therefore, possible that Bhavya brings under 
the category of janmarodha paramdriha the views of the 
Sarvasti-Vadins and those of Sautrantikas. 

Samvrtisatya (empirical truth) the author defines as the 
world as it appears to our eyes. This is again divided into 
empirical truth which is real (iathya samvrii=^T. S.) and empiri- 
cal truth which is unreal {mithyd samvrti—M, S.). T. S, is 
confined to those worldly objects which are capable of produc- 
ing useful results. M. S. refers to those apparent objects which 
are incapable of being useful. This is again divided into sakalpa 
M. S. and akalpa M. S. Sakalpa according to the author 

1. Satacchandra Das, Tibetan Dictionary, p. 968. 

2. MMhyamika Karika, I. 2. (B. B. IV). 

3. Th. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Nirvana, p. 194. n. 6. (Leningrad, 
1927). 

4. Prajnapradipa, p. 24. (B. I.) and Prasannapada, p. 76 n. (B. B 

IV). 

5. Th. Stcherbatsky, op. cit. p. 27. 

6. Ibid, p. 29. 
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is the misapprehension of a snake in the rope (lying in the dark) 
aMpa signifies the perception of double moon 
(in the sky by a man suffering from an eye disease). It must 
be admitted that the criterion on which such a distinction 
has been drawn by the author is difficult to explain satisfactorily. 
This much can, however, be said that in the former case 
the mistaken notion of a snake in a rope is considered to 
be sakalpa M. S., because it imposes the attributes of a snake 
which are absent there on the existing rope on account of 
some similarity between the snake and the rope; while in the 
latter case, the perception of double moon in the sky is called 
Akalpa M. S. because no imposition of anything that is absent is 
made on the existing moon, as in the former case, but simply 
a second moon is imagined. 

In fine, Bhavya winds up his classification saying thas all the 
truths can be condensed into two broad heads referred to above. 

It is interesting to compare this classification with that of 
Candraklrii in Madhyamakavatara^ According to him the 
absolute truth is only of one kind^ and cognisable only by 
those who have right knowledge (samyagdrsa). The empirical 
truth is what ordinary people {prlhagjana) think of. Since 
there is a distinction between the ordinary men of perfect 
sense-organs {susihendriya) and those of defective sense organs 
(dustendriya), he makes a similar distinction in the sphere of 
their knowledge. The sphere of knowledge relating to the 
laymen with perfect sense organs, Candrakirti calls empirical 
truth of the world (loka smhvrii) or sound empirical truth satnyak 
samvrti), because it is true so far as the wordly affairs are con- 
cerned. But of the ordinary people with defective sense-organs, 
the cognifive activities, such as perception of hair in the sky and 
of the water in the mirage etc., are untrue even with regard to 
worldly affairs and so they go by the name of unworldly or 
unreal empirical truth {aloha or miihyasanwrii). It is worthy 
of note that among the conditions (pmiyaya) of defects of sense- 
organs (indriyopaghaia) he includes the thesis (siddhania) 
established by the unwise {asat) and fallacious inferences 

1. Chapter VI. 23 and the following (B. B. IX) and the restored 
Sanskrit text of the 6th Chapter (in course of publication in the Madras 
Oriental Series No. 4, as a supplement to the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vo!. Ill, Part 4). 

2. Madhyamakavatara, p. 119, L. 16. 
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(anumandbhasa) znd so on. Then speaking of examples of 
aloka-samvrii in verse No, 26, he says that whatever is 
constructed by Tirthikas being influenced by slumber of ignor- 
ance (ajndna middha) according to their caprice and whatever is 
imagined in the mirage (by fools) are not at all true even from 
the wordly standpoint of view and therefore are illusory. We 
learn from his Bhasya thereon that the Tirthikas referred to are 
Sahkhyas and others. It is not, however, easily ascertainable as to 
who are alluded to by Candrakirti while using the term aniimd*' 
ndbhdsa along with the conditions of defects relating to the mind. 
Probably he alludes there to the svatantrdmimdna School oi 
Madhyamikas expounded by Bhava Viveka whom he violently 
attacks in his Prasannapada very often on the score that all the 
anumdnas set forth by Bhavya to establish the absolute prove 
fallacious. 

It is evident, anyhow, that Candrakirti classifies sawwii 
saiya into two : — tathya-samvrii and miihyd-samvrii and 
brings under the latter category the views of the unwise (cisat^ 
Tirthikas) which Bhavya includes probably in the category of 
jdtiparydyavasiu paramdrtka znd th^t the niiihyd-samvrti is not 
brought into two classes again as is done by Bhavya in the pre- 
sent treatise. Now the question naturally arises as to the category 
in which the co-religionists, Hinayanists and Vijnana- 

vadins^ have been placed in this classification. Candrakirti boldly 
asserts that all the Vadas of dlaya-vijndnai pud gala, 5 skandhas, 
and 18 dhdtiis are intentionally introduced by Buddha only as a 
means of realising the undefinable absolute {anaksara-iattva) 
by the ordinary folk. It is to be finally pointed out from the 
above comparison that Candrakirti betrays his fervent Buddhist 
faith by a categorical denial of even worldly reality to the 
Tirlhika views, whereas Bhavya is liberal in bringing them under 
the absolute. 

F'or the Tibetan, I have made use of the Narthang Edition in 
the Santiniketan and Adyar Libraries. A copy of this was kindly 
sent to me by the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal duly corrected after comparison with a more legible Nar- 
thang Edition accessible to him. The original Sanskrit text of 
the Madhyamarthasangraha has unfortunately been lost to us 
as is the case with many similar ancient Sanskrit works on 
Buddhist philosophy, and my humble effort has been to restore 
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from the Tibetan translation, the original in Sanskrit, as set forth 
below. 

RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 

a 11 

IJ II 

^ tI RJTI I%^rri3cqi^'^sfq 

3ff? 

srqiiim II 

Rcqfirrq srfa^wRi gff: I 
JrR«icT q^IT p[Rf W^^l II ? II 
q^qjiq: Qtqfq giiecr; 1 

q?Ri^i R'^qq^: qi^sqr fs^w; R 11 11 

qqiqq?qp|^iqq'[qq?:qT4qi: i 
e R ^Rqq^r 5 :ri %iRqjhqq?g r ii \ ii 

q?qi^iR'qfR:, q<i^ I 

^(=5rrq) ‘^^Wff^=^’^i2l?q¥ntisf%#sfq r ii » n 
R§’?TcqqRRq: R:, ‘^^RSq^q^cR I 
R 5 qq'tqRfl^ ^|q: q^qRcT: i| H 11 
Rc^lfe^FrRf#t^qgqi%l%: 1 

q3i?R tRmfi t, qqmiR g eifc a ^ a 
erfq ^|qi fq^qn^r r iEffi: i 
ci«qT f| q^R^qi^ni^qjT a 'S Ii 

rfsqgiR^q il, ?^qq5^%qis^qq; 1 
iq«q!^ ^^:Tqffi%qrfl:^Hrr r ^ n <; \\ 

1. Tib. no=S>sr? ~ 

2. Tib. hkhor-ba.tna-ston-ba=#qi%q|??r ? It is difficult to explain 
the particle ‘ma’ here. I take it to be a final particle denoting feminine 
gender (Set Sard Chandra Das Dictionary under ‘ma’). So I have 
translated the word ‘ hkhor-ba-ma' as MW. 

3. p. 42, and note 1. 

4. Compare Lankavatara-Sntra (Kyoto, 1923) p. 152, Verse 20 ; 

%f tra: st^ ! qg«%|S35qf ggsr q % n 

also, p. 43. 

3. cf. p.42. 
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AT gfirqjsfljffr 1 

•••—•••.—••2 n ^ n 

^5T Apq fs:!4r el emele 3 1 

eqRpi cf^ f| e^T^jp It ? o II 

eR w J?f«r ipqeenleef : I 
^5qfolr «?: e e^e? %%cr5^ il { ? u 

|cqr^le53?^l^i5l‘r e^wleei;: ew: II 

qf^cl F^ofre: || 

TIBETAN VERSION. 

RGYA. GAR. SKAD. DU| MADHYA. MA. RTHA. 
SAM. GRA. HAj BOD. SKAD. DU| DBU. MAHI 
DON. BSDUS. PA|| 

beam. Idafu hdas. dpaL kun, in. bzan. po, la, phyag, hishaL /o|j 

gan, dag. skye. med, rtogs. pa. nid, yin. yan. iha. snad. no. gait, 
snin. rjes. hkhor. ba. ma. sion* bar\ rgyal. ba. rrmms. ni. hjig. 
rten. bde^ bar. bskyab. pahi. phyir\ hdi. ru. shug$. kyan. dri, med. 
bio. dan. Idan. de. dag. rnams. la. riag. iu. bdag. phyag. htshal. lo\\ 

l.bden.pa.gHis.ni.]Uta.htthi\ don. ni. rtogs. par. by a, hahi. 



bdag. gis. hdi. ni. rah. brtsams. ie\ sans, rgyas. rnams. kyis. 

chos bstan. pa\\ 

2, bden. pa. gms. su^ hdiis. pa don. dam. dan. ni. kun. rdsob. 

Po\ 

dam. pahi doji. ni. spros bral. te\ de, yan. rnam. pa. gnis. su. 

bya\\ 

3. rnam. grans, kyi. ni. don. dam. dah\rnam. grans, nia.yin. don. 

dam. mo\ 

dan. po. de. yah. ghis. yin. ie\ rigs. rnam. grans, don. dah\\ 

4a skye. ba. bkag. pahi. don. dam. nio\ mu. bshi. skye. hgog. la. sogs. 

pahi\ 

L For the explanation and difference of these two samzfrtis. See 
p. 44, 

2. Here the gap is conjectural. 
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^inn. ishigs. bshi. yi. rigs. pa. de\ snan. halii. dnos. po. ihams. 

cad. kyan\\ 

5. skye. ba. bkag. pahi. dov. dam. ino\ spros. pa. thanis. cad. kyis. 

sioii. pa I 

de. ni. rnam. grans, ma. yin. pahi] dam. pahi. don. du. hs, 

par. fty< 7 || 

6. yod. pahi. mthah. dan. med. pahi. mtliahl gnis. po. thams. cad. 

spam. pa. sie\ 

de. Ha. bit. na. don. daM. mo\ kun. rdsob.ji. Itar. snah. ba. yin\\ 

7. de. yah. ghis. sn. ses. bya. log. pa. yin. ni. knit, ntsob. dah\ 
yah. dag. pa. yi. kun. rdsob, />oj don. byed. nns. pahi. diios. po. 

«'ll 

8. yah. ciag. kun. rdsob. sites, bya. s/t>j snah. yah, don. byed. ma. 

nns.pa\ 

log. pa. yin. ni. kun. rdsob. po\ de. yah. ghis.su. ses. bya. s/ejj 

9. rtog. bcas.dah.ni. rlog. med. ghis\ rtog. hcas. ihag. pa. la. 

sbnil. hdsin\ 

rtog. med. zla. b a. ghis. hdsin.pahi] 

10. des. na. thams. cad. bden. ghis. sh| hdtispa. hid. bsian. par bya] 
de. don. hams. su. blahs, nas. ni\ phun. sum. tshogs. pa. ihams. 

cad. ihob\\ 

11. dbu, ma. yi. ni. don. bsdus. pa\ de. liar, bdag.gis. bsad.po. y/| 
dge. ba. gah. des. sems. can. gyi\ bsam. pa. myttr. du. hgrub^ 

gynr. d;>jj 

dbu. niahi. don. bsdus. pa. slob. dpon. legs. Idan. 
hbyed. kyis. mdsad. pa. rdsogs. soj| 
lo. tsha. ba. isiml. kbrims. rgyal. pas. 
bsgyur.cih. shus, ie. gnas. 
la, phab. paho\\ 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

I offer my eternal salutations to those Buddhas (Jinas) who, 
although they have realised the truth of anutpatti (of dharmas), 
appeared in thousands of the empirical existences in this world 
through commiseration towards worldly affairs and who, even 
then, retained the pure wisdom. 

I commence the teaching of the dkarmas expounded by 
Buddhas to make known to the world the Double Truths in their 
real connotation. 

Truths, in brief, are twofold da., empirical and absolute 
(samvrii and paramartha). The absolute is above expression. 
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It is divided as the Absolute that can be specified 
{parydya) znd the Absolute which cannot be so specified 
{aparydya),' Tht former is again divided into jdti parydya 
vastu par amdriha (The absolute that can be specified as a kind 
of Production) and janmarodha paramdrtha {Tho abso- 

lute which is the complete extinction of all manifestations). The 
visible world is produced out of four conditions (pratyaya) aiid 
has four limits {kali) viz,, birth^ death etc. and the complete 
extinction of it is called janmarodha. The real absoluie 
(in the author's opinion) is above every possible determination 
and it is neither existent nor non-existent, (nor both at once, nor 
neither). 

Samvrii (empirical Truth) is what appears to our eyes. 
It is divided into real (iailiya) and unreal (miihyd). The 
former is (confined to) those worldly objects w^hich are capable 
of producing useful results and the latter refers to those apparent 
objects which are incapable of being useful. Miihyd samvrii is 
again divided into sakalpd and akalpd. The former is (when) a 
misapprehension (arises) of a snake in a rope (lying in the dark), 
and the perception of a double moon (in the sky by a person 
suffering from eye-disease) constitutes the latter. 

Thus, all the truth, in brief, is, therefore, taught as divided 
into two classes as said above. Having understood this 
teaching, one obtains all prosperity. May the summary of the 
essential principles of Madhyamika system made by me procure 
to all beings what they desire. 


DATE OF MURAi^CiYCTR MUTINAKARAA’AR. 


BY 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., 

Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, 

Mtiranciyur Mutinakarayar is the author of the second 
stanza in Pnranamiru, one of the eight ancient anthologies in 
Tamil Literature. He blesses the Cera king Pernncorniiiyafi- 
ceralatan with long life along with his able and sincere counsel- 
lors unthwarted like the Himalayas and the Mt. Potiyi! where 
the deer warm themselves with their young ones at the fire-triad 
on which A gnihotra is performed by Brahmins both morning 
and evening. Before wishing him long life he refers to him as 
forgiving in nature as the earth, wide in his counsel as the sky, 
strong as the wind, fierce as the fire and sweet in his grace as the 
water, and to the vastness and fertility of his kingdom. 

It is worth noting that, in this stanza, mention is made of 
the four Vedas^, the fire-triad^, and the debt'’ (to gods) in 
the shape of Agnihotra. 

This Mutinakarayar is mentioned to have been one of the 
poets of the First Sangam by Nakklranar in his commentary 
under the first sutra of Iraiyanar-A kapporut. 

But the expression ' nl niliyar ’ found in this second 

stanza of Purananuru stands against that conclusion. For the 
word niliyar which means * may live long ’ is in the potential 
mood {viyankol) and has here for its subject * ni ’ (the secon d 
personal pronoun singular).. Tolkappiyanar, the author of Tol- 
kappiyara, (the earliest extant grammar of the Tamil language) 
who is mentioned by the same Nakkiran&r to have lived in the 
Middle Sangam period definitely states that a verb in the potential 

(1) JVdal veianeri. 

(2) Mum. 

(3) Katan; cf. Jayaraano vSi brahmanas tribhir rmvd jayate, brah- 
macaryena ysibhyo yajnena devebhyah prajaya pitybhyah (Taittiriya- 
Samhita, 6). 



;■ :;daTE; GP:^^ MUTINAKARAYAR ; : Si 

mood cannot have for its subject either ike first personal pro- 
nouns ot the second personal pronouns^; while the author of 
who lived much later states that such a verb can have 
for its subject aii kinds of nouns and pronouns^. This clearly 
shows that the use of viyankdl verb with the nrst and the second 
personal pronoim for its subject was a later development. If so, 
Mutinakarayar should have lived later than Tolkappiyanar. If 
it is a fact that the latter lived during the Middle Sangam, the 
former could not have lived during the First Sangam. 



1 . Avarrtil^ 

Mmmiiai tanmai y-ayi r-itatiotu* 

Mamm takum viyahkdt kilavL (Tol. Collatikaram, 226). 


2, Kayavolu ravvor rlrra viyahk^ 

lyalu mitam-pa, l-ehku m-enpa, (Nai3t:U«l, 338). 



GRAMMATICAL METAMORPHOSIS OF THE TAMIL 
NOUNS KATAI, VAYIN AND KALAl. 

BY 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., 

Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras. 

The words katai, vayin, and kalai were originally nouns, the 
first two denoting place and the last denoting time. Eventually 
they have become the seventh case-suffixes if they follow nouns 
and verbal participial suffixes if they follow relative participles. 
The process through which such a metamorphosis has come may 
be learnt from an examination of the following expressions: — 

A. 

( 1 ) Qpdir JO soils mL-Quj 

Miinralan-kataiye (Tol. Ehit. I and 62)A 

( 2 ) 

Ra-la-valan-kataiye {ibid. 30). 

(3) 

Na-v-valan-kataiye {ibid. 72). 

(4) ^ssiOJuimsesiL- 
lyaiya-k-katai (Kuraj, 230). 

B. 

( 1 ) GtnrifjeiiuSi^^ssr 

Moli-vayin-ana (Tol. Elut. 57, 14.3, 417). 

(2) .^Q;ttS(S3i«w 

A-vayin-ana (i5W. 148, 200, 240, 284, 292, 296, 315, 320, 
438). 

(3) Ou.T0«ff®it9@)«ir 

Porul-vayin-ana {ibid. 481; Tol. Col. 95, lOO).^ 

(4) eoaSmQo^jpiuj 
Vayin-rorum (Perum. 133)3. 

(5) suaieBT &uSpQus>^^!T 
Vayin-vayir perukuvir (Ciru. i63)L 

1. Tol.=Tolkappjyam ; Eiut.=EiuttatikSram. 

- 2A •UoL=^Collatikaiam^?;g;;[.v.p.;y v'\: ^;:- 
o;- ;3. ;; :Terum.=Terui^^ ' 

■ ; 4. -v Cipi.:=Ciru-p®a-Srru4>-l«iiai. V ■ 
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(6) 7 Q$)SQJuSli^ 

Uyartiiiai-t“tokai«vayin (Tol. Col 94). 

(7) Quir0mQja9-^^ 

„ , ; /(I) ^ooSiTSST'^nijfrm 

Afi'^oka-k-kalai-y-ana (Tol Elut. 40). 

(2) '€U0^/S/S.T'^liJ/T6Sr 

Variiun-kalai-y-ana (/fc/rf. 399, 430). 

(3) LjmifTi^iEisir'^iJurissr 

Piinarun-kalai-y-ana (ibid, 432). 

(4) uemi^^^arr'^iPLl} 

Panpil-kalai-y-um (Porunar 237)1 

(5) su^srr^ 

Varu-kalai (ibuL 305, 317, 451, 455). 

(6) Q^if}ii^iks(T%s<i 

Teriyiin-kalai (ibid, ]3, 22). 

(7) 

Varuun-kalai (ibid, 311, 404,; 471). 

( 8 ) Q^frdr^fsjs. 7^2/30 

Tonrun-kalai (ibid, 446). 

(9) Q<p(ii^sGs7Q £m‘p s.T^ 

Cerukkotu ninra kalai (Porunar. 89). 

In the first three examples of A* katai means ‘ place ' and is 
a noun, since it cannot be the seventh case-suffix after ^ al ' the 
negative particle, ^ The expressions miinralahkataiye, ralavalan^ 
kataiye and navvalahkataiye respectively mean * in places other 
than the three < in places other than r and I and in places other 
than n, ' One may doubt how the word katai is construed as 
a noun in the seventh case in the absence of the seventh case- 
suffix. The answer is that the seventh and the second case- 
suffixes may be dropped in nouns even though such nouns come 
after the verbs which they qualify^. Hence in all the above 
cases the seventh case-suffix kan is understood. The same is the 
case with ^ iyaiyd-k-katai * in A (4). lyaiyd-k-katai stands for 
iyaiyd-k-katai-k-kan where katai is a noun denoting place and 


1 . Porunar. — Porimar>a^u-p-patai. 

2. ‘ am ' in ahak-kaiat ye is only z. car iyai, 

3. Aiyiih kannu m-alld-p portihmyin 
Mey-y-urupti iohda v-iruti y-&na* (Tol. Col. 105), 
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has its seventh case-suffix dropped. But later on it seems that 
this rule was not paid due attention and the word ^kataf itself 
was construed as the seventh case -suffix if it followed a nouii^ 
and a suffix of the verbal participle if it followed a relative parti- 
cipte^. 

The same is the case with the word ^ vayin \ In examples 
1 to 3 under B it is clear that it is a noun since it is followed by 
the case-suffix an. It must be noted here that an, though an 
instrumental suffix, is used in the locative sense. In the examples 
4 and 5 vayin is evidently a noun since the expression vayin* 
ronim ^nd vayin-vayin mezns In every phce. In the examples 
* uyarUmi44okai--vayin ' and ^poruUvayin* , it is evident that kan, 
the locative suffix has been dropped; but now the word vayin is 
taken to be the locative suffix since it follows the noun tokuL 

The noun ^ kdlaV has the same history. In examples 
1 to 3 under C, Mlai is evidently a noun denoting time since it is 
followed by the case-suffix an. The same is the case in example 
4 since it forms the second member of the compound panpil-kdiai 
which means ^ the occasion when good character was absent/ 
But in examples 5 to 9 under C the locative suffix kan is 
evidently understood after kdlau In that case the words 
ieriynm, varum, tonrum and ninra are all relative participles 
qualifying the word kdlai which stands for kdlai^k^kan. But now 
ieriyitnkdlai etc, are taken only as verbal participles meaning 
ieriyiimpolutu' etc. It seems that such a method of interpi^e- 
ting a relative participle followed by a noun in the seventh case 
with the case-suffix being understood, as a verba! participle was 
in existence even at the time of TolkappiyanarL 

Hence the words katal, vayin and kdlai and similar words 
denoting place and time are now construed as the locative 
suffixes if they follow nouns and as the verbal participial suffixes 
if they follow relative participles, both the relative participle and 
such a noun together becoming a verbal participle, while 
originally they should have been nouns. 


1. Kan kdl kaixi itai talai vay ticai vayin (NauinSl, 302). 

2. Fin-mim kdl-ka^tai vali-y-hat t-enmm 
Anna marapir kdlah kEnniya 

Enna ki\aviyu m-avatriyal pinavl, (Tol, Col. 229). 



ANCIENT BHRGUS. 

BY 

A. Padmanabhayya, Pleader, Tirupati. 

chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY:— 

No word of apology is necessai-y to justify the claim of an 
account of the ancient Bhrgus* or Bhfirgava sages— seers 
and singers par excellence upon the valuable time of the readers 
of this thesis. 

The claim of this ancient mythical and mystic race 
upon the attention of the learned public arises primarily from 
the fact of their intricate and interesting connection with the 
early history and culture of all ancient civilized races — both 
Semitic and Aryan— a division which is purely conventional 
from the point of view of early culture. From a close study of 
the 10th Chapter of the book of Genesis of the Bible, the reader 
must find that the distinction is more _ apparent than real. 
Sumerian, the Phoenician and the Hittite are often a stumbling 
block. 

The famous account of the excavations in the Sindh valley, of 
Sir John Marshall followed by an account of the ancient Asuras 
of our Literature by Mr. Banerjee Sastri, impels me to urge on 
the attention of scholars not only the claims of the Ancient 
Asuras, but also of their priests and seers, the ancient Bhrgus — 
whose accounts abound in our Vedas, Epics and Puranic 
literature. 

The Bhrgus supply the connecting link between the Semitic 
and the .Aryan element. Their account unravels many points of 
comparative mythology, religion and philology. In fact — 
the “Bhrgu '' will supply the key to understand many of the 
underlying strata of the early civilisation of the world, unearthed 
by the labours of Western Scholars in ancient Aegean area, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Persia. We shall also be in a position 
to understand many of the missing links in the chain of connec- 
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tion between the old pre- Aryan or proto-Aryan religion and the 
various religious beliefs of North and South India and their 
intimate connection with the culture and religion of ancient Iran. 

Ragozin, in his Vedic India, shows the intimate relationship 
between the Dekhan and the Chaldean country and urges the 
theory of the conquest of Northern India by the Dravidians or 
the Turanian race, and their eventual entry into the Dekhan 
along with the Kolarians. But that scholar did not consider 
who these Dravidians are, and how they were related to the 
Aryans or the Iranians and does not assign to them any definite 
place among the Aryan or Semetic races. 

Some historians indefinitely class these early Dravidians 
along with the Dasyus and aboriginal races — all with a view to 
give the later Aryan a greater prominence. The Dravidian 
races represent the pre-Aryan Iranian people and they are closely 
related to the ancient Asuras — a forgotten name. Remnants 
of its greatness being preserved, internal evidence in our sacred 
literature reveals to us their existence, and their once world-wide 
importance. These Dravidians are the first civilized race to 
enter our country by the sea along with the Asura Yadus and 
Iksvakus and the evidence of our literature identifies them with 
the ancient Bhrgus — thus making possible, from the point of view 
of South Indian history, the equation Dravida = Asura = Bhrgu. 
We shall try to amplify this equation by reference to the history 
of countries outside India in the sequel. The amplified equation 
will be Asura-Bhrgu-Dravidia-Pelasgian-Phygian-Hittite Pho- 
e n ic ian-Greek- Etruscan- Lat i n- Frank. 

CFIAPTER II 

SOUTH INDIA. 

The Bhrgus in India, may now be said to present all the 
South Indian races placed under the common designation of 
Agnikulas. They are the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, Kohls, the 
Iksvakus, the Nagas, Kadambas, Pallavas, the Colas, Pandyas, 
Keralas and the Calukyas who rose to prominence at some stage 
or other of South Indian History till the 12th Century A. D. 

Fire is the God of the Bhrgus, and Brahma is their ancestor. 
This ancestry is not only apparent from the account of the 
Bhrgus in the Epics but also frpip the inscriptions giving the 
genealogy of these races — particularly from the suffix Varnian 
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appended to the names of the Kings of these races — which means 
nothing more than-Brahma or fire. 

The west coast of South India — is according to traditional 
account, the land carved out of the sea by Parasurama the 
noblest scion of the race. The Bhrgus entered South India by 
the west coast. The traditional era Kollam in the Malabar 
country, accounts of many an ancient shrine in South India and 
traditional folklore, all point to the wanderings of this race 
ihroughout the length and breadth of South India from the 
banks of Narmada to Kanya Kumarl. 

Tne Chief sources of our knowdedge of the Bhrgus are (1) 
Rg Veda (2) Atharva Veda (3) Puranas — particularly the Visnu, 
Bhagavata, Matsya and Kurma (4) the Rama3mna (5) and the 
Mahfx-Bharata. The Bhrgus are the collectors of a major portion 
of the Rg Veda; the Atharva is purely their own lore. The Visnu- 
Purana and the two epics, from the evidence in these works 
themselves, owe their compilation to this mystic race. External 
evidence is to be sought for in the histories of the Hittites, Medo- 
Persians, Etruscans and Latins, Greeks and pre-Greek races/ 
and the races of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 

III. 

What is the cradle of this race ? What is their connectioii 
with the Dravidian race ? 

The l^.g Veda is the earliest relic of ancient Aryan literature. 
There are statements in that Veda which declare the existence 
of earlier traditions. According to the opinion of competent 
scholars, many portions of the Atharva Veda are even earlier than 
the Rg Veda, These statements lead us to the belief of the exist- 
ence of a time, when the Aryan and the proto- Aryan were one — 
whatever that term may mean for the present. 

The Puranas are the collections of the layman's learning or 
folklore and they must be Sanskritised versions of pre-Sanskrit 
accounts as borne out by the statement in the Matsya-Puraiia — 
that the first branch of knowledge which emanated from Brahma 
is the Purana and this Parana is the Adi Brahmanda Parana of 
which the Visnu or Parasarasariifcita is a redaction. The two 
epics, from their internal evidence, at their inception owe their 
origin to the inspiration given to their authors by Brahma and 
their reputed authors are Bhargavas* It is from the Puranas and 
V— S 
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the epics therefore that we must expect to get a full account of 

their compilers. 

Before dealing, therefore, with the Vedic and other evidence 
we shall deal with the Puranic evidence and try to trace the 
cradle of the race. 

The Puranas, deal with the geography of what are called the 
seven Dvipas. To understand the history of the Bhrgus, we 
must locate some of these Dvipas and among these Dvipas, 
Plaksa Kusa Dvipas SaJmali and Kraunca show evident 
traces of their activities. The KuLa Dvipa and a portion of 
Plaksa is their original cradle. 

According to the Kurma Purana the Brahman, or, the first 
caste of the Kusa Dvipa are worshippers of Brahma and are 
called Dravidians. Let us, therefore, try to locate the Kusa Dvipa 
first. ^ 

According to Ragozini the Dravidians are Nagas, worship- 
pers of the sacred serpent, the symbol of the earth. According 
to Professor Monier Williams^ the Dravidians or Dra vidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows they were 
Turanians. They are the Vratya or out-caste Ksattriyas. We 
have thus to find^out what is this Naga country and who are 
these Vratyas. Vratya, like Asura, assumed a degraded meaning 
only m later literature. * 


IV 

KUSA-DVIPA. 

In spite of the elusive nature of the ethnological details 
given for this Dvipa in the various Puranas, there are sufiicient 
materials whereon we could depend, and identify the same with 
portions of modern Persia. There is a remnant of the name of 
this Dvipa presei-ved in the modern province of Kuzistan, on the 
Persian gulf. That it formed part of Modern Persia and ex 

tended therefrom as far as the Wertern limits of Baluchistan 
admits of no doubt. 

Kiizistan is the ancient land of Elam-a country which 
played a very prominent part in the early annals of Babylon 
Chaldsea. It is in this country that Herodotus places the ofird 
nal cradle of the Phoenician race, and the P hcenicians are the" 

;Vedic;Tn<fia,: page; iOglFS 
2, Indian Wisdom-page 312 note. 
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ancient Iksvakus whose connection with the Vasisthas a branch 
of the Bhrgus is apparent from the Puranas and the Epics. The 
Bhrgus and Vasisthas are descendants of Varuna and it is in 
Elam we have to locate Varuna, the Asura par excellence, the first 
God to whom worship was being paid by the proto-Aryans. 
More will be said about this later on. Suffice it to say for the 
present that Sushan, capital of Elam, is the city of Varuna 
according to the Matsya Purina. 

ffW 3^1 tffilcT: !” 

There is also an Elamite God referred to in one of the 
sculptural representations by Mr. C. W. Johns in his 
book on Babylon. A God catching his enemies in a net and 
beating them with a club reminds us of Varuna and his noose. 

According to the Visnu Purina the island is so called from 
a clump of Kusa grass situated in the island. The people are 
worshippers of Brahma which is the same as fire or IMna as 
indicated by the other Puranas. The residents of Plaksa and 
Puskara are also worshippers of Brahma, and it appears to me 
that the scheme of the seven Dvipas mentioned in the Puranas 
represents the ancient Scheme of Zoroaster and Ahurmazda— 
viz., the seven divisions of light peopled by those who follow the 
teaching of Ormuzd. The names of Kings and their sons are 
mostly names of the Fire God, Brahma; the fire God, or, the 
Atharvan of the Bhrgus, is the Atar of the Zoroastrians Cyavana 
Bhargava is the special protegee of the Asvins. His descendants 
—the Raivatas founded Kusasthall (later Dvaraka) on the west 
coast of India. Very early Zoroaster is referred to by Berosus 
as one of the earliest Kings of Babylon and Ahurmazda of 
Zoroaster is probably the Mada Asura raised by Cyavana to fight 
Indra in the struggle to give the Asvins a share in the Soma 
drink. 

Trisahku is one of the earliest Iksvaku Kings according to 
the Puranas. Puranic accounts mention a Manu Priyavrata, or, 
Satyavrata, a Dravidesvara, as a hero of the flood. Trisanku is 
also known as Satyavrata and he is Tissanki mentioned in the 
accounts of the Hittites, as Tissenki or King of Parasu or Persia 
in one of the earliest list of Hittite Kings^. The God of the 
flood according to the account in the Mahabharata Vanaparva 
is Brahma — the God of the Bhrgus. From a comparison of the 
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flood account as given in the Indian, Persian and Babylonian 
accounts, one is certainly led to infer that the three accounts 
refer to the adventures of one and the same hero a Dravidian or 
Asura emperor, a protegee of Brahma or Varuna the God of the 
Asuras. Sayce places the cradle of the Hittites in a land which 
he calls Kussara. 

According to the Persian account, the great flood took 
place during the times of the mythical Jamgid (Djemshed). Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian account, the hero of the flood is Sit 
Napistam in whom we may trace Yama or Yima or Engid the 
first mortal to be immortalised — Vaivasvata Manu. The Bhrgu 
Jamadagni is a descendant of this hero. In fact the genealogy 
of the Bhrgus as given in the Maha-Bharata includes Manu and 
jamadagni in the list.i Parasurama, the last hero of the list is 
closely connected with Syamantapaficaka — the later Kuruksetra. 
The ruby Syamanta connected with Sri Krsna and Satrajit is 
known in the Persian accounts as the Ruby of Shamshid and it 
may be Jamgid. 

The Kusikas and Bhrgus are closely allied races and they 
are related to the Iksvakus in more than one respect. The 
designation of this island is said to be due to a clump of Kusa 
grass found in the island. Kusa is holy grass. Scholars impute 
the name of the island to the tribe of Susians and Cuthites. The 
Puranic writer had in his mind, the clump of sacred grass used 
in sacrifices to the fire God Brahma. This grass is called in 
Persian history Baresma. The ancient land of Elam, is the home 
of the Phoenicians the sons of Cush and also of the Iksvakus, 
particularly of the line in which Rajarsi janaka was born. A 
clump of Kusa grass is the symbol of a brother of this Janaka 
known as Kusadhvaja. Rama’s eldest son is called Kusa from 
his maternal line. He was brought up by Valmiki who is Kusin. 
The Elamite Eri Aku is Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, mother 
of Pandavas and her Naga ancestry is apparent from the account 
of Bhima and Patala in the Maha-Bharata. 2 The patron of 
Kunti is Durvasas, who is called Kusaarani. All the Kuru 
names in the Maha-Bharata are mostly names of Nagas and 
Naga Kings and the account of the Bharata is merely a tradi- 
tional internecine struggle of Naga and allied races in the 


1, Stc Ch. 66 Adi Parva, Ch. 15 Vanaparva. 

2. Adi, Ch. 128. 
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ancient land of Elam and Patala the kingdom of Vasuki, and 
Kgs, par excellence. 

Another important race of this island are the Kusikas-des- 
cendants of Gadhi and Visvamiti'a. . The Kusikas are admittedly 
related to the Bhrgus through Satyavati, the daughter of Gadhi 
married to Bhargava Rcika. 

We shall next proceed to an account of the Plaksa and after 
fixing the cradle proceed to the dispersion of this race towards 
the east and west and incidentally consider an account of 
Salmali, and KrauSca Dvipas and the colonies of the Kusa 
Dvipa. 

V 

PLAKSA-DVlPA. 

According to the Visnu-Purana, this Dvipa is named after a 
Plaksa or holy Fig tree sacred to Brahma— evidently a totem 
tree of the races residing therein. Medhatithi isthe King of the 
country, Medhatithi is the son of Ahgirasa-Kanva. The details 
given in the Purana give us sufficient data to identify the island 
of Plaksa with the western portion of modern Persia, to the 
north of Kusistan as far as the middle of Trans-Gaucasian country. 

According to some other Puranas followed by Professor 
Dawson in his diction^iry of Hindu mythology, the name for this 
land is Gomedha. It is also known as Sveta-Dvipa according to 
the geographical account given in the Bhisma-Parva of the 
Maha-Bharata. 

From Plaksa proceeded the Bhrgu Phi-ygian and the 
Pelasgian, Pre-Greek Pelasgian is traceable to Plaksa and not 
vice versa. 

Now about the identity. The seven districts of the island 
as given in the Visnu-Purana are — 

1. Santabhavya. 

2. Sukhodaya. 

3. Ananda. 

4. Siva. 

5. Ksemaka. 

6. Sisira. 

7. Dhruva. 

Among these districts— Ksemaka appears to be clearly as- 
certainable. Sema or Ksemaka lies in Trans-Caucasia, where one 
Semaka is the capital of the Khanat of Shirwan, and was known 
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to Ptolemy as Kamachia. Siva is probably referable to a district 
of which Sivas (Sebastum) was probably the centre; situated on 
the river Kizil I rmak (ancient Halys). Dhriiva is Troas. Accoid- 
ing to Lempriere^s classical dictionary Troas when taken for 
the whole Kingdom of Priam, may be said to contain Mysia and 
Phrygia Minor The connection of Troas with Plaksa-Dvipa 
and the Bhrgiis will be traced hereafter through Phrygia and the 
Phrygians. 5 isira is traceable to the city of Kaisiriyeh capital 
of Capadocia, within 20 miles of which passes, the river Halys, or 
Kizil frmuk. Among the rivers mentioned Amrta is the river 
Sefd Rud falling into the Caspian sea. It is also called Amenda. 
The division Amenda is called after the ancient city of Anti^ 
and appears also to be referrable to the Goddess Amendph 
worshipped there. Amendph is a name of Ishtar. The river 
Sikhi is the upper portion of the river Tigris. Sukhodaya is the 
country of the tribe Sukhi mentioned in Assyrian history. The 
Bhagavata Parana mentions Santabhavya as situated in two parts. 
Nahvada shown therein is the country of Nahrain and Somaka 
is in the division shown in modern maps to the west of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Now to come to the names Gomedha and Kurauda and 
Sweta as applied in whole or in part to this Dvipa, The country 
of Gomedha is mentioned in the history of the ancient Assyrians. 
VVe read in the pages of the Historian's History of the World 
Mesopatamia page 375 His son Shalmanesar about 1300 B. C. 
was one of the mightiest Assyrian Kings. He ruled over Meso- 
potamia westward to the Belikh at least if not to the Euphrates 
and assured to Assyria, the possession of northern tract between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris which was afterwards the province 
of ^'Gumathene" and ^^Sophene". One of the heroes of the 
famous Argonautic expedition is Cometes from whom probably 
the name Gometes or Cometes is derived. This tract in thus 
part of the ancient Median country conquered by the Assyrian 
Monarch from Media. Gomedha is Surabhi and the Kaipa tree 
and that is why probably the Fig tree is called the Fig of the 
Cow or Gomedha. 

My idea is that Media is called after this Medi or Plaksa— 
the Fig Tree. Medi is a Dravidian Telugu word which means a 
Fig Tree and even to-day there is a variety of the Fig Tree in 


L See old map in rukis, 
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South India, called Brahma Medi or the Fig Tree of Brahma. 
The statement in the Skanda Purana that the (Fig) tree called 
Gomedha gave the name to the island is perfectly reasonable and 
after all it is merely a linguistic confusion. There is another 
Dravidian word for Fig (Atti) to which we have to make refer- 
ence in the sequel. The Matsya Purana mentions a division of 
the island called Kumuda. A scholar in the Journal of the Mythic 
Society finds fault with the Puranic writers and says there is con- 
fusion between Kumuda and Gomedha. He identifies Kumuda 
and Gomedha with the Commodorum of the Greeks basing his 
arguments chiefly on the precious stone Gomedha procured there. 
Kumuda is according to Matsya-Purana a district of Gomedha, 
and the Puranic writer makes no confusion at all. Kumuda is a 
lily and northern Sushan, or the lily country, is in the south of 
Caspian and is a portion of Plaksa or the Median country. 
Susan in Hebrew means lily. Hebrew, Aramiac, and Dravidian, 
are all allied languages and Kumuda is Sanskrit of the same. Susi- 
anaor Sushan is Kumuda. There are two Susans in Medo- Persia 
and one is only a colony from the other and both are countries 
of ancient Iksvakus who are allied to the Bhrgus. The same 
writer in the mythic Journal of the Mythic Society, 1926, derives 
the word “■ Plaksa’’ from Palasgian and identified the Dvipa with 
the country in ancient Greece covered by Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly. The learned Scholar does not consider whence the Palas- 
gians entered these countries. The real case is that the Palasgians 
entered Greece from Plaksa-Dvipa and the word Palasgian comes 
from Plaksa or the Fig Tree. The descendants of the Palasgians, 
a race of Fire Worshippers, are brothers in blood to the Bhrgus 
and Median Fire Worshippers had also a Fig totem. A Fig tree 
overshadowed the cave of the ancient founders of Rome in the 
Wolf’s Cave and the great consternation felt when the Tree of 
Ramulus was destroyed is referred to by a writer of the art 
on Tree Worship in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 13th Edition, 
Nathaniel under the Palasthenian Fig Tree is equally another case 
in point. 

The Fig tree is certainly the totem of the Bhrgus. The 
varieties of the Ficus Religiosa and Ficus Indica are both sacred 
trees for the Bhrgus. They are popularly known as Asvattha and 
Vata and the names given to them by the lexicographer indi- 
cates to us the importance which this tree was wielding over the 
religious beliefs of the people. We read in the Maha-Bharata 
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Vanaparva, Chapter 115, the importance of these trees. Bhrgu 
the father-in-law of Satyavatl directs the mother of Jamadagni 
to embrace the Udumbara fig tree to beget a religiously 
inclined son and asks the wife of Gadhi to embrace the Pippal 
or Asvattha to beget a heroic son. In our sacred literature the 
Asvattha is the tree of the Ksatriyas and it is only later on it 
became particularly the Bodhi or the tree of the wisdom of the 
Buddhist; hence it is later on called also Vipra or the tree of the 
sage, though it is known as Ksatriya tree. It is also called 
Satya namely the tree of the Satl or Ksatriyas, or Asura Hittites 
whom the Egyptian records call Satl. It is also called Yaksavasa 
the abode of the Yaksas, the followers of Kubera. Yaksas are 
Hyksos and their God is Kubera Nara-vahana. Kubera is 
Hittite God and it is that God we find represented in the sculp- 
tures of Boghazkhi Haiti standing on the shoulders of tl e 
priests.^ - 

The Asvattha thus represents the virile power of the Univer- 
sal God and also His Omniscient Wisdom. That is why it is 
called Pippal. Pippal is traceable to Vipra, a Vedic word mean- 
ing” Inspiring”. Vipras are a specially inspired people and 
the Maba-Bharata Vana-Parva particularly places the origin of 
the Vipras on the banks of Devika, a river in the ancient land 
of Elam now called Tib. 

I 

II 

Ancient Elam is thus the land of the Vipras and also of 
Varuna whose capital is Sushan, and who according to the 
conceptions of all religions,— Bhrgu-Dravidian-pre-Aryan 
Medo-Persian, Assyrian, is the highest god. According to 
to Visnu-Purana, Pulastya is the finest king of Viranagara on. the 
river Devika. 

Another name for Plaksa Dvipa is Sveta or white. This 
designation is very important as this Puranic and Epic name 
finds ample corroboration in the history of Mesopotamia and the 
Hittites. 

The designation of Sveta given in Ch. 12 of Bhisma-Parva 
of Maha-Bharata certainly refers to the ancient Kingdom of 

1. See picture at page 112, Hittites. Story of a forgotten empire 
A. H. Saycc. 
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Eliipi, with its ancient capital of Ecbatana^on the ruins of which 
arose the later Medo-Persian empire. The HistoriansV History 
of the Worldi says North east of Assyria, and extending to the 
southern shores of the Caspian was the ancient Kingdom of 
Ellipi, with its capital Ecbatana, the Achmetha of the Bible. Of 
its fortunes we get a glimpse now and then in the course of Assy- 
rian history.’' Now the word Ellipi in Dravidian means white 
and Svetha-Dvipa means, the land of white people. We have a 
reference to a white people in this country and also in the siir- 
rounding country of Cappadocia, whose inhabitants are called 
by the Greeks, the Leuco-Syri or the white Syrians, and these arc 
admittedly, the ancient Hittites. The Goddess Laksmi is wor- 
shipped by the Phrygio-Cappadocians under the designation of 
Ma. She is the same Bhargavi’’-^^ Ma ” who is believed to 
have risen out of the sea, like Apphrodite” and that sea must be 
the sea of Shirwan or Caspian Sea, later on Sanskritised into 
Ksira-Sagara or the sea of milk. 

It is from this country of Ellipi, probably Lebanon in Pales- 
tine is namecf. Lebanon is the country of Phoenicians, allied to 
the Hittites, and the Philistines. Lebanon is otherwise known 
also as Albion or white country, a name later on adopted by the 
colonists from Ellipi. Rome is alban and Britain is the island of 
Albion and we find Albania in the Crimean Peninsula. 

In the Uttara Ramayana we read of Ravana’s defeat at the 
hands of the women of Sveta-Dvipa. This land is the country 
of the Amazons of the Greek writers. This island is, according 
to the Epic, on the shores of Ksirodadhi or the sea of milk. The 
writer of the Bhagavata-Purana knew the ancient land of Elam 
and it is that which he calls Plaksa* Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
are interrelated and that is why we find one Sushan in the north 
and another in the south. The Bhagavata-Purana says that the 
people in the island of Plaksa offer sacrifices to Atman. Now 
the ancient Elamites^, offered worship to Lagamal and Atman, the 
secret title of Susinak or Ishunak. Who this God Atman is and 
how he is connected with Egypt, another land of Cush, we shall 
consider under a separate chapter later on. Another word which 
we have got to consider in connection with the tree totem of the 

Bhrgus is Atti Atys, Attis or Attes in the Lydian, and 

1 . History of Persia, page 585. 

2. See E. B. 9th Edition, Art on Elam, 

V~9 
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Phrygian mythology is a youth beloved for his beauty by the 
Goddess Rhea, called there Agdistis. The story as told at 
Pessinus, the centre of the worship of the goddess, was that by 
Zeus she gave birth to a being born male and female and thatthe 
Gods displeased transformed this being into a tree from the fruit 
of which the daughter of the River God Sangarius bore a boy 
who grew up amongst herdsmen, marvellous for his beauty so 
as to win the love of Agdistis.^ This account of the transform- 
ation of the son of Rhea into a tree is an indication of the worship 
of this tree totem in ancient Phrygia. This tree represents the 
male principle of life— -as Phallus and is identical with Baal Peoi- 
or Brahma the Creator. ’ 


The holy fig tree is referred to in the Rg Veda (I— 135 . 8 ). 
The vessels to hold the Soma juice are prepared from it to 
add virility or power. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in his Age of 
the Mantras at page 127 says “ it is the symbol of the Sisna or 
Fire-drill and corroboration for this is to be found in Mr. Grif- 
fith’s Atharvana Veda, Book V, Hymn 11, page 250. The beauti- 
ful Ahys is Agni the young (Tanunapat) and Agni according to 
the literatui-e and traditions of all countries is the producer of 
life. Fire represents not only individual life or soul but also 
cosmic or universal soul. The writer of the article on “Fire’' 
in the Encyclopaedia BrittaniCa 9th Edition has given a succinct 
and beautiful resume of all the aspects of the worship of this God 
and I cannot put the matter better than quoting the learned 
writers' words. » For a long time through out all the world the 
ancient naturalists who meditated on the greatest wonder of 
physiology supposed that the generation of fire by the friction of 
two woods, one of harder and the other of softer substance was 
the exact counter part of human generation. The heat thus in 
volved was held to be of most subtle nature, a flash of the astral 
light, an intelligent substance. Primary fire impregnated 
primary water and the soul was born. Life was compared to a 
torch and no comparison is more true. Modern chemistrv 
having proved that animal life was a constant burning of oxvPeu 
the ancient myth was not far from truth when it said thli 
Prometheus ani^mated the figure of clay by putting into it a 
spark of fire. Man was thought to be an alloy of fire earth 
water in slightly different proportions, . Fire, a constituent oart 

1. account of Attys in Eucyclopa^dkBri^i^M^^^^^^ 
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of divine creation, became a soul when it was immersed in orga- 
nic matter; it became the body when it was put into organic 
clay/' 

Attys thus represents the principle of generation and is 
equally the symbol of life and fire. The Atharvan Bhrgus are 
children of fire — the word Atharvan itself can be resolved into 
Athar-bene child of Athar or fire. In Semitic- Dravidian Ben or 
Pen means child. Attys thus represents the God Brahma, the first 
and foremost ancestor of the Bhrgus according to the genealogy 
given in Chapter 66 of Adi-Parva of Maha-Bharata. The word 
Attys added as a suffix to personal names in the ancient Lydian 
country and Phrygia, in the Puranic names — means the same 
thing as added to the names of kings in South India. 

Thus far as regards the totem sacred tree of the Bhrgus. 

The word Atty and Medi-Dravidian in origin must give us 
the clue to understand the existence of Phallic worship and the 
worship of the Yotii in places outside the country of its origini 

Plaksa-Dvipa and Kiisa-Dvipa. 


{To be continued.) 



NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Rukminikalyana Mahakavya of Sri Rajacudamani 

DlKSHITA, Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library, 

Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

This work, the publication of which has been begun by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Library, and of which two Sargas have now 
been printed with the commentary called Maiiktikamalika of Sri 
Balayajfiavedesvara, is well worth perusal by all students of 
Sanskrit literature. It belongs to that fruitful period oi “ creative 
art” in Sanskrit literature, namely, the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries after Christ close upon the dissolution of the great 
Vijayanagar Empire. This period witnessed a very healthy 
revival of Sanskrit learning under the patronage of the Viceroys 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, who, after the break-up of that 
Empire, set themselves up as independent rulers at Vellore, 
Penukonda, Gingee, Tanjore, Madura and other places. The 
renaissance was an all-round one, and comprised all the fine arts, 
religion and philosophy. Many were the famous personalities, 
who were the court poets of the chieftains, the most famous 
among them being Appayya Diksita, under the patronage of 
Chinnaborama at Vellore. The author of this work, Rajacuda- 
mani Diksita, known also as Yajnanarayana Diksita, lived at the 
court of king Raghunatha Naick of Tanjore. In the valuable 
introduction to this work written by Mr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., 
now Senior Lecturer, Oriental Research Institute, University of 
Madras, interesting information is given as regards many other 
works of this author, his patron, Raghunatha Naick, his ancestry 
and his family connection with the other famous DIksitas of that 
period. The date of another of his works known as Tantrasikha- 
mani, a treatise on Mimamsa, is said to be 1636 A.D. according to 
a verse in that work. The work is styled a Mahakavya, and one 
should naturally expect that it will fulfil all the characteristics of 
a Mahakavya, as described by Alankarikas. It follows the 
model of Sri Harsa’s Naisadhiya, in manner of treatment and 
in style. One must admit that the poetry is highly artificial and 
difficult. However, the author shows himself as a master of the 
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Sanskrit language and a profound scholar in the Sastras and in 
the technique of Sanskrit poetry. Though the first Sarga has 
105 Slokas and the second 73, the story is not carried far. Many 
works of this period remain unpublished, and the endeavour of 
the Pandits of the Adyar Library is praiseworthy, especially as 
they provide easy access for the students of Sanskrit literature to 
the valuable works of one of the many illustrious poets and 
philosophers of this period, who, while occupying distinction in 
temporal affairs, maintained their ideals of Brahminhood, and 
attained great distinction in philosophy and literature. The 
printing and get-up leaves nothing to be desired. I would sug- 
gest to the Editors that it will be very helpful if they would 
append short notes in English towards the end of the wwk. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 


History of Pre-Mussalman India (in nine Volumes) Vol. I 
Pre-Historic India by Prof. V. Fangacharya M.A., 
Professor of Indian History Presidency College, Madras, 
Huxley Press, Madras, vii + 247 pages. Price Rs. 5 or sh. 
7-6d. 

The Volume under review is the first of a series of nine 
volumes which the author has planned, apparently on a very 
elaborate and ambitious scale. This volume forms a good intro- 
duction to the whole series, comprising as it does, a good deal of 
information regarding the geographical evolution of India, the 
appearance of the first man, the paleolithic age, the transition 
to the neolithic age, the neolithic age itself, the advent and 
use of metals, the civilization of the Indus valley; and finally the 
story of the entry of the Aryans, 

In the first chapter the author refers to theories that are 
advanced by the geologist in accounting for the origin of the 
Earth’s crust, with special reference to the Indian continent. 
The author here endorses the view of the geologist that South 
India is older than Northern India. In the second, we find 
references to theories regarding the first evolution of man. The 
author refers to the theories that regard Syria, Western Asia, 
Central Asia, Burma, Arctic Regions, Africa and India, as places 
where man first evolved. The author, agreeing with Sir Harry 
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Johnston, as may be naturally expected, says, that South India 
should be regarded as the place where man first originated. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in his “The Opening up of Africa ” discusses 
the various theories regarding the birth-place of man and comes 
to the conclusion that the place of origin should be sought for 
either in Burma or South India. There seems to be a good deal 
of truth in this theory and probably we come upon certain defi- 
nite proofs which will finally establish this thesis. In the next 
chapter, the author makes a rapid survey of the paleolithic 
remains in places like Madura, Trichinopoly, Salem, Mysore, 
Bellary, Cudappah, North-Arcot, Chingleput, Bhadrachalam, 
Cundlekhand, Dharwar, and few from Bengal. What little of 
the culture of the paleolith human being could be deduced from 
these remains, has been done by Bruce Foste and others and the 
author reproduces them all in the further portions of the chapter. 
It is also said that the germs of religious thoughts could be traced 
to those paleoliths. In the next chapter the origin of the so- 
called Dravidian is discussed. The theories of the Mongolian 
origin, of the Scythian, Turanian or Central Asian Origin, of the 
Semetic origin, of the Mesopotamian origin, of the Egyptian 
origin, and that of the Mediterranean origin are dis- 
cussed. The last of these theories finds favour with the author 
in the next chapter. In chapter VI the author takes us through 
Neolithic sites in ancient India — sites like those found in Ananta- 
pur, Bellary, Karnool, Cudappah, Hyderabad, South Bombay, 
Gujerat, Kathiawar and Ceylon, and the author is of opinion that 
neolithic culture, wherever it is, is practically identical. The 
culture of the neolith takes up the major portion of the chapter. 
The origin and development of Dravidian Languages is also dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The author refers to the conflicting 
views of Bishop Caldwel and Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, but does 
not commit himself to any opinion on the question. In the 
chapter on the “Advent of Metals” the author refers to the so- 
called bronze, copper and iron ages and show how the bronze 
age was absent from India. The Indians discovered gold at a 
comparatively early age and were using it in various ways. In 
dealing with the Indus valley civilization and the discoveries in 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the author is careful enough not to 
express any view, i.e., whether it is Aryan or Dravidian. The 
last chapter brings down the history of pre-historic India to the 
beginning of the Aryan immigration into India. After referring 
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to the theories of the probable home of the Aryans, the author 
concludes that they could not have been autochthonous but 
should have come into India from their original habitat, which 
should be sought for somewhere between Bactria— Kashmir. 
The author closes with a statement of the views of European 
scholars like Max Muller, Keith, Macdonnel, and Winternitis, 
regarding the date of Vedic civilization. 

On the whole, the volume under review is a useful book 
of reference, bringing together for the reader information con- 
tained in various places. It is hoped that the further volumes of 
the series will be equally, if not more, interesting as the one 
under review. The adoption of proper diacritical marks would 
enhance tfie value of the work to a large extent. 

T. R, Chintamani. 
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^ ^njp&ysLj QufT^^^ liSpOp&^rs Q&r^^00> 

lyarkai-pporulaiy’-irrena^kkilaUaL 

Natural objects should be described by their distinguishing 
features. ; ' 

Ex. nilam valitu (Earth is hard). 

Nir taiinitu (Water is cool). 

20 . Qsuupmsu Qu>T 025 fr UJ!TSsQu>lT(i^ ^pio- 
Ceyarkai-p poriilai y^dkkamot% Mifal, 

In a sentence describing the change which an object has 
undergone, the word denoting that object should be followed by 
the forms of the verb ' aku ' which means ‘ to become 
Ex. Man kutam ayirru (Earth became a pot). 

21 . pirQ^ssr srirmr QpppQp. 

Akkan idne kdrana mutarre. 

The verb ^ aku ' is always preceeded by reason, if the reason 
for the change is given. 

Ex. Enney perramaiyan mayir nalla ayina. 

(Hair became better on account of the application of 
oil). 

22 . Q<sfr<sS s,Tir€m 
QumQ<^ Qpt^u 

Akka-‘k Mlavi kdrana m-inriytmi 
Pokkin renpa valakki n-tiUe, 

Expressions with the forms of the verb ^ aku ' without giv- 
ing the reason for the change are cun^ent in speech. 

Ex. mayir nalla ayina (Hair became better.) 

23 . UfrmiDUJS (§pp moitus QiSfreS 

Ouir0(sk€iJuSlp ummu) Sr^peo, 

Pdti-maya-k k-urra v-aiya-^k kilavi 
Tdn-ari poruUvayir pmmiai kuraL 
When a speaker is sure of the iinai of the object he is talk- 
ing about, but not of the he should use a plural verb of the 
particular 

Ex. Anmakan kolld pentatti kollo io®ot5 tonruvar ? 

(Is it man or woman that appears there?) 

Orutti kollo palar kolld manalil vilaiyatinar ? 

(Is it one lady or many ladies that played on sands ?) 

Onro palavo cey pukkana f 

(Is it one or many that entered the field ?) 

B 
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jVo/el.— The need of this sutra is this:— A person looks at 
an object or objects at a distance. He determines that it is a 
person, but cannot determine whetlier it is a male or a female. 
If he wants to ascertain it from another, what verb should he 
use in his question, anpdl verb or penpal verb This sutra says 
that he should use palarpal verb. Similarly if he determines that 
the object or objects at a distance are person or persons, but is 
not able to determine whether it is one or many, then too should 
he use the palarpal verb. If, on the other hand, he determines 
that it is not a person or persons, but is not able to ascertain 
whether it is one or many, he should use a palavinpal verb. 

Note 2. — llampuranar interprets the expression ‘pamnayak- 
kurra’ in the sutra to mean anpal penpal mayakkurra’ and Nacci- 
narkkiniyar ‘dnpdl penpal mayakkurra, dnpdl palarpal mayak- 
kurra, and penpal palarpal mayakkurra' , while the other two 
‘dnpdl penpal mayakkurra, anpdl palarpal mayakkurra, penpdl 
palarpal mayakkurra and onr anpdl palavinpal mayakkurra.’ 

24. QicrrjfiuS^ uip%fd^sis!!iu iS'iflLJi3^ih 

ppi QpiFI^Q^ efilQm s!r^. 

Urupena moliyinu m-ao%rinai-p pirippinum 
Irii-v-trru m-uritte cuttun kdlai. 

When the speaker is not sure of the tinai of the object at a 
distance, he may use the word urupu (or its synonym) or the 
word ate when he denotes it. 

Ex. Kurriyo makano tonrukinra urupu ? 

(Is the form there, stick or boy ?) 

Kurriyo makano tonrukinra atu ? 

(Is that stick or boy ?) 

Note 1. — This sutra operates when there is confusion in 
tinai, while the previous sutra, when there is certainty in tinai 
but confusion in 

Note 2. — ^The expression ‘urupena ntoliyinum’ in the siitra 
is interpreted by llampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilai- 
yar, to refer only to tinaimayakkam. But Cenavaraiyar says 
that it refers to dnpdl penpdl aiyam and onranpdl palavinpdl 
aiyam also. When there is only dnpdl penpdl aiyam, the speaker 
may word his question ‘and pennd aid tonrukinra dl’ by using 
the word dl instead of ‘urupu’ since he is sure that it is a person. 
As regards ‘onranpdl palavinpal aiyam' it is unnecessary for the 
author to sanction it here, since the a.'.rlnai noun urupu may be 
taken either as singular or as plural according to context. 
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Note 3.— For the expression ^a^orinaup-pirippi^^^^ in the 
sittra, the three commentators Ijamptiranar, Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar give the example *onrd palavo cey pukka permmf. 
Since perram is an a,\rinai nonmnd hence may be taken both 
as singular and plural, the author need not sanction this usage. 
Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, takes ^a^inal-^p-piripp^ to 
refer to the word *aiu\ For the words in aohrinal which have 
different forms in onranpal and palavinpal 2 Lre atUyavai, Uu^ ivaiy] 
utu d.nd uvai; since doubt may arise only about objects at 
a distance and since the words iiUf ivai, uiu and twai are not 
generally used to denote them, and are the only two 
words that may be denoted by the expression ^aocrinai--prpirippu' 
here. Teyvaccilaiyar has mentioned only aUt since such doubts 
arise more generally with single objects. 

25. (]p[fl^Q^€sr Qwfrifiu 

QefreS 

Tcmmaiciittahim-tiritienanioUpa 
Anmai-k kilavi vefitai Uana* 

The word anumi, denoting negation may take the gender of 
the ascertained object, though it (anmai) is used along with the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one. 

Ex. (1) A-v-v-urupti kurri-y-allan, makan. 

(That form is not a pole, but man.) 

(2) Atu kurri-y-allan, makan. 

(It is not a pole, but man.) 

Note 1, — In the previous sutra it has been said that, when 
one cannot definitely determine the nature of an object at a 
distance and doubts that it is one or the other, he may use the 
word Hirupu" or ^aiu\ For example he sees an object at a 
distance and is not able to ascertain whether it is a male child or 
pole and hence he questions either himself or another ^aiu 
ktirriyo makand ?\ or ^a-v-v-umpu kurriyo makano f\ The next 
moment he decides that it is a male child. At once he may say 
^aiu or a^v-v-urupu kurri-y^anru, makan* or, ^aiu or a-v-V’-urupu 
kurri^y^allanf makan* ^ since the doubt clears immediately after he 
says aiu or a-v-v-urupu. If he says anru, after kurri^ such a 
usage- need not be sanctioned since it is regular. If he says 
*allan after kurri, it has to be sanctioned since the subject aiu 
ox a-v-v^urupu is neuter-singular and allan is masculine-singular. 
Such a usage is allowed since his doubbhas been cleared and .he 
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ascertains that the object is a male child immediately after he 
says the word atw or 

Note 2.— The V! 0 r 6 veritatiana is made up oi veritaitan the 
instrumental singular of veritam znd ‘a’ the ccnyaf which it 
takes if it is at the end of a verse, as is sanctioned by sfitra 108. 
But it gives the locative sense here. Ilampuranar takes 
‘veriiatiana’ along with the word Hanmai’ and interprets them 
‘the quality (found) in the object other than the first mentioned 
one’; while Teyvaccilaiyar takes it along with ‘amnai-k-Mlavi’ 
and interprets ‘the word of negation used along with that which 
is other than the ascertained object'. Both take Hanmai’ to 
mean the nature of the ascertained object’. Cenavaraiyar takes 
Hanmai’ to mean ‘amnaiyin tanmai’ and ‘viritaiidna’ to mean the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one and 
gives the example Hvan kurri-y-anru, mahan’. Naccinarkkiniyar 
agrees with Ilampuranar in the interpretation of the sutra, but 
gives Hvan ktirri-y-allan’ as an example. This example as also 
the example given by Cenavaraiyar does not seem to be appro- 
priate, since the doubt of the hearer is cleared immediately after 
he hears the word ivan which is an anf &l noun. 

Note 3 , — The importance of the particle '«w’ in Huttalum’ 
clearly shows that such usage as ‘atw or a-v-v-tirupu kurri-y-allan’ 
is rare and the general usage is 'utM or a-v-vurupu kurri-y-anru, 
makan’. 

26 . ^eai—B^esr QpjsQeOeBr (ipeap^rngn ixiijisisir&sui 
ismi—Qup jBiv^w eaememff S’^ssrffQfrreO. 

Atai-cinai mutal-ena murai-munru niayank&mai 
Natai-per riyalum vanna-c cinai-c-col. 

(In a group of words denoting a whole, its limb and the 
quality of the limb), the word denoting the limb invariably 
follows the adjective and preceedes the word denoting the 
whole. 

Ex. Cen-kal-narai vantatu. 

(Red-footed crane came.) 

Perun-talai-c-cattan vantan. 

(Large-headed Cattan came.) 

Note 1.— The word ‘mayankdmai’ in the sutra means 
mayankSmal and is a verbal participle. 

Note 2.— This sutra enjoins the order of words denoting a 
whole, its part and the quality of the part. If the quality of the 
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whole IS \X) be mentioned, the order to be adopted then does not 
come within the province of this sutra. ci, cen-narai-k^Ml. 

Note 3.— The word Hminam' in the siitra denotes quality. 
It is the iadbhava of the Skt. varna. Naccinarkkiniyar thinks 
\h 2 X vanna-^c-^cinauc-col h a technical name for the group of 
words denoting a whole, its limb and the quality of the limb. 

Note 4.^ — The word hiaia? in the sutra is taken by I|am- 
puranar, Cenavaraiyar, and Naccinarkkiniyar to refer to speech 
and not to poetry; but Teyvaccilaiyar takes it to refer to both. 

27. ^0(3nmifs ^giJih umosiLCi^ 8<s{r(sSiLiih 

ummiDS 

<sliuj!tQ<sfitp QsfnsSI 

^(sossmr Ln^iiSp Qs^fr&)e^fr p^&\>, 

Oruvarai^k kunini panmai-k kilaviyum 
Onranai-k kumm panmm-k kilaviyum 
Valakki n-dkiya v^iiyar’-cor kilavi 
Ilakkana marunkir colld rail a. 

The use of honorific plural to denote one person or one 
object is allowed only in speech and not in poetry. 

Ex. Yam vantem; niyir vantir; ivar vantar. 

Note 1.— The honorific plural even with respect to ao%rinai 
is palarpdl snd not palavinpdL On seeing a fox, one may say 
^nariydr vantar' and never Hiari vantanaJ 

Note 2. — Ijampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar think that the 
expression Hlakkana marunkir colld ralla' is unnecessary since 
its purpose is served by the third line and hence it suggests that 
tiyariinai may be used for a^orinai and vice--versa in certain cases. 
Cenavaraiyar, on the other hand, thinks that the third line in the 
sutra sanctions such a usage in speech and the fourth line prevents 
it in poetry, The use of uyariinai for a^otinai and vice-versa is 
taken by him by tanninamutittal, the mode covering the related 
points by implication. 

28. QsfrmL^uS^ih 
(S^Qupp Qprrmpi wmmp Qs=^ir&o^U} 

■ QpmsS^ ui^itssids Quum^ih 

^wQp Qpfff oj Qoxdsru* 

Celavinum varavinum taravinuh kotaiyimim 
Nilai-pera-t idnrtt m-a-n-ndr collum 
Tanmai munnilai patarkkai y-ennum 
A-m-mu v-itaitu m-uriya v-enpa. 
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It is said that the four words celavu, varavu^ iaratm and 

are used in the first, second and third persons, 

29 . 

ujiruS 

Avarnilj 

Taru-col varn-col l-d^y^ini kilaviyun 

Tiinmai iminnilai y-dy^ 

Of them the words taravu and varmu are used only along 
with the pronouns of the first and the second persons, Le.^ the 
verbs meaning to give and to come are respectively used, only 
when the recipient of the gift and the person approached are in 
the fii'st or the second person. 

Ex. Enakku-t-tantan (He gave it to me), 

Ninakku-t-tantan (He gave it to you). 

En-n-ulai vantan (He came to me). 

Nin-n-ulai vantan (He came to you). 

30. ®2feiv oSjasr® Qw’Bssr 

Enai y-irantn m-enai y~itaUa. 

The remaining two (i.e., celavti and kotai) are used along 
with the third person. 

Ex. Avankat cenran (He went to him). 

Avarkti-k-kotii (Give it to him). 

Note l.—IIampuranar takes all the four words celavti, 
varavu, iaravn and kotai in the sense of giving] w'hile Cenavarai- 
yar and Naccinarkkiniyar take celavu and varavu respectively to 
mean going and coming and taravu and kotai to mean giving. 

Note 2. — Teyvaccilaiyar takes all the three sutras, 28, 29 and 
30, to be one. According to him the 28th sutra deals 
with the opinion of the grammarians earlier than Tolkappiyanar 
and the sutras 29 and 30 deal with his own opinion. This view 
seems to be correct. One may then question whether it does not 
give room to vakyabheda or sentence-split, since there are three 
complete sentences. It .does not, since the three sutras are 
interpreted thus: — Of the four words celavu, varavu, taravu and 
kotai which could be used with all the three. persons in the 
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Opinion of the grammarians, iaravtt and are used along 

with the first, and the second, personal pronouns and the rest 
with the third person. 

31 . m:rQpm uhtuSq^ QweSu^w 

jfffSujrru Qurr^mojuSIp 

Yaieva n^ennu m-d-y-^irtt kilaviyum 

Ariyd^p-porid-vayir ceriya^i ionniin. 

The two (interrogative) pronouns ydtu and emn are generaily 
used in questioning about unknown objects. 

Ex, Iraman enra corkii-p-porul yatu? 

(What is the meaning of the word Irdmanf), 

Pacu enra corku-p-porul evan f 

(What is the meaning of the word 

Note 1, — This sutra sanctions the usage of both ydiu and 
emn irrespective of the fact whether the object denoted by the 
word porul is uyariinai or a^^rinai, 

32 . 

ujitQ^<o^ sSf^isSm QsfreSI 

Ou/T0<siram5l ^ujib 
&(Sfr(sS 

Avarrui, 

Ydiena varuntn vindvin kilavi 

Arinia poriilvayi n-aiyan iirtarkii-i 

Terinta kilavi y-dialn ni-^uritie. 

Of them, the interrogative pronoun ydiu may also be used in 
sentences where some doubts are to be cleared regarding the parti- 
culars of an object whose general features are known. 

Ex. l-m-marankalu} karunkali yatii ? 

(Among these trees which is karu fikdli f) 

Nam-m-eru taintanul ketta erutu yatu ? 

(Of our five bulls, which is the bull lost?) 

Note 1. — -From the previous sutra one is inclined to think 
that ydiu can be used only in questioning about unknown objects. 
This sutra sanctions its use even in questioning about the 
particulars op a known object. 

33 . 9i^2GstQp^p Q(o!r€Ss(^ 

(sS^SSfUuQ ^WGS>LD QoiSmQLD, 

Inaiiiena v-arinia cinaumutar kilavikku 

Vinai<-p-paiu toku ii^y^t n^ummai ventum. 
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The particle W should invariably be used after the grouA 
cf words which qualify the verb, immediately preceding 
the verb or the predicate where the subject of the verb is a 
muial (word denoting a whole) or a cinai (word denoting n part 

of a whole) qualified by the word which mentions its exact 
number. 


Ex. Panniru kaiyum parpata v-iyarri (Tinimu. 118)1. 

(Having placed all the twelve hands so that they might 
be in their proper places.) 

Ca-a-c6la-pantiyar muvarum kutinar. 

(All the three kings Ceran, Colan, and Pantiyan 
assembled.) 

Kan-n-irantum kurutti (Both the eyes are blind). 

Note 1.— llampuranar reads in the sutra tokaiyin, while 
others iokttiiym. 

Note 2 .— T\iq word vinai in the sutra should be taken to 
mean the mutikkuncol or predicate. 


Note 3.— llampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar interpret the 
expression vinai-p-patu-tokuii as the collection of words pre 
ceding the verb or predicate. Hence according to them 
the word tokai or tokiiii means here a collection. But Cena- 
varaiyai and Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean the number which 
qualifies the verb or the predicate. Hence according to them 
the word tokuti means number. They, then according to their 
interpretation have to justify how the particle ‘urn’ is used in the 
expression panniru-kai-y-uni parpata v-iyarri where panniru the 
word denoting number qualifies, not the verb parj^aia but’ the 
subject kai, and urn is not found immediately after panniru 
Cenavaraiyar explains it thusr—The words panniru and' kai 
denote the same object. Hence urn is used after t'he ^vord kai 
He says so perhaps through the analogy of the expression 
(twelve hands) where the word dvadaSa means 
not twelve, but twelve objects. It is doubtful whether the word 
pmmirantu m Tamil denotes twelve objects when it is followed 
by a noun. Hence the interpretation given by llampuranar 
on the phrase ^vinai-p^patu iokuti* seems to me better. 


(l) Tirumu.==Tiruraurukarruppatai. 
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Note 4.— It is advisable for the readers to note that the 
particle ‘uin’ is net found in the sentences nanmarai mutalvar 
vcintar (Brahmins versed in the four vedas came), aintalai nakam 
otirrii (the five-headed cobra ran); for the words denoting 
number in such sentences do not qualify mutalvar ot nakam 
the subject of the verb, but only rnarai or talai the adjunct of 
the subject. 

34. Quir(ir.^ lo^esr eSvapQp, 

Manna-p porulu m-anna v-iyarre. 

The same is the case even with words denoting fraHStfiirt 
objects. 

Ex. I-v-v-ulakattil onivar celvamum nilaiyatu. 

(Wealth of none in this world is permanent.) 

Note !. — According to Ilampuranar and Cenavaraiyar the 
word mannd-p~poriil mea.m ilta-p-pornl or non existent objects. 
Hence they have given the sentence ‘pavala-k-kcitiu mlayaHai 
edtavakanan koyihdlum illai’ (the blue elephant with coral tusks 
is not found even in the temple oi Caiavdkanan). Here there 
are three objections: — (1) They have to translate the sutra thus: — • 

‘ The same is the case when the non-existence of an object in a 
certain place or at a certain time is predicated.’ There is no 
word in the sutra warranting the addition of the idea ‘in a certain 
place or at a certain time’. (2) Him’ in the example given by 
them is only ecca-v-ummai and not murrummai as found in the 
examples of the previous sutra. (3) The use of Him’ in the 
example given by them is sanctioned by the sutra *cccam drappe 
. . . uiiimai-c-colle’ (Tol. Col. 255) and hence this sutra need 
not sanction it. 

According to Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar, the 
word mannd-p-pornl means transient objects. But Naccinarkkini- 
yar says that Him’ after the word mamja-p-porul in the sutra 
suggests non-existent objects also. This is quite against the spirit 
of the sutra since Him' in this sutra suggests inaiitena v-arinta 
cinai-mutar kilavi mentioned in the previous sutra. The 
examples given by them are respectively 'yakkaiyum nilaiyatu’ 
(even the body is not permanent), ‘cakkaravartti celvamum nilai- 
ydiiC (the wealth of even the emperor is not permanent). But in 
those examples the Him’ after ydkkai and cclvam are only ecca- 
v-ummai and not mtirxummai since they respectively suggest 
C 
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that other objeets also are not permanent and that the wealth of 
others also is not permanent. 

Hence I have taken the word Hnmma-p-porid io mean 
transient objects mid anna^vdyarre to mean that ' nmrrummai 
is used immediately preceding the predicate and after the 
^vinai-p-patutokiiti' and suggested the example ^ Lv-vnilakattil 
oruvar celmmum nilmydUV where inannd-p’^portd is celvam^ 
vinai-p-patuiohdi is i-v-v-ulakaiiil oruvar celvani and tim after 
celvam is murrummai and not ecca-v-ttmmai , 

35. tSTuQuiT0 mrru9^ 

j^uQuiT 0 (ssrioeOiTU iS-rB ^Qurr^m 
E^p-pont Udyimi m-alla tiUdenin 
A*p-poru Ualld-p piriiu-porul kuraL 

If one (a merchant) wishes to inform (a purchaser) of the 
absence of any commodity by using the expression ^ allatil \ he 
should associate that expression with a word denoting any com- 
modity (that he has), and not with that denoting the commodity 
asked for. 

Ex. < Paruppu ulavo vanikir? ' enru vinaya-vali ^ uluntallatu 
illai ^ KoHallatu illai ' enru kural ventum. 

(When a purchaser questions, * Oh merchant, have you 
dholl with youf , the merchant has to answer ^I have nothing other 
than black gram' if he has black gram with him, < I have nothing 
other than horse-gram' if he has horse-gram with him, and 
so on.) 

Note 1. — Ilampuranar is of opinion that the expression 
^ allaUr in the sutra means ^t he object that he has not and 
^ piriiiwportd ' means ^ ina*p*porul ’ or similar commodity. But 
in the example he has given, he has made use of the expression 
^ allaiU\ Cenavaraiyar criticises him on four grounds:— (1) If 
Tolkappiyanar has not intended the use of the expression ^ allaiil ' 
in the merchant's answer, what harm is there if the merchant 
words his answer ^paruppii illai ' (there is no dholl) if he has 
not got dholl with him? (2) If ^allaiu' in ^ allatiV means 
* ullatallaiu ’ the meaning of the word allaiii is not clear and 
Tolkappiyanar would not have framed his sutra in such a way 
that the meaning may not be clearly understood. (3) If the 
word * piriiu^porul ' in the sutra refers only to a similar object^ 
a merchant who is generally dealing in oil and dholl will be 
precluded from answering < Euney-allaiM illai * (there is nothing 
other than oil), when he has no dholl at the time when a purcha- 
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ser asks for since is not a commodity similar to dholl. 
(4) If Tolkappiyanar meant ^ ina-p-porul ' (similar object) by the 
term * pirHU’-poriiV, he might as \vell have used the word 
^ ma-p-poruV in the place of ^ piriiu-porul ' in the sutra itself. 

As regards the first ground in the criticism, Cenavarai- 
yar may be informed that in the ordinary course of events 
merchants are not inclined to use such expressions as M do not 
have dholl ' if they do not have it when the purchaser needs it 
They generally answer ‘I have this' by showing a commodity 
other than dholl This shows that they do not like to say 
(no). The third ground in the criticism of Cena- 
varaiyar may be met thus:—-Why should he not take f ' as 
an Hna-p-poriil ' (similar object^ to ^ parnppiC IdhoW) ? Though 
one is a solid and the other is a liquid, yet are they not similar 
to each other in the fact that each one is a commodity that the 
merchant deals in ? Why should Cenavaraiyar take the term 
iinam \ in a restricted sense f The word ^allatu ' in the sutra 
clearly means ' ma-p^ponil ' ; for the ' anniai ' (negation) in the 
word ^ allatu\ denotes anydnydbhdva 2 .n 6 . hence the word 
*allaiu* means an object partly dissimilar and partly similar 
(to the object denoted by the word with which it is associated). 
For example a-brdhmanah cannot denote a beast which is 
entirely dissimilar to a brahmin, but can denote only a man who 
is other than a brahmin. Evidently such a man is similar to a 
brahmin in being a man and dissimilar to him in not being a 
brahmin. 

The fourth ground in his criticism may be met thus:— 
Since the word ^ allaiu * suggests ' ina-p-portd \ Tolkappiyanar 
has not nBQ&Hna-p’^pomy of ^ piriHi-portil \ 

Naccinarkkiniyar gives the same meaning to the siitra as 
llampuranar and in the example he uses the word * allaiu' like 
him. Teyvaccilaiyar interprets ' allaiil ' in the same way as 
Cenavaraiyar, but in the interpretation of the word ^piriiu-porul * 
he agrees with llampuranar. 

Since all the four commentators have used the expression 
< allatillai' in their examples, it is quite clear that, as regards the 
interpretation of the expression ^ allaiil ' in the sutra, Cenavarai- 
yar and Teyvaccilaiyar are correct. 

36. stuQu!r(§mr p 

A-p-porul kurir cutii-k kurah 
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Iff in the answer given by the merchant, the word denoting 
the object asked for by the purchaser, is used, it should be pre- 
ceded by a demonstraive root or adjective. 

Ex, ‘ Paruppuulavo? ’ enra-vali, ‘ i-p-paruppallatu illai ’ 
enru kural ventum. 

(When the mei'chant is questioned ‘ Have you dholl?’, the 
answer should be ‘ There is no dholl other than this '.) 

Note 1. — The need for this sutra is this:— The merchant 
has the commodity asked for by the purchaser in stock; but the 
quality of the same commodity is not such as should be given to 
him without showing it to him and getting his consent. In such 
a case he has to use the expression ‘ allaiil but he may associate 
it with the word denoting the commodity asked for, (though it is 
against the sanction of the previous sutra) if that word is 
preceded by a demonstrative element. The demonstrative 
element is evidently ' f ’ if the commodity asked for is near the 
seat of the merchant and ‘ a' if it is away from it. 

37. Qu!r(^OsiriT® LjesaaiT^. .suKSluQuuj inruS^tiw 

Porulotu pnnara-c cuttu‘p-peya r-dyinum 
Poriil-veni patda i-onrd knm-m-e. 

Even though the demonstrative element is not associated 
with the word denoting the commodity asked for, the sense 
conveyed will be the same. 

Ex. ‘ Paiuppii ulavo vanikVr ?’ enruvinaya-vali, d\’ai-y-allatu 
illai ’ enal. 

(When questioned 'Oh merchant, have you dholl ? the 
answer may be ‘ There is nothing except these ’.) 

Note 1. — The need for this sutra is this: — ^The35th sutra states 
that the expression ‘ aUatil ' should be associated with the word 
denoting a commodity other than that asked for by the purchaser 
The 36th sutra states that, if it is associated with the word deno- 
ting the object asked or, such a word should be preceded by a 
demonstrative element. The demonstrative element may be 
used in two ways: — (1) as a of the compound word like 
i-p-paruppu and a-p-paruppu or as ademonstrative adjective like 
inta-p-paruppu and anta-p-paruppu) and (2) as a demonstrative 
pronoun like ivai and avai. la the former case there is no 
opportunity for any doubt to arise; and in the latter case since 
the plural pronouns ivai and denote not only the object 
asked for by the purchaser, but also other objects which 
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the merchant has in his possession, a doubt may arise whether 
such an expression as ^ wai-y-allaiu illai * is a correct answer to 
the question ^ parnppu ulavd T. This Sutra sanctions the correct- 
ness of such an expression. It may be noted that all the three 
sutras 35, 36, 37 deal with the use of the expression ^ allatiV in 
different ways. Sutra 35 deals with it when the merchant has 
not got in stock the commodity asked for; sutra 36 deals with 
it when he has in stock the commodity asked for, but is not 
satisfied with its quality; and suti'a 37 deals with it whether he 
has it in stock or no. 

Note 2.— Ilampuranar, Cenavaraij^ar and Teyvaccilaiyar have 
interpreted the sutra in the same way as above. Cenavaraiyar 
adds in his commentary that there are some who think that this 
sutra sanctions the use of a demonstrative pronoun, w^hen the 
object denoted by it is not expressed, but is in the mind of the 
speaker. For instance one learned in * elephantology ' (the 
science dealing with the nature, appearance etc. of elephants) 
may say on looking at ih.e fooUprinis of an elephant in a forest 
^This surely indicates that the elephant wfill one day become 
the king's vehicle'. Here what the word ^ this ' refers to can- 
not be understood by the hearer. But a close examination of 
sutras 35, 36 and 37 clearly shoW'S that such an interpretation is 
not quite appropriate. 

3.— Naccinarkkiniyar has given an entirely different 
meaning to the sutra. He splits the sutra into tw^o parts:^ — cuttu 
portiloUt punara ayimtm akum; peyar porttlofu punard dyinum 
{ctMu-p) pmnd verit-patdiu The former part means 

that the demonstrative element may be used without mentioning 
the object to which it refers. Ex. Io°otu ottan, (This is some 
one.) (Kalit. 61)h The latter part means that a common noun 
though used in such a w^ay that it cannot be easily understood to 
whom it refers, may be used to denote a particular object. In 
this interpretation the following points are to be carefully con- 
sidered by the readers: — (1) When Tolkappiyanar has so w^ordod 
his sutras as not to give room to vdkyabheda or sentence-split, 
would he have combined two different ideas in one sutra? 
(2) The order of w^ords in the sutra is completely inverted; the 
word pimard which seems to be a negative relative participle, 
while it is taken to be a negative verbal participle. (3) The 
meaning of the word in the second line is taken to be 


Kalit™ Kalittokai, 
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^ cttUii-f-poniyyiht element cuttu being added as an adjunct to 
the word porul (4) This sutra does not appear to have any 
relation to the previous sutra. 

interpretation given by the other 
three commentators is sound. 

^OjpQu III ITS Q6{r€SLLl(^ SrLLQQutuftS 8<sfr€SiL^ih 

<sS’2iosrsQs n"(^dj Qiu^tki s,T^d Q^.r<drf3<sk 
^ilQuQuujiTd 8(sir(sS Qppuus Ssfroj/rir 
^lUpQuajit (SUL^tU O&jdrWi^T LjSOQhTn 

lyar-peyar-k kilamyun cutpn-p-peyar'^k kitavmm 
Vinaikkortifi k-iynlnn kdian idnrin 
CuUti-p-peyark kilavi murpaiak kilavdr 
lyar-peyar valiya venmandr pulavm\ 

If an iyarpeyar znd a pronoun referring to it do not stand 
as logical subject and predicate, but take a predicate, after them 
or qualify different predicates, it is said by learned men that the 
pronoun is never used before the iyar-peyar, but only follows it. 

Ex. Cattan vantan; avarku-c- corii kotu. 

(Cattan came; give him food.) 

Cattan avan vantanri 
(Cattan he came.) 

Note 1. — lyar-peyar generally means common noun whose 
meaning cannot be understood from its derivation, cf. Tol. Co!. 
174. 

Note 2. — The word iyar-^peyar in the sutra may be taken as 
a case of upalaksana i. e., iyar-peyar suggests uyarlinai-p-peyar 
(proper names of persons and gods) and aiorinaup-peyar. 

Note 3. — Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
have stated that this sutra operates only when the iyar~peyar and 
the pronoun qualify different verbs. Cenavaraiyar alone thinks 
that it operates when both take the same predicate or qualify the 
same verb also. 

Note 4, — Ilampuranar states that there were some gram- 
marians who took the word iyar^peyar in the sutra to mean all 
nouns current in the world. But such a view may not be held 


1 . The use of the pronoun along with the noun which it refers to, 
between the noun and its predicate seems to have been current at the 
time of Ilampuranar. cf, Tannictt^CHollum aS<itmai«ollutn aval ennu^ 
Piiiuttn (Tol. Col. 43, I|am.). 
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by Tolkappiyanar since he cl assifies nouns as iyar-peyar, cinai-p- 
peyar, cinai-mutar-peyar, murai-p-peyar, etc. in sutra 174 of 

Peyariyak , ■ 

Note 5.— This sutra does not operate when the noun and 
the pronoun stand as logical subject and predicate. Hence the 
sentence ‘ AvanCdttan’ (He is Cattan) is correct though the pro- 
noun avmi precedes the noun Cattan. It does not operate also 
when the pronoun does not refer to the noun mentioned. Hence 
the sentence ‘Avanum Cattanum vantar’ (He and Cattan came) 
is not incorrect since the word ‘ avan ’ does not refer to Cattan 
but refers to another person. 

39. 

JiIiiT~p£it£i~h- hilutt^l ceyyul-ti l-MTiiida 

(The pionoun referred to in the previous sutra) may precede 
the noun which it refei's to in poetry. 

E.X. Avan-anahku noy-ceyta n-ayilay velan 

centan-per valtti-mukan-amarntti 
Annai y-alar-katappan tarani-y-i I-ennai-kol 
Pinnai y-atan-kan vilaivu. 

(Oh, lady beautified with rich ornaments! the has left you to 
suffer separation. Still why do you expect his garland of 
kadamba flowers with a smiling face, extolling the name of 
Centan who wears a garland on account of his victory with the 
help of his javelin ?) 

Here the pronoun OTiW precedes the Centan found in the 
second line. 

40. StC.®QP^ sinrQiis s.Tffesms ffiaraSa/u) 

«tl®uOuiu rfltupeasiiSIp OjfjSiUji 
Cuttii-muta l-akiya karana-k kilaviynm 
Ctitt H^p-'pcy a T^iyaTkaiytT ce^tya^t tonTnnit 

The word commencing with a demonstrative root and deno- 
ting the reason is similar in its usage to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns and adjectives. 

Ex. Cattan-kai-y-elutu-maru vallan, atanaltantai uvukkam. 

(Cattan writes a good hand and so his father appreciates 
him.) 

Note \. — in the sutras 38 and 39 the pronoun refers to a 
noun. In this sutra it is said that, even when the pronoun refers 
to the idea contained in a sentence, it should follow the sentence 
and should not precede it. 
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iVoLv 2.— Ijaiiipuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have all given the example given above. Ilampuranar thinks that 
the word aianal is a noun in the instrumental case, while Cena- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it as itai'-c-coL 

41. 9puiS i^Stu Quiu^iS'2eos Q&r<sSs(§ih . 

^(upQuium QmeS (LppuL.s Qefrojfrfr* 

Cimppi n-dkiya peyar-nilauk kilavikkmn 
lyar-peyar-k kilmn 7mir*pata-k kilavdr. 

The original name of a person also should not precede tlie 
name of distinction of the same person if both qualify the same 
verb. 

Ex, Teyva-p-pulavar Tiru-vajluvanar kura| patinar. 

(The holy poet Tiruvalluvar composed kural.) 

Note 1.— The word vinai^k- k-oriink- iyalmn^vali has to 
be taken here from the siitra 38. 

42, QojpiQuujiTS Sl&reS 

Qprj^eoQoiSf QefrutS ^sfledQsn, 

Orti^porul hiriita verti^peyar-^k kilavi 
Tolil-veru kilappi n-onrita n^lave. 

Epithets denoting the same person or object cannot denote 
one and the same person or object if each takes a differ cni predi- 
cate after it 

Ex. In the sentence 

^ Mannan venran, Ilantiraiyan tirumpinan ' 

[King won, Ijantiraiyan (name of king) returned,] 
the predicates venran and tirumpinrui cannot refer to the 
deeds of the same person since their respective subjects mannan 
and Ilantiraiyan have different connotations, though they denote 
the same person. 

Note, L— This sutra suggests that, if different epithets deno- 
ting the same person take the same predicate, the whole may be 
taken as one sentence. 

Ex. Vitar-c-ciiai poritta ventan vali 
Pun-tan porunai-p-poraiyan vali 
Mantarafi ceral mannavan vali. 

(Long live the king who engraved in the hill 
Long live the lord of the river Porunai filled with 

flowers and cool water 
Long live the King Mantaraficeral.) 
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?rfT% I l cr*EiTn%qqrqFi# 

13^ fl I 

^cq%cT B f% C!RIT^ 5ctT?r^Se%^ 11 1 

^3f?37rw5: 1 ^^gcq^r wc f>^g^ 

^f^cr, € 3^7#^ I 3 =7 7:i%5cqt^Ic(j| I 

aigcq^icqj?!; I 3?cT 3cqi%f^l^q ffJ%T^ m gcqi5[Ic%lfgm 31^- 

i%9cq?r^ 1 cTf^qs:fis^r Rrqfqdqoirg; gqifrrf^qj^aT; i m 
|r% ?faqf l Sfgcftcqfq I^^qqqr^ I I%^55: 3cq^cr ?cq^JT qtsq: I 
vqqsgi^ i%gfq?r^ I jt i%,i%cq?Tcf f?rq: |) 

(97,i) ^3 qRH% i%?«qcr 

cTl^q^qi^ 3cq?TcT ^fcqTW[^^»q#Sq fST'cT U% 

^j^gq^q^cT: 1 € 3 q q^q i ^rfq ^^^i^RqR- 

11% ciii I 3^'7'5Td'Rqegcqr^q{q=qRi'gt qR^rq- 

fqgg, 1 qqlmq. l 

i%^^i:n%f5r§:? ^sri^fipQqq; I 

qi^fqi^qifqi?;: qq II i 

(97,13) ql^nf^qt^rq^ie^q q^cqwRisr^q grPi I 

qq 5 t(qq?mi% qq q^cqg^q ^nqqfq'qfq i cr^rqr =q§- 

iffw I ^^^qF^q: ^Ffgti qg:qf5;q^§r eqqii?? 


1. qo VII. 17. (L. V. p.). 


2, Cf. q© lo p. 161, L. 1. 

3, Cited in %o R LL. 5 — 1- The same doctrine in Abhidhar- 
makoSa Mss* Soc. As. foL 222a; 

Tq^-ei[>fsii:4T?i'qcf 33K^qTq]r5rrqqqT^?nqtRqq^FRqTq i (l. v, p.). 

4, Cited in %© R® p. 533, L. 10, from catuh Stava (L. V. P.). 
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srfTq-pcT I m ^ ^ 

%^^io(!ffT acqqcif ?#cT ft% I ^T5i i ^fira; i 

Ti{^ 

mm s?t: ii ii 

^ ^R5R#5RT ^qRT=^f%?Tq^ 

^w}[, 5T5J fl^TflRWf crwq^-q ?qicj^ | fq?rfIFR2? 3 
ff i%f^i^ ji%5rJTrF?^n% JiiRg?n%: i Ji?rgcqf%qR%i'Hqr 
iqn«i^ I ci^Tiq ari^qRrfw^i^f^i?:#! fiFn ^rq I 

ci?qi^qfq% q^ 5fqi^ q^q^^siq #icqi^; ieRqi% i 
cl^qi^ilqq %nq(^ I 3cqr^e¥I%Sl^ q q^cq’ ^qfq | 

fi?:Rqqi^Rqqfq ^itqi qin«frawrpii4^c!qi 

qcqi *Tcqi %q^ I Cl^qif^q ST gtRI |1 

(98,20) qq^t JTRcftf^ 

^^gqii 1 

%sk- h 

^ ^ luni . 

cirqfesci^q ^rqq;: n 

■■ ■ ,. *5\" 


STTcT^q 5r?q gq^ ^ %q | 

^q^lqitR^i^ l mM i%flr^fq s^fr^qq- i 



1. q^qr^TT i 

2. Lit. qqr sRqi: I 

3. VI 8 d supra. 
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1% sRiq qfql: \ srgxfRi; I 

I 

?cTfqi3[tqiq^fr^i f^r<»5q:: j 

ecqiT^qq q#s q^rracqir^q =q n i 

(99,15) I 

^ ^qqiqe|d Is^qfq'sqfq | 

«}# ?qqrqr?7fcT i% Ig^Rfq-sqi^ (| 
q =qRqqqTq?q l^cqgqq^rq I 
ig^rgqTff =q qi^ q;?q qfq®qfq ii # i 

qfqfq f% q?q 5Rq%: qjrqq; | I g-qrq'rtr 

feqq; I fqqqrq fl lltqq; I <^\ ^Ic^gc^qqiqqicfT q 
^qqfq 1 3fq?cTc?qqrq'^t qrq qrr?q i sifl^qiqcqm^q qq%: 
5rcq%: qipH I qn%^ I 

q^srqiq'r qiq^ fqqk qqq q^q^r I 
q^ftqiq qir?cicqqr#iq3q^iq''qi || ffq i 
qqr 

qii^! gseqcf # q qq; i 

q5[^q?Tt?t If q^rgtfiq: fsq: li ffq =q i 

(100.12) ^ ^ ^Tqr^reg; i cRqtqq#q?qffq 

^ %: Rcqtr: 1 g^qc^qqi^^q qj^qilt^rqR^ I H^qrqT- 

‘q ^qg;’ ifq q%: afg^qr^q i%f%c[fq fitqot q^g; i 
q^T %gg|qqq^ gqi q %q #qqfg i q^gjqf I 

1. (Harap. SastrOp, 511. (P. L. Vaidya) XI. 15 and 
cited in Fo 1<> p. 393. 

2. qo qqt XX. 21 and 22. 

3. qo XXV. 14 and VIII, 7. 

4. Ibid, XXV. 15, 
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3i5?jl| 71% ^ %«7^ II ?fa I 

(101,3) ^t'^511%5^ m tqq^^Ri m 
#^i%tRi«%r5q?rq^^'t ^ cqcgfisq^rcqrqrr^- 

q?rqoii^i^=tia[?}qr i ^rg ff 

I 3=51 57^1% I %s% ^3 q;q %§:••, ^r 35r f%i%. 
1%-qi I itq;3[^3^qTf3^?5q<qra^ fcqif i 

STfim 

t| I 

mi 7#S% 

^?r#r ^ ^ ^s|: ii n 

31 ^ 35 : 313 ; 1 f5i% =3 q<3 q;3 
3?qi3: I 3f?3T^3I%3 3^3 53 ^ 33 ?^^ %q 3 g 3c3^ 1 
ci^3Tll3T^qqi% 313131 3?3 333^ f3?r3 ^ f ^ I 

(101,19) 33!(3f^33#R't35TI^l^: 3irf|3f3I%gei?33- 

3Te3iqtqi%l ^iqil^q^^'qqr ^33g^f3T3r %3i3I3lf3:^?RDTT- 
qi3qr«[3^ 1 q33t3f3l5^Rf ^%3flrn^3533ir ^r3i3i3f‘*^t- 
{%3^f^gW33%f^ ^13;3T31T%33 ^13^13 33:€{%5 3I3c^T3^3- 

533?3I3%ff!3IIf 1 


Ml ^mii 1 



L Tib. p. 101, L. 5 read bsregs for bsgregs. But my guru Prof. 


V. Bhattacarya of Santiniketan, reads for it bsgrigs = 

2. Tib. Spor-ba-^^’Tm ? 

3. Tib. rdol= (V. Bhattacarya). 

4. Tib. bla»rdol=iKlsun, pa. 
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^ cRt 

II 

aficqi- 

^ ?mf I 

TRJTlf^ I m OTfW 

%qci?ncFRf4 I ^ 3 ^sriciT^^rr 

I RI3- 

c[^JT!^^pftwtr «?«im«iTR¥rRRg i 

q5i«fr wR#cT I crql^ Rj?rq^i- 
I cT^q qRJTlf^^ e^fq^q^: l cR5RCq ft | q^ ?qR^ 
f^q: qfgf^Hcqq^ I 

(103,7) ^Mfq sqq^qitq ^qi^^fq g«i^- 

fqi?qiqr flcqgrqra; q^nn«?fH^q fiq^gqTf i 

iqr?ifsR fl^ w m 
|l^5:q:MT fes 

II n 

qq c^^f^%i%%qcrr: qjw^n^qi^qfqi^ jj^Rr^qCiq- 
crqi^qqrirtqqT: I fll^IRflTR'IcTl; I qq ^S^FOlf qsfR 
fiqq^^ fqaqifRfiiqq^ II 

(104, i) qqqf ir ^q^qifqqfmqisi^r t^qqr. i qqr- 
f^qts>flfq 5R:^qif i 

1. Cited in %o cfo p. 361, L. 4. (L.V.P.) 

2, Tib, legs-gjmr— ? 
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mrT^ 

jmrtrte I 

m t 

ii R*-. 11 

cT^ fl^^%qsfIfJ5rcq'qT 3n«qr- 

#rqir: . I 

?^qiqqM35RNr ^lur: i ^ ^ 5q?qr«qrfqf#f^^- 
^tqwi; qi^^’=q5r%cq;fnfl^^qi^?^il^qf|ci#i q#3 i cT^- 
jTf^r iplJqsqKqisfq qf^cT^qr: i % ^TOticTte- 
'fn^rsgqwRrar^ q^sfqqrcTi: i ^qiriCFrr sqq^ cqp^qi^q^^ i 
cRj?^ qs^f^^^jqqRTSRjf^q fqqT [q]fq^qq?q 5irirqqj?l^ 

I cTiiqjq ^ I q fqiq'f^^qi I q^ 

^qmie^ ecft^qiqigqqi^ I ciitqifWq w^qi 11 

(105,7) i 



sr^§7^ 1 


5frnrr*r0^% 

cITO^ ^ ft II =1^ II 

fl cfl^fiNclTqrqcfcrRrqqqr anqlqf^lfqn^qjqs^cq^s, 
NrqRIgcqR[iqqRnf^q^q^q^ ?I'qqqWiq^5rq;qqq#5SqT- 


1. Cited in %«> qo p. 353, L. 13. (L.V.P,) 

2. Tib. yan-dag-pa-ma-yin-pa = 3Rld ? 

3. VI. 48. infra. 

4. Dr. poussin, comparing %o p. 353, L. 11 reads here 
qqR'f (Le Museon. N. S. XI. p. 302). 

5. Prof. V. Bhattacarya asserts from Catuh Pataka Vrtti that 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tib. word ‘ma-byah’ is 

6. Compare %®. ?<>. p. 258, L, 1* 
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q#cT I fr ’?5^3#cT II 

frn% n ( 106 , 2 .) i 

f^S?|^r^rT:Ml =1^9 II 


qci; 3??; 3cq[^5n%^wqi«(4 JT criiqsfgi^q f^qcqi I 

f^ aft I 3iRiiJif ^i?¥5q?i«i I qticqi^jr^^^afl:?tqorRl ^ 

q»qi af^^wr aili^^iorf fR arq% 1 

aqiaiTORTi%itaiar i^isr^iaf fiaaf^ a- r%<iwq aor^ 
fcaqi%^ fqqq a #%a aiar i srcrta q^; e^ea'ra I 

a^af^aa gffaqi^afcfqaFEr awiaf ?a^§[q =afRfepT || 

(106,19) ^ 1 





Sfa'. 'Rjt p# ^<11 II 


aara g^qia; aaiaf^qaarq?# atfacfffa %: 1 aif^i^ 
ft qs-iafef^q^qrofw ?qR[q^^''arq<aTr^f ^fa: 1 aai ^ 
qcg^ram i%:?qaiqqa^ ^rla jnaawt 1 apasat^a- 
^fqi^lfag^a; 1 a^f JTa"paggcq5F*E I r%i%?a^r^€Sfq^ 


1 . =ri-sui. But the Indices Verborum of 'aiaf^'^ etc,, give 

as the equivalent of it* 

2* Lit* 

3 . Cited in ao p. 369,1. 15, (L.V.P.). 

4. Ibid. p. 353, 3. (L.V.P.). 

5. Cf* Ibid* p. 352, L. 7, 
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fqFrf^^rtwrff i 

I JTTg% I 3{ff: 

eicqrfq q=iqT cR^f^g^ ^r i >^4 ^qrwef ft: 

5qq??ncq^ | {^^^ciefiglfq^nqf 
g?q;ra?L 2?i^^#RTri3?qfJTq^q5qcff ??iq-7:5R4qFip[4tf4gfqiJTr 
f I fT 3 I e^rri^RRteg; i 
cT^qqf Rtq#icM^g5fq5rcTqt gfRqjgjj; i m l^rrq^^^qic 

i4?rrqf5rgql5TqRgRran)=qmjnfiiq{aif i ^ g 

RcTRq; I B|%2 g4q:%qW?n%*tRif%^%^^=qR)s^'4 Rf^ 
I'qlr 1 <^4 cTiq3:tf srqra: i m 

^qJWm q: mmk. g ewraqJqRrrRiqiqiqr ei I 
qi cTc?qj?iq?IfqcTT, §'7 qgf qRI^: I ^g^Rf qRiq: liRR^R: I 
#SRqqiqq?cqRWl«f?lcqq, | cn% qqf RRR^WqC.^ I ef[%^lcq 

g sRlqqsqi^i 'Kqi^RR’L II 

(109, i) cTwi^q gfi^iRgqtqi q^qi4eRi4q^qi sRi^igr^ 

fRiiqqqcqm qqg q ^qqq** |i% %q>RRf R^qqqq? 

cfc^qjq ^pcfUlf | 

1. See qqq^ CXV and Ro fo p. 117. n. 1. 

2. Bhumis 8-10 are called “ nirabhasa ” in 
^qf^Rqqqftqq (Gloos$ary of the Dasa bhumika-Sutra. p. 27). 

3. Cf. %o 70 p, 367, L. 12 and Ro f o p. 373 , l. 6 and n. 2, 

4. Of. qro qo pp. 365, LL. 6-S and 366, 8. 

5. Cited in %o 7o p. 365, L. 2 (L.V.P-). 
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King Dasaratha on meeting a peacock in the forest. 


g<nerj[qr|cqcT'^ 

^ Wiq^^qr=qq;H[ | 

%?Tq[^ mqiqr: n 




A NOTE ON VILVELI AND NELVELL 


BY 

K. A, Nilakantha Sastri, m.a., 

Professor oj Indian History and Archaeology, 

Un iversity of Madras. 

The Velvikudi grant is the earliest copper plate grant of the 
Pandyan kings so far known. It contains a valuable account of 
the achievements of the Pandyan kings of the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. This grant and the larger Sinnamanur plates are 
the most trustworthy sources of our knowledge of the history of 
the kingdom in the extreme south of India for a period of nearly 
three centuries. It has not yet been possible to explain fully and 
satisfactorily all the events narrated in these charters. It is the 
object of this note to discuss one event in the reign of Arikesari 
Asamasaman Sr! Maravarman C. 670-710 A. D.^ This event is 
the celebrated battle of Nelveli which is mentioned in II. 53-54 
of the Velvikudi grant in the words:^ 

Vilveli — kkadar-ranaiyai Nelvelic-ceru Venrum. 

The particular question that is first to engage our attention 
relates to Vilveli. There are three ways in which this word has 
been understood by different writers. First as the name of a 
general. This is the interpretation originally proposed by Mr. 
Venkayya in his tentative summary of the Velvikudi grant given 
in his Annual Report^ for Epigraphy (Madras) in 1908. He says 
that Maravarman Arikesari Asamasaman defeated the army of 
Vilveli at Nelveli. He has been followed by other writers also.^ 


L M.y Pandyan Kingdom^ -g. 

2. Ep. Ind. XVII, p. 300. 

3. Ft II, para 28. 

4. Krishna Sastri Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 293 and 306; also S.I.I. Ill, 
pp. 441 if.; Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Begimtings of South Indian History, pp. 
258 and 268-9. Tmnevelly Gazetteer. Vol. I, p. 46. Also my Pandyan 
Kingdom, p. 51. 

V— 10 
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Second as the name of a place* This view is held almost alone 
by Mr. K, V. Subrahmanya Aiyar who, in tracing the campaigns 
of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I against the south says: 
‘^The army that marched against the Pandyas came from the city 
of Vilveli which is perhaps identical with Villivalam in the 
Chingleput District A Third and last, as an adjective to the 
expression which follows: This is the suggestion first made, so 
far as I can trace, by Mr. K. G. Sankara. 2 ^^The passage only 
means: 4he army fenced in {veli) by bowmen {vil),' and all 
guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place are need- 
less. We shall now consider each of these interpretations more 
closely. 

If Vilveli was the name of a person, who was he ? Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar^ thinks that Vilveli was a Pallava, because the Pallavas 
were also known by the name Villava. He refers us also to the 
hymn of Tirumangai Alvar on Tirnpparanieccuramnnagaram 
in which the Alvar refers to a battle of Nenmali, probably 
the same as Nelveli. On the other hand, Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri^ thinks that Vilveli was ^perhaps a Cera.' As Mr. 
Krishna Sastri assigns no reason in support of his surmise, 
it is not possible to test its correctness. There seems to be 
almost nothing in its favour except the identification of Nelveli 
with TirunelvelijS a town more within reach of the Ceras than 
of the Pallavas. But the identifications proposed by Dr. S, K. 
Aiyangar of Villavan and Vilveli, and of Nenmali and Nelveli, raise 
important questions which may be reserved for consideration 
later on. Meanwhile it may be observed that as the name of a 
person Viveli lends itself to such diverse interpretations at the 
hands of scholars, and that it has so far received no epigraphical 
confirmation either as the name of a king or as that of a general 
commanding an army in a battle at NelvHi or elsewhere. These 
circumstances may well raise a doubt as to whether Vilveli is a 
personal name at all. It may also be observed that there is a 
serious diflBcuIty from a grammatical point of view in treating 

1. Ancient Dekhan^ P-Pl'O ; also p. 123. 

2. Ind. A?it. Vol. 51, p. 214. Mr. Krishna Sastri attributes this 
interpretation to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Ep. Ind. XVII, p. 306 71 . 6. 

3. Beginnings^ p. 268-9. 

4. S. I. L III, p. 447. 

5. S. 1. 1. II, p. 364. 
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Vilveli in the present context as a personal name. Our text, 

clearly and unmistakably^ is: 

Vilveli-kkadarranaiyai, But, by a well-known rule of gram- 
mar, if Vilveli were a proper name, the initial ka of the succeed- 
ing word should not be reduplicated into kka^^ The redupli- 
cated form is clear in the plates and there is not the slightest 
doubt as to the reading here; it is, therefore, necessary to interpret 
the passage in some other way and drop the assumption, if it is 
possible to do so, that Vilveli is a personal name. 

The idea that Vilveli is a geographical name is not more easy 
to sustain. This is clear from the reluctance of scholars to accept 
the suggestion of Mr. K.V.S. Aiyar in this matter. Moreover, Villi- 
valam is referred to in the Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman 
as Vilvala,2 a form very different from Vilveli.® 

This brings us to the last of the three views outlined above, 
which makes Vilveli an adjective to the succeeding phrase and a 
part of the description of the army against which Arikesari 
fought at Nelveli. The line thus means; "Having defeated in a 
battle at Nelveli (the) ocean-like army fenced in by bowmen.” 
We have here, in fact, a reference to a disposition of forces in 
battle array which appears to have been common among the 
Ancient Tamils, and this will become clear from some references 
in classical and later Tamil literature.^ Thus in the 
attn we read: Pundalai-kkundam-gutti-kkidukuniraittu vangu- 
vil-aranam-aranamaka verupal perumbadai nappan (in 41-43), 
meaning, “In the midst of large and diverse forces which had for 
protection the enclosure of drawn bows and ornamented pikes 
planted on the ground, and shields arrayed in regular order.” 
Again, in the Jwaka-cintdmani, stanza 279, we read in the des- 
■ cription of a fight : Vel-midainda-veliyum-pUandu, meaning: 

, “(After) breaking through the fence bristling with lances.” In 
this case, it is the lancers, not the bowmen that fence the army; 
it is, in other words, a velveli in the place of a vilveli. Lastly, 
Kamban in his description of Guha in the Ramayana® calls him: 

1. See e.g. Nannul Sec. 158, Mayilaindthar ed. Pandit Swami- 
natha Aiyar (1918). Also Tolkdpfiyam Eluttu — 153. 

2. S. I. I. II, p. 369, 1. 44. 

3. Contra., Ancietit Dekhan, p. 123. 

4. I owe these references to Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and 
Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai of the Tamil Lexicon. 

5. St. 25 of the Guha-p-padalam, 
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^^Virpidiiiavelaiyinm^^ is to say, '^One possessing an ocean 

(-like army) holding bo ws'V which comes very close to the 
description in the Velvikudi grant : VUiveli-kkadarranaL These 
quotations must suffice, it is possible to produce others, to con- 
vince us that it was usual for armies in those days to surround 
themselves by a ring of lancers or bowmen, wffio apparently bore 
the first shock of the enemy's attack. There is no difficulty, 
therefore in interpreting the line from the Velvikudi grant in the 
light of this practice and to abandon once for all the attempts to 
identify Vilveli with a person or a place. 

We may now turn to the battle of Nelveli and the identifi- 
cation proposed by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Whether Vilveli is 
identical with Villavan, and Villavan is another name for Pallava, 
cease to be matters of any great consequence, if the view urged 
above is accepted. It may, however, be observed, in passing, that 
there does not seem to be sufficient support for taking Villava to 
be another name for Pallava. The lines of Tirumangai Alvar on 
which this view rests are not altogether free from doubt. As 
they stand in the editions which are now current and as inter- 
preted by the celebrated annotator Periyavaccan Pijlai these 
lines indeed seem to identify Pallava and Villava. The text is: 

Pallavan Villavan enni tilakil 

palardy-ppala'^vendarvanangtt-kalal — Pallavand 

Here, undoubtedly, the author seeks to glorify the Pallava 
as superior in power to other kings who were subordinate 
to him, and one would normally expect the words before 
^^enru iilakil palardy'' to give examples of such subject kings as are 
collectively referred to as palavendaP ; and one can hardly 
resist, in the context, emending the first ^Pallava' of the text into 
Wallava', and W being orthographically so liable to be 
mistaken for each other. This slight emendation makes the 
passage very much straighter and more forceful than it is in its 
present form. For, then, the Calukya and the Cera (Villavan) 
would be the examples of the kings subdued by the Pallava 
and obliged consequently to make obeisance to him. However 
that may be, it seems that more evidence is needed^ than is 


1. Feriya Tirimoli^ II 9, 1. 

2. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says that in St. 8 of Feriya Tirumoli, II 9 
Pallava is referred to as VJllaya:|i. I am unable to see this. 
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furnished by this passage before one can accept that the Pallava 
was also called Villava. 

The identification of Nenmali with Nelveli deserves more 
attention. The battle of Nelveli is welbknown in literature. 
Sundaramurti in his Tiruiiondattogai mentions this battle as the 
chief achievement of Ninra-Sir-Nedumara Nayanar who may, 
with good reason, be identified with Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Velvikudi grant.^ Although the same fight is mentioned more 
than half a dozen times in the illustrative stanzas in the commen- 
tary to the Iraiyandr-Ahapporulj the name of the enemy against 
whom Arikesari fought on this occasion is unfortunately not 
once mentioned. As is well known, Sundaramurti's list of the 
Saiva vsaints furnished the basis of two works by Nambi Andar 
Nambi and Sekkilar. Nambi, again, adds nothing to our know- 
ledge about the battle of Nelveli. Sekkilar in his account of the 
life of Ninra Sfr-Nediimara Nayanar tells us that the foes of the 
Pandyan king came from a distant country seeking a fight with 
him and that they were the chief rulers of the northern country.^ 
These indications though vague in themselves, may be of some 
value in deciding whether Nenmali can be taken to be Nelveli 
or not. Udaya Candra the celebrated general of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, fought ^a terrible battle* at Nelveli against a Sahara 
king.3 This battle of Nelveli fought in the war of the Pallava 
succession by Udaya Candra against the Sahara king is different 
from and later than the fight in which Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Vejvikkudi grant defeated his opponents.^ There seems to 
be, however, no reason to suppose that Nelveli of Udaya Candra's 
compaigns w^as not the same place as the scene of Arikesari's 
victory. It must, however, be observed that the location of 
Udaya Can dra's Nelveli must depend on the identity of the 
Sahara chieftain Udayana. Mr. R. Gopalan observes;^ ^*If the 

1, See my jPdn.d}m^ 53 f ff, 

2, Su verses 3 and 7 of the life in Periya purdnam ; also Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar — Beginnmgs, p. 276. 

3, S. I. I. II, 367-S and 372 and Gopalan Pallavas^ p. 125. 

4, Pd^idyan Kingdom, Sl-l and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar — 
Beginfiings^ p. 274. 

5, The Pallavas of Kdnct, p. 125. It will be seen that, rather 
inconsistently, Mr. Gopalan grants also that ‘Nelveli is probably identh 
cal with Nenmali.' Contra Huitzsch, S. L I. II, 364, 
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Sabaras are identical with the modern Sanras of the Gan jam 
and Vizagapatam District (sic) it would not be correct to identify 
Nelveli where the Sahara king is said to have been killed with 
Tinnevelly. It is, therefore, to be identified with some other place 
on the border of the Telugu districts/' 

Turning for a moment to Nenmali made mention of by 
Tirumahgai Alvar, we see that here the Pallava king is the victor 
and the enemy who suffered defeat was a Cera (Villavan).^ 
It is not easy to decide who exactly the Pallava king was that is 
referred to and on what occasion this fight with the Villavan took 
place. There are other incidents of a manifestly historical 
character mentioned by the Alvar in this hymn. They are; (a) 
a victory against the Pandya (si 2) who is said to have had a 
mountain fortress {kunreyil) (5); (b) A victory at Mannai said to 
have been won of old (munndl) (3); (c) a victory against the 
Pandya near Karuvur (7), the Pandya being mentioned here as 
the lord of the world [ulakudaimannavan Tennavanai), Now, 
are these incidents to be treated as, all of them, relating to the 
reign of one Pallava ruler, possibly contemporary with the 
Alvar ? Or, are we to understand that Tirumangai has just 
brought together some incidents in Pallava history to embellish 
his hymn in praise of a Pallava shrine ?2 There can not be 
the least doubt that, on the former hypothesis, the Pallava ruler 
referred to must be Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The mention 
of a powerful Pandya as the opponent of the Pallava, and the 
references to Mannai and Kunreyil (which may be the Kalidurga 
of the Udayendiram plates) may be taken to sujpport this view. 
And an ingenious suggestion made by Pandit M, Raghava Aiyan- 
gar^ enables us to treat Nenmali of the Alvar's hymn as a refer- 
ence to Udaya Candra's victory against the Sahara chieftain. The 
suggestion is that, though Villavan normally means the C%a 
king, we may, in this context, take the word to mean a hunter 
(Sahara). If this view is accepted, then Nenmali does come to be 
another form of the epigraphical name NelvHi. But, as the 
careful reader must have guessed already, there are difficulties in 
the way. First there is the difference in the forms Nenmali and 

1. Vidaittiral-viliavan Nenmaliyil Veruva-cceru-vei Valangai 
piditta Padaittiral Pallavarko:n — Feriya Tirumoli^ II, 9, 8. 

2. Compare Dr. S. K, Aiyangar Ancient India, pp. 410-1 1. 

3. Ste Almrkal-kaianilai, p. 101. 
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Nelveli which is not easy to account for. Then we have the 
statement that Mannai was an ancient battle (mtinnal) when the 
hymn was composed; and lastly the fact that the battle of 
Karuvur is not mentioned in the incriptions. It should be 
remembered also that there is a large assumption underlying this 
part of the discussion viz., that Tirumahgai Alvar has, in this 
hymn, mentioned only the incidents in the reign of his Pallava 
contemporary. 

At least two Nelvelis appear to be mentioned in the Cola in- 
scriptions — one of them in Ihga-nadu (No. 213 of 195) and the 
other in Nelveli-nadu a subdivision of Tenkarai Panaiyar-nadu 
in Cola-mandalam — (276 of 1916). Though not conclusive as 
an argument, the suggestion may still be made that Nelveli which 
gave its name to a tiadu might have been the celebrated Nelveli 
of Sundaramurti’s hymn. 

The upshot of the preceding discussion is, therefore, this. 
We have two battles of Nelveli and one of Nenmali. The earliest 
of these was a Pandyan (Arikesari's) victory, possibly against the 
Pallavas. The second battle of Nelveli was a Pallava success 
against a Sahara chieftain. The battle of Nenmali was either the 
same as the latter or altogether another historical incident. The 
questions whether the two battles of Nelveli were fought in the 
same place and whether Tiruraangai’s reference to Nenmali does 
relate to the second battle of Nelveli are too closely bound up 
with the identity of the Sahara chieftain Udayana for us to be 
able to answer satisfactorily in the present state of our knowledge 
about him. 



ANCIEiNT BHRGUS. 

BY 

A. Padmanabhayya, b.a., 

Pleader^ Tirupaihi, 

{Continued from page 67 of VoL V. Part /.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

It is now necessary for us to consider, an account of the 
Chief Bhrgu leaders, as we find them in our sacred literature. 

The Maha-Bharata and the Visnu Purana give their 
account m some detail.^ 

From the account given in the above works, the following 
geneological tree may be roughly formed, 

BrahmL 

Bhrgu and two other sons of equal valour with Manu. 


Cyavana married Arusi wife of Manu, 


Jamadagni and 99 others. Aurva. 

I Rcika married Satyavati 

All Bhrgus to whom are to daughter of Gadhi. 

be traced (1) Pramati, 3, Saunaka, | 

(2) Ruru. I 

Jamaidagani Pracetas^ ^ 

i, 1 

I Valniiki 

1.1 ■ I . I ,1 

Rumanvan Susena Vasu, Gandharva. Parasurama. 


1. See 

chapter 

V and \?I 

Adi Parva Maha-Bh arata. 

■' n 


XVI, 

Adi Parva 

do. 


9 

XXXIII, 

Vana Parva 

do- 


'99 ' 

CXV, 

Vana Parva 

do. 

97 

Amsa III Ch. Ill, 

Visnu Purana. 



Kavi I 

I j Usanas. 
Sukra 1 
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Bhrgus—~Angirases-Atharvans — Their World-wide Influence. 

The Bhrgus are originators of the “Fire cult” and from 
“Fire cult” arose the worship of the Phallus and its counter part 
that of the Yoni, the Purusa and Prakrti — representing the father- 
hood and mother-hood of the God-head. The union of Father 
God and Mother Goddess represents production. 

Varuna is the earliest God and he is the ancestor of the 
Bhrgus. Bhrgu according to the Brahmana literature is a 
Varuni or descendant of Varuna and the Maha-Bharata calls all 
Bhrgus as Varuneyas. The 'boundless Aditi’ is the consort of 
boundless Varuna and this is the central basis on which the cult 
of the Bhrgus is based. Varuna combines in himself the two 
principles. He is the source of the Ksatra or Virile power of the 
universe and he is the Mayi or Mayavi and the sustainer or pre- 
server and this Maya or occult power is the female principle 
which represents the preservative and protective character of the 
God-head of which Visnu is a later manifestation. One branch 
of these ancient “Fire worshippers” gave prominence to the 
“female” element of God-head or Aditi and it is this worship of 
Aditi which gave rise to the worship of the “Great Mother of 
Gods” in the Aegean area, a cult carried there from the Bhrgu- 
Phrygian-Hittite land. This fact is manifest from the symbolism 
employed for both aspects of the cult. Varuna-Brahma-Rudra 
are manifestations of the virile power of the Universe and their 
symbolism is the Phallus and the Bull, and Varuna the ancestor 
of the Bhrgus is therefore called Go-pati or the lord of the Cow 
or the Bull. The ancient Go-tamas, a branch of the Angirases 
of which Dirghatamas, the son of Utathya and nephew of Brhas- 
pati is a prominent representative, are the chief repositories of 
this cult. Dirghatamas learnt this cult from the children of Surabhi 
according to the Adi-Parva of the Maha-Bharata and it is the 
Go-wfltfl referred to in the Matsya Purana. The Maha-Bharata 
again refers in the Udyoga-Parva to Vipras practising this cult. 
This universal Cow-Goddess Go or Aditi is the guiding Goddess 
of Varuni = Bhrgu = Jamadagni and Varuni = Vasistha whose 
sacrificial Cow-Goddesses are Surabhi Kalmasa, Surabhi Sabala 
both meaning speckled or spotted and it is curious to find that 
the founder of Ilum-Troy should be guided by a spotted cow, a 
gift made to him by a Phrygian King, and Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes in Boetia, should be guided by another Cow. It is 
interesting also to note the Iconic representation of Jamadagni 
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guided by Surabhi Kamadhenu should be found in the country 
of Sri Sailam in the Kurnool District of South India. The Greek 
Hera with Cow’s horns, the Egyptian Isis with cow’s horns, 
Zoroaster’s respect for the Cow-earth Goddess Araimati, the 
mythical Prthu and the Cow, Brahma and the earth Goddess 
often approaching him in the form of a cow show the importance 
of this cult. Its origin is in Go-Medha-Plaksa, the ancient land 
of the Bhrgus, and the places where we find it are the Colonies 
of the Bhrgus. This cow or Go is the sacred Gayatri, the Mantra 
par excellence, i\i& sett oi which is the famous Rsi Visvamitra 
related to the Bhrgu-Rcika. Gayatri is probably traceable to a 
word which means “Fire Cow”. The Ahgirasa Gautama is a 
worshipper of Gayatri according to the Devi-Bhagavata and the 
curses levelled by him against the ungrateful Brahmins who 
violated his hospitality in a prophetic form shows the degeneracy 
to which this cult was reduced in its later mutilated manifesta- 
tions. The Ahgirasa Gautamas represent the first original 
thinkers on the first principles of the God-head-Brahma in 
opposition to ritualism and the originators of the Sahkhya Kapila 
and Gautama Nyaya systems of Philosophy later on presented to 
us in the degraded Epicureanism of the Greek and the Carvaka- 
Lokayatika system of Brhaspati, an Ahgirasa. Both the Epi- 
cureans and Carvakas had good beginnings and became degraded 
only later on.i The Carvakas represent the ancient Asura Bhrgu 
magical powers. Carvaka is a word traceable to the Fire God 
in the Minoan area and suspiciously suggestive of charites allied 
to Hephoetus, the Pelasgian fire God. Curiously enough the Maha- 
Bharata makes the Carvaka, an ally of the Kurus, the representa- 
tives of the ancient Asuras. Bhrgu-Ahgiras Atharvans, have their 
parallel in the western area of Bhargava influence — viz., the 
Caberi, Curetes, Corybantes.2 TheVasus^and the Pitris have 
their parallel in the Lares Manes of the Pelasgic- Latin — 
Etruscans with the Vestal vergins or Pitr Kanyas. Pitr Kanya ‘Go’ 
is the wife of Sukra Bhargava. Satyavati, the wife of Santanu is a 
Pitriya Kanya according to Harivamsa. She is the daughter of 
Uparicara Vasu. Kunti is connected with Durvasas. The 
Vasus are Pitrs or Manes or Lares and Gods residing in “Fire". 

1. See also Greek Pyrrhanism. 

2. See Maha-Bharata Anus. Chap. LXXXV. 

3. There are also eight Caberii like the Vasus — See Art : on 
Phoenicia E. B. 9th Edn, 
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Almost all the names mentioned in the genealogical tree are 
names applied either to the “Fire God” or priests of the “ Fire 
God ” in Medo Persian History. Brahma or Baresma, Kavi and 
Rcika are names of priests mentioned by Sir William Rawlinson. 
Speaking of the religion of the Parsi community that writer says 
“Worship is conducted by priests called (1) Kavi (seers) Karapani 
(sacrificers) Rcika (wisemen). Brahma according to the Puranas 
is the first or Adi Kavi, and it is he that gave inspiration to Valmiki, 
(the son of Rcika, according to Visnu Purana), a hunter in his pre- 
vious birth. Rcika, a hunter God, is mentioned in the Yajur Veda. 
Brahma, the first poet is Jarat Tvastr or Sing-maker and Jarat 
Tvastr or Zoroaster is thus referable to Brahma, the first ancestor 
of the Fire worshipping Zoroastrians, Yima or Yama is an early 
hero of the Zoroastrian epos; Yama, Djemshid are names from 
which Jamadagni is certainly traceable. Jamadagni and Djem- 
shid are names which are traceable also in hshmedagan of the 
adjacent Babylonian country identifiable with Salmali Dvipa of 
our Purana. Urva or Aurva is a name also traceable in the early 
Babylonian Priest Kings. 

These names are sufficient for us to say that Plaksa and 
Kusa, which cover Medo Persia, are the original place of the 
early Bhrgus. 

We have now to see whether we can find the names of these 
mystic people in other countries. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of (1) “ Caberii ” (2) “Curetes” (3) “Corybantis”, mystic 
mythical names connected with Fire-cult, which we find in the 
history of the Phoenicians, the Pelasgians, the Etruscans and the 
Greeks. 

(1) Caberiu — Hephaestus is an early Greek fire God traced 
to the Pelasgic race. He is the lightning God and Homer says 
that Hephaestus was hurled from heaven by his father Zeus. It 
is said “wherever a Pelasgic race is found, most certain there the 
God is found associated with Caberii”. Herodotus finds the 
Caberii in the Pelasgic settlements of Samothrace, and Imbros 
with its Itty Phallic emblem. Hephaestus is called the Cabirus 
par excellence” , 

Hence the equation is possible Cabirus = Kavi Hephaestus = 
Kavi or the best fire God. 
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"According to Pindar, this Hephaestus or Cabirus, is the 
lightning that has descended to the earth, and became the origin 
of all life and the first man^". 

In Pelasgic Athens, Hephaestus occupied a very high place 
along with Athene. In the oldest Greek traditions Hephaestus 
and Athene would appear to be the parents of Erichthonus, the 
serpent God. Once it is admitted that Athens owes its origin to 
a Pelasgic fire worshipping race, we have a clue to the names— 
Haiti — Athene — ^traceable to Atty — the fire Fig emblem. Athene 
is thus a fire Goddess, probably the earth Goddess, who gave birth 
to Erichthonus the serpent or Naga. Nagas are fire-born and also 
earth-born. The two Asura religions, Jainism and Buddhism 
are of Naga or Ksatriya origin. The Kurus are certainly Nagas as 
would appear from a comparison of the Kuru names with those 
of Nagas given in the Maha-Bharata. Hence, Kuru, Naga, 
Hittite, Bhrgu are in a way synonymous. Cecrops the Naga or 
Serpent King of Athens has suspiciously the characteristic of a 
Jain Tirthankara. Jain Tirthahkaras have serpent emblems. Zeus 
Phratreus puts us in mind of Vratya, the supreme God head 
mentioned in the Prasnopanisad and the T^dya Brahmana. 

The common link to connect the Kurus, Nagas, Hittites 
Phoenicians, Iksvakus are the "Curetis” identified with the Caberii. 

(2) Curetes 2 si& (3) Corybanies.— 

The Curetes are held to be synonymous with Corybantes. 
I suspect that the Kraunca Dvipa of the Puranas is called after 
these corybantes and the symbolism of the double headed eagle of 
Eyuk near Boghaz Kieu Hatti represents this symbolism. It 
may be the same as the Phoenix or the double Phoenix repre- 
sentative of the Sun God or the Fire God, Bhanu referred to in 
Ch. 223 of the Vanaparva of Maha-Bharata as the son of Angiras. 

Curetes are priests who brought up Zeus. Their influence 
like that of Caberii is seen in the Pelasgic area in some place 
names. The island of Crete is called after them Curetes. Cures 
is a town in Italy inhabited by the Quirites, an ancient tribe 
traceable to the Pelasgic Etruscans. 

Surat and Barygaza (Broach) in India connect them through 
the Bhrgus. Suri is a word in Sanskrit meaning learned, a term 
which may without any hesitation be applied to the Bhrgu- 


1. See Enc. Britta. 9 th Edition, Art on Fire. 
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Vipras. The Yadus accompanied Bhrgus and Puranic evidence 
is that Kusasthali founded by a descendant of Cyavana Bhargava 
was later on occupied by Yadavas under Sri Krsna and Raivata 
a descendant of this Cyavana married his daughter to Balarama. 
The Yadus are related to Sura-Senas, which may mean leaders 
of Curetes. The Bhrgus are prominently connected with the 
Yadus. Chandogyopanisad says that Sri Krsna Devakiputra is 
a pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa — a name synonymous or at any rate 
connected with the Bhrgus. Harivamsa mentions that Krsna 
visited Parasurama before he attacked Srgala Vasudeva. In the 
Moksa Dharma Parva, it is Sri Krsna that relates to Yudhisthira 
the greatness of Siva, when Bhisma pleaded his inability. 

The Ghoras or Ahgirases of which sage Durvasas is the 
type, (he is called Ghora in the Maha-Bharata Adi-Parva) are 
probably the same as the Ghorbastae referred to in Persian 
History and are probably also related to the Corybantes. 

Another ancient people directly connected with the Caberii 
are the ancient Phoenicians. The writer of the article on Phoe- 
nicia in the Enc. Britta. 9th Edition says regarding the religion 
of the Phoenicians. — “ Peculiar to Berytus is the worship of 
Poseidon and other sea-Gods, who are connected genealogically 
with Zeus Belus, a son of El, born beyond the Euphrates, and 
perhaps therefore connected with the Babylonian fish Gods. 
Berytus was also the Chief seat of the worship of the Caberii,^ 
the seven nameless sons of Sydek, with their brother Eshmun, 
who is the eighth and the greatest of Caberii”. The learned 
writer of the article again says “The Phoenicians themselves 
regarded as not primitive the many Egyptian elements which 
were quite early introduced into the religion of the Caberii and 
especially of Eshmun. On the other hand, a figure allied to 
Eshman Taaut, the inventor of the Alphabet is certainly bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian Tehuti. So too Onka is probably the 
Anuka of Sais, and it is possible that the whole cycle of Gods 
who revealed and interpreted the sacred books is Egyptian, some 
of the latter have the form of a serpent”. Ethiopean Egypt called 
Kesh or Cush is a colony of the ancient Elam, or Kusa Dvipa, 
a fact which is established by archaslogical connections.^ 

1. Cf. Syamanta Pancaka, the pools of the Pitfs of Parasurama. 

2. See Enc. Britta. 13th Edition. 
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“ The two lowest strata belong to the stone age, and the first 
is characterised by a thin fine pottery with yellow paste decora- 
ted with geometrical patterns, and animal or vegetable figures in 
black and brown red. Some of it is similar to the Pre-historic 
pottery of Egypt”. The God of ancient Elam Susinak worshipped 
also under the secret title of Atmanu, at Nitum Dilvan, 
a God too sacred to be seen by mortal eyes, has its counter part 
in ancient Egyptian religion. The writer of the article on Ancient 
Egyptian Religion 9th Edition says ‘'The Solar group consists 
of Ra, or else Mentu, and Atmu, and Shu. Mentu, and Atmu are 
only a division of Ra, into his chief phases, the rising and setting 
Sun, the Sun of the upper and the lower world. Both are solar 
divinities. Shu, the solar light, is the son of Ra, or Mentu or 
Atmu”. The Bhagavata corroborates this when it says that the 
people of Kusa Dvipa are worshippers of Atman. It is curious 
that this God of Elam should be worshipped unseen at Chidam- 
baram, in South India, otherwise known as Tillaivanam under 
its Elamite name Dilvan. Shusan the city of Varuna is in Elam 
and the description of the Egyptian God refers to Mitra-Varuna, 
and the Phoenician Eshmun and eight Caberii are Naga fire 
Gods referred to in our literature as Vasus. Elam is the country 
of Naga King Vasuki and of Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, 
favoured with children by Durs^asas. Eshmun, the eigth Caberii 
reminds us of Bhisma of the Maha-Bharata. Bhisma is the 
eighth Vasu, bom as son of Santanu, the Kuru King. He is the 
disciple of Bhargava Parasurama, as Drona and Karna, other 
adept bowmen referred to in the Maha-Bharata. 

The Curetes are worshippers of Zeus (Palasgian) who has 
all the characteristics of the Proto-Aryan Varana.^ This 
Zeus has all the characteristics of the Vedic Varuna. The 
collapse of Zeus in the west and of Varuna in the east runs 
on parallel lines. Orphic hymns are traceable to "Ouvrva” 
a Bhrgu. The above comparative account sufficiently familiarises 
us with the connection of the Bhrgus and their cult and the 
relics of their existence is to be found in certain fetishes symbo- 

1 . Bloomfield’s “Religion of Veda” page 83 which shows the 
characteristics of the original Zeus as found by Hesiod and the Orphic 
hymns. “ The eye of Zeus which sees all and knows all” Hesiod. 
“Zeus is the beginning, Zeus is the middle, on Zeus all is founded ” 
Oryhic hymn. 
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lised under various heads, viz., Tree-stone — Bull and weapons. 
The God of the Bhrgus is Rudra-Brahma as creative principle. 
In his terrible aspect as punisher, his weapon also is introduced. 
In his protective character, the cow and Yoni and the breast full 
of milk are introduced. As a creator, the symbolism is the 
Phallus and Bull. 

(1) Phallus ; — Orvieto in Italy. 

Imbros in the AEgean Area. 

Phallica of Egypt. 

Phallic festivities of Athens. 

Phillistine Baal (Peer). 

Lydian Phallic emblems. 

(2) Bull or Nandi. 

Minotaurus of Crete (Zeus Zagreus) and the 
Bull with long yard horns referred to by 
Mahaffy. 

The Bull on the Flag of the Jewish Warrior. 
Apis of Egypt. 

Bull emblem of Lydia Assyria and Babylon. 
Persia and Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 
Assyrian Bulls — Assyrian Flag. 

(3) Double Axe Labryn or Parasu. 

Sandon of Cilicia. 

Labryn or axe of AEgean area. 

(4) Cow and Yoni, 

Representing the female principle-fiddle 
shaped stones of AEgean area. 

(5) Symbolism of the Dove or Pigeon. 

On the Goddess in the AEgean area. 

On the Goddess in the Hittite City of Membij 
According to Christian symbology the Dove is the emblem 
of Holy Ghost, representing the fire or spirit or God, The Dove 
is a sacred bird of the Syrians and their Goddess Semiramis like 
Sakuntala was brought up by Doves. The Dove is a bird of 
good omen in the western countries and Asia Minor. In the 
Semitic flood legend, it is this bird that indicated to Noah the 
setting of land. But curiously enough it is a bird of evil omen 
with the Rg Vedic Aryan^ and it is mentioned as the bird of 


1. ?g Veda, X, 164. 
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Yama or God of Destruction, may be Fire. But in the AEgean 
area it is the symbolism of love or Kama which is also the product 
of Fire — Kama is an important God in Atharva Veda. It symbo- 
lises the sexual craving of the "Great Mother” for production 
and the union with the Universal father is to be brought about 
by Fire. It may be that this was the original idea taken by the 
ancient Bhrgus to their colonies and lost to us because in the 
Rg Veda prominence is given to Purusa and not to Prakrti — 
Patriarchy in preference fo Matriarchy. But Kalidasa, a worship- 
per of the “Universal Mother” introduces Agni into the presence 
of Siva in the form of a dove who talks to the God on love 
affairs.! The story of Sibi reveals Agni in the form of a Dove 
pursued by Indr a, the hawk. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Bow Symbolism and Dhanur Veda. 

There is another symbolism of the ancient God Varuna the 
God of Bhrgus by which is manifested his Ksatra or power and 
which connects him with the ancient Assyrians. This symbolism 
travelled from Assyria to the southern most corner of South India 
a portion of the ancient Bhargava country— Dhanush Koti and 
Kerala. It is the bow or Dhanus. The ancient Bhrgus from 
Varuna — Rudra downwards to Parasurama are adepts in the art. 
Jamadagni, Rcika, Parasurama are mentioned in the Maha- 
Bharata as repositories of Dhanurveda or Archery and that is why 
Bhisma, Drona and Karna are mentioned as pupils of Parasu- 
rama. 

It is the symbolism of "Bow” that establishes the identity of 
Varuna, Rudra or Siva over and above the statements in the 
Maha-Bharata relied on by Mr. Pargiter in his ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition page 185 "Siva who had the form of 
Varuna took Bhrgu as his son” — 'basing his statement on Maha- 
Bharata Anusasanika Parva, ch. 85. 

Rudra’s powerful bow is an oft repeated theme in the Veda. 
Varuna’s bow is equally powerful. Scholars like Bloomsfield 
MaxmuIIer and Ragozin have shown us the all importance of 
Pre-Historic God Varuna and established his identity with 


1, See “ Kumara Sambhava,” Chap. IX. 
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^ (1) Zeus (Palasgian) later on subordinated to Poseidon- 

Neptune, 

(2) Ahurmazda of Zoroaster. 

\ (3) Ashur-Assur of Assyria. 

(4) Varuna-subordinated to “Lord of Waters” and as 
Lord of a cardinal point. 

(5) Yahveh of the jew. 

f 

; Assyria gives us the key to solve the importance of the bow 

■ symbolism. The bow is the symbol of Ashur and a land of the 

bow is referred to in the Babylonian History.^ In its wars with 
the South, Kish was often assisted by another Northern Kingdom, 
the reading of the name of which, and consequently its precise 
I situation, is still uncertain. The name has been read as the “Land 

I of the Bow”. Thanks to the publishers of the New Standard 

{ English Dictionary who gave us an image of this God with the 

; bow symbolism and connected him with the Heaven God Anu of 

! the Babylonian and Yahaveh of the Jew. Varunas's powerful 

I bow is presented to King Janaka Videha of Ramayana. Varuna 

presents the bow Gandiva to Arjuna in the Bharata. Asura 
I Varuna, Ashur of Assyria are thus Gods of Janaka Videha, the 

* descendant of Nimi, and of the Assyrian the descendant of 

Nimrod— the first founder of Assur. This symbolism travelled 
[ to the west coast of India as far as Dhanuskoti, or end of the 

I bow. The Bhils of Rajaputana and Asirgarh and Turanmal in 

[ Bombay sacred to the great bowman Angirasa Asvatthama, are 

! middle posts. Kerala or Cera, the reputed country of Parasu- 

j* rama, adopts the bow symbolism in the flag of the Cera Kings — 

, a fact amply supported by the existence of Villavars referred to 
by Mr. Kanakasabhai, in his “Tamils 1800 years ago,” According 
to Puranic evidence Agastyas and Pulastyas are identical and 
Pulastya is the source of the Visnu-Purana who got the lore from 
j Bhrgu. According to Ramayana, Agastya the son of Mitra- 

Varuna is a famous Rsi, who presented a bow to §rl Rama and 
eventually settled in the South. The Bhrgu Dravidian Rsis are 
later on stigmatised as Brahma Raksasas; the God Varuna is dis- 
placed and later Indra Parjanya husband of Sita (the Furrow 

! 1. Assyria and Babylon — Enc. Britta. 9 th and 10th Edition 

— Assyria and Babylon Volume, XXVI. The land “ur” of the Chaldees 
I is also noted for its long bow archers. 

I V— 12 
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Goddess) in metamorphosed into Rama, husband of Sita, and is 
said to have killed Ravana Asura, the same as Varuna Rudra or 
his protegee. All this is attempted to be done by later sectarian 
bias to give prominence to one of the triune aspects of Varuna, 
as Protector Preserver namely Visnu. The existence of many 
versions of the Ramayana is proof positive of this. The original 
Ramayana is lost to us and of its existence and of its relation to 
the worship of Varuna and Vayu there is the internal evidence 
in the Ramayana itself. Maha-Bharata in the Adi-Parva refers 
to a Ramo-Pakyana under the authorship of Usanas. The Hari- 
Vamsa refers to a Ramayana dramatised and enacted by the 
children of Sri Krsna, the Yadava. In fact the authorship 
of Ramayana attributed to Valmiki is called in question by Asva- 
Ghosa in his Buddha Caritra who attributes it to Cyavana Bhar- 
gava, the ancestor of the Raivatas, who are allied to the Yadus. 
Cyavana is a blind sage rejuvenated by the Dioscuri or Asvins. 
The Dioscuri are Gods of the Bhrgus and are clubbed with the 
Cabirii. They are found in all the countries wherever we find a 
Bhargava race. As Gods of the sea farers and as Medicine Gods, 
they are closely associated with Varuna and Rudra. Though 
mentioned together they have separate names— Castor and Pollux 
in the West; Nasatya and Dasra sons of the Eighth Aditya, Mar- 
tanda in the East.i They are Sudras among the Gods probably 
because they are Medicine Gods. They represent the priest-hood 
of ancient Babylon, the Aspinu, and Sukra Bhargava is a Sukhur 
or a priest of the Babylonian and Dioscuri probably means the 
Gods of the Curitis or Caberoi. The Ass or the Donkey is their 
vehicle and the name Dasra is also applied to the Ass. In the 
Rg-Veda^ one Krsna addresses these Gods as coming in a cart 
driven by the ass. An ass is always associated in the worship of 
§ri Krsna in the South and the apparent reason seems to be that 
it represents the Asvins, the Gods of the Yadus, who came to our 
country along with the Bhrgus from over the seas. One tribe of 
the Yadus are Dasarhas probably named after Dasra, one of the 
Asvins. The Asvins thus represent the God of the Asura Yadus 
— children of Asura-Madhu. Asvins are always associated with 
a woman and the Dioscuri appearing with a woman (their wife 
or sister not known) is depicted on one of the Etruscan vases 
found in the excavations of one of their buried cities. Puru- 

1. See Maha-Bharata ^nti-Parva, 208. 

2. Rg.-Veda, I, 34-9— VIII, 74-7, 
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sottama Ksetra in the Kalinga country is probably a temple of the 
Dioscuri and tiieir sister. Kalihgas are noted ancient sea faring 
people. 

Parasurama’s overthrow, the incidents of Tataka, Marica, 
Dusaiia, Subahu, Khara, Surpanakha are incidents, I believe relat- 
ing to the overthrow of Asvins the subordinate Gods of Varunaw 
Exigencies of space and time forbids me to enter at great length 
into the account in our two epics to show how the children of 
Varuna the Pulastyas and the Kurus, are said to have been 
worsted at the hands of the votaries of Indra. Indra Parjanya 
triumphing and recovering Sita from Varuna (El Ruphon) the 
Pulastyais the theme of the Ramayana. Indra’s son triumphing 
over Kurus is the theme of the Bharata. The Kurus are 
curiously said in the Bharata^ to be the reanimated spirits of the 
ancient Pulastyas and the Yadavas are all said to be Asuras; 
the irony is both Rama and Arjuna derive their power from the 
bows presented tothem by Varuna. 

Iksvakus, Yadus — Kurus, 

The original cradle of these races having been traced along 
with that of the Bhrgus to the ancient Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
it is but reasonable to expect an account of our Epics and the 
doings and history of their heroes in the countries represented 
by Kusa and Plaksa Dvipas. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It is necessary that we consider here the account of Salmali 
and Kraunca Dvipas mentioned in the Puranas as it is necessary 
to know how the Bhrgus, from their central seat in Plaksa and 
Kusa, dispersed in various directions. 

Salmali Dvipa, 

Without entering into the details of geography and Ethno- 
logy, mentioned in the Puranas, we may identify this country 
with Kurdistan, Mesapotamia, Northern portion of Syria and 
some portion of CappodOcia on its western side as far as the 
Euphretes. According to the Puranas the island is so called 
from a Salmali, or silk cotten tree. The discussion of the details, 
though interesting, will be wearying at this stage. Babylonia 
must be partly located in Kusa and partly in Salmali, 


1, Adi Amsavatara Parva. 
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The word Salmali must give us the clue to the identity 
Garuda is according to the Bhagavata-Purana known as Salma- 

listha or one sitting on Salmali. But really Salmali 

is not a tree but a country. The Historians History of the 
World^ gives us a picture of an eagle headed man or God carry- 
ing in his hands a vessel, which to the Indian mytholigist must 
certainly carry the idea that it is Garuda, the son of Kasyapa, 
who according to both Maha-Bharata and Ramayana is known 
as Aristha Nemi, the vessel in the hand denoting 
Another picture given at Vol. II, page 573^ symbolises the defeat 
of Assyria at the hands of Medo Persia. These two pictures 
considered along with another at page 562 of Enc. Britta. 13th 
Edition Vol. II, page 562 will leave us no alternative but to 
accept that Garuda represents an Assyrian hero or Demi-God and 
is therefore symbolised in Assyrian monuments. Garutman and 
Suparna are also mentioned in the mythology of the Zoroas- 
trians. According to the Vedic evidence, ^ Regozin's ‘ Vedic 
India’ Suparm or Garuda is the vehicle of Varuna and the wings 
of the disc represent the wings of Garuda. In later mythology 
when Varuna is displaced , by Visnu he is made the vehicle of 
Visnu. Ancient Assyria comprises mostly modern Kurdistan. 
Kurdistan itself means the country of Kadru, the mother of the 
Nagas, step brothers of Garuda. Assur— Ashur^ — Ahura is 
identical with Varuna. “Ashur was the God of the people of 
Asher. His peculiar symbol was the winged disc”.^ “The 
Asuras are noted for magic, medicine, sculpture, architecture, 
and military prowess. The ancient Persians not only succeeded 
to the empire of Ashur but absorbed and cherished its culture.”® 

Nimrod is the earliest eponymous Hero of this country and 
Nimesa is the son of Garuda and Aristhanemi is his father 
(Maha-Bharata Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 101). Salmali is the name of a 
Kura King, the founder of Kuruksetra, according to the Maha- 
Bharata.® Kuruksetra is the land of the Kurus and the Kurus are 

1. History of Assyria, Vol. I, p. 345. 

2. History of Persia. 

3. See 5g-Veda. 

4. Cambridge ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 90 ; compare Iranian 
Zend Avestic winged Garorman (S. B. E. Vol. IV, p. 221) symbol of 
Ahura. Fargard XIX ii (a). 

5. Asura India by Banerjee Sastri, page 7. 

6. Sdi'Parva, chapter 101. He is the son of Aviksit. 
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the Nagas. Almost all names of Kuru Kings are names of Nagas 
which we find in the Astika-Parva of the Bharata. Their connect 
tion with the Kurus is apparent from the fact that Astika, son of 
Jaratkaru and nephew of serpent King Vasuki of Patala, is a pupil 
of Gyavana Bhargava according to the Maha-Bharata.i In fact 
Utanka, the pupil of Veda extols the Nagas Taksaka and others 
as if situated on the banks of Iksumati near Kuruksetra. The 
Nagas being related to Garudas, the country of Garuda being 
Assyria, interesting issues arise as to the situation of Kuruksetra, 
the former Samanta Pancaka of Bhargava Parasurama, situated 
near the N aimisa forest. Kuruksetra is the sacred land near the 
river Sarasvati on the banks of which is situate the Uttara Vedi, 
or. Northern altar of Brahma, the first ancestor of the Bhrgus. 

The affinity of names and their accounts in the Babylonian 
Ellamite, and Assyrian History namely Sargon of Agade, and 
his vestal virgin mother, Semiramis, Derketo, the fish Goddess 
Birth and Death Story of Cyrus the great of Arshah and many 
other names and incidents, to Suta Karna, KuntI, Sakuntala 
Ajamida, Pitrkanya Satyavati, the daughter of Uparicara and 
Adrika, Vasudeva, Sri Krsna, Kamsa and quite a number of 
similar names and incidents led me into an investigation of the 
matter and leads me to the belief that the great war of Maha- 
Bharata, if it has ever taken place at all, occurred in the ancient 
land of Elam on the banks of Aksu (same as Iksumati) and what 
we have in India is only a colonial account. It is connected with 
the account of ancient Asuras and that is why we find no refer- 
ence to it in the post-Vedic Brahmam literature except some 
names and the Puranas and the Epics being Asura Literature as 
seen from the statements found in the works themselves preserve 
the same in detail. The reverse theory of the Ellamite place 
names being colonial ones is not possible in the face of Epigra- 
phical Evidence of the brick inscription of King Pukhia, of 
Tuschurmati. Mr. C. W. Johns in his book on Assyria, Cambridge 
Manual, page 12, says "A brick found at Tuschurmati, on the 
Aksu, a tributary of Adhan or Rhodanus, bears an inscription of 
Pukhia, son of Asiru, king of Kurushitu. It is written in Semite.’' 
The name of King Pukhia reminds us of the Iksvaku King 
Pausya who along with Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, appointed 
Veda, a pupil of Upamanyu, as his preceptor according to the 
Pausya-Parva of the Maha-Bharata. This Pusya or Pausya is the 

1. Cf. Babylonian Priest Edng Utug. 
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Iksvaku King Saudasa for whose patronage Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra so strenuously fought and which I believe lead to the 
famous Dasaragna war of the RgVeda. Some miles to the 
south of this Tuschurmatii the map shows the ruins of a place 
called Kurustud, That this is a Kuru Settlement is amply born 
out by the statement in the Visnu-Purana, which mentions the 
Kurus and Aryakas as people residing in Plaksa Dvipa* Plaksa 
and Kusa Dvipas together form the various Kuru countries^ 

Deva Kurus, Uttara Kurus, Kuru proper including Kuru 
Jahgala. The Bharata clearly supports this. 

Naimisa forest, is in Babylonian Elamite country and the 
curious story of its origin being due to a wheel (Nimi) sent by 
Brahma to show the way to the Rsis to select a sacred place 
for doing penance is nothing more than the winged wheel 
of Asur, or the wheel of Hammurabhi of Babylon, both pre- 
serving the memories of Nimrod, the son of Cush, according to 
the Jehovistic portion of the genealogy of nations. Critical 
students of the Bible find it difficult to find Nimrod to be the 
son of Cush. But the name of Nimrod occurs also in the book 
of Micah V 6 ^^Land of Ashur'' ^<Land of Nimrod'^, The Puranic 
genealogy of Nimi and Kusadhvaja will solve the difficulty. 
Nimi is an Iksvaku, and the priest Kings of Assyria are called 
Isakku. Abraham and Isac are Iksvaku Bhargava priests and 
Assyrian history gives ample testimony of the rule of the Iksvakus 
in Assur and Mittani from days of King Mandhata and his 
ascetic son-in-law Subari. Euphrates is the land of Bharatas, 
(Eu — Water) the leader of whom is the famous Visvamitra and 
the destruction of the Yadus brought about by the curse of 
Visvamitra and Kanva at the holy place of Pindarika is an event 
which must have occurred at the reedy mouths of the Euphrates. 
Pindarika is a Naga and a son of Visvamitra. 

The Bharata is a redaction of the Saunakas who got the 
same from the Sutas or Cuthites of Kuzistan Elam. The Saunakas 
are Bhrgu Priest Kings probably of Babylon known as Sii-anna. 
It is probable that River Tigris is named after Sigra the great- 
grand-son of Pusya or Pukhia according to the genealogy of 
Visnu-Purana. 


1. map in the Atlas published in the last Volume of the 
9th Edition of Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
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The date of Pukhia (Pusya), contemporary of Janamejaya is 
placed during the period of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
scholars place about 2700 B. C. The attempt of scholars to fix 
the date of the Bharata Waris therefore a wild goose chase, and 
if it is to be fixed the traditional date of the Puranas appears to 
be correct namely the end of Dvapara. 

The Kurus, Yadus, and Iksvakus entered our country along 
with the Bhrgus. The events of the rule of the Raghus and 
Kosalas from Ayodhya can have no historical basis. Accor dingito 
the account of the Ramayana of Valmiki, the Dandakas cannot 
form part of the kingdom of Dasaratha. The statement in the 
Uttara Ramayana that the Daiidakas are named after a Danda, 
brother of Iksvaku, a Bhoja king, and his being cursed by Sukra, 
a Bhargava, supports the entry of Iksvakus into India along with 
the Bhrgus. The Bhojas like the Nimi Videha Iksvakus are 
children of Nimrod — mighty hunter Kings with their settlements 
on the coast at Bhoja Kataka and Mrttikavati. Their children 
are the later Kadambas and Iksvakus whose inscriptions are 
being unearthed at Nagarjuna Hill. They are related to the 
Agastyas whose leader Agastya married their princess Lopa- 
Mudra. The relationship of these Bhojas and the family of the 
Yadus is amply testified to by the Puranas and the statement of 
Rama in the Ramayana addressing Vali near Kiskindha, and tell- 
ing him that the forest and the spot of ground on which he was 
standing belongs to Iksvakus cannot be supported if Ayodhya is 
the centre. The names of the children of Rama and his brothers 
is traceable to the Ellamite country and Patala. Assyrian Ashur 
the city of Nimrod, is also known as Patialki. 

Ramayana is purely an esoteric work, blending in itself the 
events and incidents in the Babylonian or Assyrian accounts of 
the Epic of Gilgamish with the RAM-YASHT of Zendavesta, 
The following points deserve notice. 

1. Uruk (Supari-well guarded) is the well guarded Ayodhya. 

2. Isdubar its King has an Iksvaku flavour about him. 

3. Great prominence is given to dreams in Gilgamish epic. 
In Ramayana the dreams of Bharata and Trijata deserve notice. 

4. Eabani is similar to Hanuman the Monkey with the 
body of a beast and the wisdom of a man. 

5. Eabani is tempted by a harlot and brought to civilised 
life like Rsyasrnga, the son of Ruru, or, Deer, Eabani is the son 
of Goddess A-Ruru. 
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6. The entry of Gilgamish into limitless darkness and his 
coming to the seashore after seeing light and trees and passing 
by a tree and grove with precious stones for fruit is similar to 
the entry of the monkeys into the cave of Svayam Prabha and 
exit therefrom to the seacoast. 

7 . Rammon is the wind god mentioned in the Gilgamish 
epic. Rama exhibits the qualities of the Wind God or Maha 
Bala in casting Marica many miles away with Vayavya astra and 
by casting away Dundubhi’s corpse to a great distance by the 
mere touch of his toe and by throwing down with one arrow 
seven big palm trees. 

8. Sitna Pishtam in the Gilgamish epic cures Gilgamish 
by the use of a plant having power to prolong life. Laksmana 
in the Ramayana is cured by the use of a similar plant brought 
by Hanuman from Dronagiri. 

9. The tale of the Eagle trying to reach the Sun (Shamash) 
and dying in the attempt is similar to the fate W'hich Sampati 
in Ramayana says was brought on him by trying to effect 
a similar feat. 

10. The rejection of the love advances of Ishtar is the 
cause of trouble to Gilgamish and the rejection of the love of 
Surpanakha is the cause of the trouble of Rama. 

The connection of Rama with the Ram Yasht of Zend- 
avesta carrys the esoteric nature of the theme still nearer. 

Ram is the wind God of the Zendavesta. According to 
Rg Veda the wind God or Vayu is the first of gods, and he has 
the right to the first drink of Soma. He may be identical with 
Indra or Varuna, both sky goods. Rama's characteristics as a 
Wind God we have already seen. He is a descendant of Raghu 
and as such a Raghava. Raghu is traceable to a root meaning 
“swift goer". Rama is the best Raghu or Raghma. Ragh in the 
Median country, the city of Zoroaster, is the seat of Raghus pro- 
bably. Like the Ram of the Zoroastrians the allied Bhargava 
races have their wind God. 

Phoenician — Kolpia. 

Hittite — Thesup. 

Babylonian^ — Ramman or Bin. 

The latter Assyrian mounts this idea in the wheel symbo- 
lism with wings. The South Indian Kohls have their Cokka- 
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linga or Soku Linga or Vayu Linga. Soku is a Dravidian word 
meaning Wind. Mara the evil striker is seen in the word Marut 
as applied to the Wind God. Valmiki before he became a sage 
was asked to utter the word Mara which was transformed into 
Rama, But the point of interest for us is the connection of 
Ram with our Ramayana. The wind God Ram was wor- 
shipped according to Zoroaster by Kareseswa and ever so many 
others. The Angirasa Bhargava weapons presented to Rama by 
Visvamitra which circumambulated him as servants 33 in number 
—are the sons of Rsi Bhrsasva. (Identified with sons of Krsasva 
in the Visnu-Purana.) 

The 33 Gods are traditionally mentioned from the Rg 
Vedic days and the Buddhists connect Buddha also with the 
heaven of 33 Gods. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Kraunca Dvtpa, 

The country occupied by the five sons of Shem according 
to the 10th chapter of the book of Genesis are — 

1. The country of Elam. 

2. Asuur, Media, Persia, Babylon, Chaldsea. 

3. Arphaxad or Arabia. 

4. Lud-Lydia: Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor, 

5. Aram— the upper portion of the country between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 

We may identify Kraunca Dvipa with item 4 above. Apart 
from the results obtained from a discussion of the details given in 
the Visnu and other Puranas, a statement in the Maha-Bharata 
Bhisma-Parva regarding Maeonia fully corroborates the identity. 
Lydia and the 3 countries mentioned with it show traces of 
Bhargava influence in every respect. The flood account is con- 
nected with Babylon and Medo-Persia. A fire cataclysm is 
connected with this country and corroboration for both is found 
in the Dravidian Dekhanese country and in our epics. The 
destruction of the cities of the plain mentioned in the Bible, the 
scene of which still eludes the Biblical Archaeologist, has its 
counter-part in the destruction of Dan^aka by the anger of 
Bhargava Sukra in the Uttara Ramayana. The Fire cataclysm 
of Catacomana in the Phrygia Maenian country with its 

lake Coele has its counter part in the VeAginadu 
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or burnt country as its counter part in the Dekhanese Andhra 
country with the lake Kolleru. The Goddess of Ephesus, whose 
temple is said to have been founded by Androgus and to whom 
the bee is sacred has her counter part in Sri Sailam with a bee 
Goddess Bhramarambika. A pond near the temple called Parasu- 
rama tank shows the Bhargava origin of the shrine. These coin- 
cidences point to the migration of a common race with common 
traditions and these are Agnikula Bhrgus. 

The Phrygian or Bhrgu origin of Ilium has already been 
seen and it is strengthened by the representation in art, of Paris 
the Trojan Hero with a Phrygian cap. This is the ancient 
land of ths Hittites and the proverbial wealth of the Phrygian 
Midas, the Trojan Priam, attributable to their worship of (Great 
Mother) Ma, or Bhargavl is corroborated by the accounts in the 
Maha-Bharata of the proverbial wealth of the ancient Bhrgus 
and their being rooted out by the avaricious Ksattriyas to secure 
their wealth.^ 

The Phrygians are the oldest people in the world, and the 
Hittites and Palasgians from the Phrygian countries extended 
their migration to the Etruscan country a fact sufficiently strongly 
well established by the writings of the western scholars.^ The 
ancient Franks are the remnants of the ancient Trojans and their 
Bhrgu connection with their battle axes is seen in the account of 
this race in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 9th Edition but curi- 
ously enough this portion is omitted in the 13th Edition. 

It is also found by western scholars that the founders of 
Ilium proceeded from Elam or Kusa Dvipa. It must be the 
land of Kussar held by Professor Sayce to be the original 
country of the Hittites. Elam thus represents the cradle of the 
Bhrgus, the Kurus, the Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Yadus, and 
the Iksvakus. The migration of the Bhrgus must, I think, 
synchronise with the conquest of Babylon by the Kassites, a 
branch of the ancient Hittites. Kasyapa took the entire land of 
Parasurama, the last Bhargava, as a gift and unceremoniously 
drove him out of the country. This must have occured about 
2400 B.C. 


1. See account of Bhargava Aurva in the Adi Parva of the Bharata. 

2. See Articles on Etruscans, Lydia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia Minor generally in the Enc. Britta. 9th Edition and 13th Edition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EL'-the name of God Head, 

Elam is the original land of the Bhrgus, the children of 
Varuna. Elam means, the land of El or God and Varnna is 
El, the common name for God-head among all the Semitic races. 
Bhrgu-Dravidian and Semetic both preserve the word and con- 
nects the common origin of both, Shem and Ksema (Garuda) 
are the connecting links. Semitic -Iln, El, Ilah, Allah, EI- 
Elura meaning high, most high ^<Lord'' are words applicable 
to Varuna, the '^King met with in the pages of Rg Veda- — the 
Semitic relationship of man to the God-head, being, that of 
servant and master. In the Mediterranean lands, the 
names Eleusis, Elopia, Eleusiania and the people who 
observe them, viz.y Celeans, Philiasians, Pheneatei, 
Lacsedemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans, and the name of 
Eleleus, a surname of Bachus, to whom the fig was sacred, and 
the names Eleleis applied to the Priestesses indicates to ns the 
all importance of this word El Allat is Moon Goddess and 
Helen of Troy received divine honor in some places. Dravi- 
dian '' Alamaram"' a name applied to the Ficus Indica sacred to 
Siva means nothing more than God's Tree'V Ihe God being 
Bachus-Siva-EIeleus. It is the name of this God that was utter- 
ed by the ancient Asuras referred to by Patanjali and the Brah- 
manas. The meaning is not understood and is unjustly rediculed. 
There cannot be a more fitting time to the Asura to call upon 
the name of his God than when pressed by the foe in the din of 
battle. He layo, Helayo" is a mutilation of Eleleus by the 
later Vedic Sanskritists and the God of the Asuras is Varuna. 

The earliest Dravidian language must be the language of 
Plaksa and Kusadvipas or the Pehlevi, Aramiac. Ancient words 
in the Assyrian and Babylonian records are words of Dravidian 
import and Bishop Caldwell has sufficiently established the' 
Dravidian connection of Elamite languages. He calls the 
Brahmi Dravidian, Brahmi, for obvious reasons. Phoenicians 
are the originators of the Alphabet; and Brahmi-lipi is based 
upon Aramiac, a language whose influence on the languages of 
all countries from India to Mediterranean is apparent from the 
histories of all the countries .intervening. Paisaci language is 
the parent of all these languages along with Pushtu. ** The 
Nanavatayee" in the Pushtu which means I have come in 
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—-the rule of Asylum gives the direct contradiction to its Aryan 
connection. 

The Ethiopic or Cushite engineering works, remnants of 
which are found in Arabia and Baluchistan, built on the same 
models and with the same skill attributed to the Ghur Basti — ■ 
the ancient fire worshippers are evidences of the engineering 
skill of these ancient fire worshipping Dravidian Bhrgus. Their 
skill in music, and the invention of the Bhargava Vina, their 
knowledge of astrology and astronomy is borne out by the abund- 
ance of this literature in South India unconnected with the North 
Aryan. Orphic lyre, Orphic songs, which gave inspiration to 
blind Homer gave similar inspiration to the blind Cyavana, the 
reputed author of Raraacarita and the Ramopakhyana of Usanas. 

There is a numerical sacred notation running through the 
cult and the history and literature of all these countries. 

12 Etruscan Cities. 

12 tribes of Israel. 

12 Kings of Malabar. 

12 Adityas. 

12 Lucumo of Etruscan. 

9 Gods of Etruscans. 

9 Kadamba Kings. 

9 Angirasas. 

9 Navaguas. 

9 Kings of Padmavati whose capital is Karavirapura a 
Naga settlement. 

(i) 24 letters of Gayatri on which Ramayana is based 
with 24,000 Slokas. 

{«) 24,000 Slokas of Maha-Bharata at one stage. 

{Hi) 24 books of Iliad and Odissey 

The claim of the mystic race of Bhrgus upon the learned 
public is apparent and within the limited space allotted to me 
I have indicated the main lines. I have under preparation a 
more detailed account of the ancient Bhrgus, which I hope to 
issue in a book form shortly. 



REFERENCES TO ANCIENT STORIES 
IN THE RAMAYANA. 


BY 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Venkataramana 
Ayurvedic College, Madras. 

Maharsi Sri Valmiki, the renowned author of the Ramayana, 
is the pioneer in the field of Sanskrit poetry. The style of the 
Ramayana is so unique, lucid and attractive that to the later 
Alankarikas it has served to illustrate perhaps almost all the 
principles of Sanskrit Literary criticism. The chief characteris- 
tic of the style of the Ramayana consists in the narration of 
events and description in simple yet forcible language, interwoven 
with numerous similes and occasional metaphors and other 
figures of speech. 

It is held in certain quarters that most of the similes found 
therein have no bearing upon old traditional stories but are 
merely taken from nature and things connected. A careful 
perusal of the Ramayana will, however, reveal the fact that in 
many places VMmiki compares his characters to the heroes of 
old known to him. The story of king Yayati among others seems 
to have attracted Valmiki ; for he has referred to most of the 
important incidents in Yayati's life. The episode of Yayati is 
narrated in the Mahabharata I, 69 — 87. He was the second son 
of king Nahusa and had two wives, viz,, Devayani and 
Sarmistha. When he grew old, Yayati got Puru’s (his son) 
youth in exchange for his old age. After enjoying worldly 
pleasures for a long time, he came to realise their worthlessness; 
and renouncing them, he went to Svarga through severe penance. 
The jealous Indra once asked Yayati, “ Was there anybodj'- equal 
to him in penance.” Yayati being a truth-speaker, his reply was 
“ Nobody”. Since no vain man is fit for Svarga, the king was 
thrown down on the earth by Indra. Yayati, however, regained 
Svarga as the result of association with wise and good men. 

Turning to the Ramayana, we find the holy Vasistha confi- 
ding to Sri Rama in the Ayodhyakanda the message of Dasa- 
ratha in regard to fasting, as preliminary to his coronation. It is 
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said there : King Dasaratha, your father, will, with pleasure, 
instal you on the throne tomorrow even as King Nahusa in- 
stalled his son Yayati^. 

Dasaratha when lying prostrate on earth, sorely afflicted 
with grief on hearing Kaikeyi’s harsh words regarding the banish- 
ment of Rama, is compared to Yayati by Valmiki when he was 
banished from heaven by Indra^, The same simile is repeated 
in connection with Valin, when he fell down in the battle field 
struck by Rama's arrows®. 

Rama, while seeking Kausalya’s permission to leave 
for the Dandakas, asserts that he will return to Ayodhya from the 
forest having accomplished his father’s promise, just as Yayati, 
in olden days, came back to heaven from the world of mortals*. 
The same comparison is repeated once again by Rama in a 
different form, when requesting Kausalya to permit him to go 
to the Dandaks and bestow on him her benedictions*. 

Sumantra on his return to Ayodhya, leaving Rama in the 
forest, is questioned in detail by Dasaratha about Rama's doings 
and he (Dasaratha) says that he will retain his life taking solace 
in hearing about Rama’s activities, just as Yayati did in the 
company of the holy wise men after his down-fall from heaven®. 

Bharata, bemoaning his father’s loss, in company w'ith 
his ministers is compared to Yayati, in company with the 
holy sages of the forest after his down-fall from the heaven^. 

Sita was carried away by Ravana from the Asrama in the 
absence of Rama, Rama searched for her in the neighbouring 

1' ft i 

II n. 5, 10 

2. II IL 13, 1. 

3. = 55 ^ 1 ?^ 11 IV. 17, 9. 
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W (1 II. 77, 10. 
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grovesr mountains, rivers and other places, but could not trace 
her ; and filled with profound sorrow, he was lamenting over his 
calamities past and present. Laksmana, consoling him, says that 
such happenings are but natural in this world and that none is free 
from calamities, though they are freed from it in a short while. 
Yayati the son of Nahusa, though he owned the world of 
Indra, was not yet free from calamities^. 

Sibi is known to have sacrificed his own body in order to 
fufil his promise to a dove which in fear of a vulture took shelter 
under him {vide Maha-Bharata III 133 and 200). Similarly king 
Alarka sacrificed his two eyes for a learned brahmin who begged 
of him. Kaikeyi is represented by sage Valmiki to have alluded 
to these events in order to impress upon Dasaratha the sanctity 
of fulfilling the vow2. 

Again Rama, in order to persuade his mother Kausalya to 
allow him to go to the forest, is represented to have quoted 
Kandu and Parasurama as examples of virtue and implicit obedi- 
ence to father's commands^. The former, learned and consci- 
ous of good and bad, killed a cow only to respect his 
father's command; while the latter for the very same reason 
beheaded his own mother. {See Mahabharata III, 117.) 

To justify the death of Valin, who pleaded innocence, at the 
hands of Rama, Valmiki quotes a parallel in the anecdote of 
Mandhata and the monk, wherein the former, for an offence which 
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Valin was guilty of, beheaded the latter on the plea that a king 
would be failing in his duty, if he did not punish wrong-doers^. 

The story of Mandhata is told in the Mahabharata (HI. 127, 
VII 62 and XII 28, 81), though this part of the story is not to 
be found therein. 

In the Kiskindhakanda the poet introduces as dr§tanta the 
episode of Visvanaitra. Tara, the monkey-queen prays forgive- 
ness of Laksmana on behalf of Sugriva, on the plea that 
Sugriva, as Visvamitra in company with Ghrtaci, is not aware of 
the fact that the time for action has come and is in deep slum- 
ber — ^a luxury which has been denied to him for sometime 
past^. 

The story of Pururavas and Urrasi, which has a Vedic origin 
and is later on narrated in the Matsyapurana, Visnupurana and 
other works, is alluded to by Valmiki also. Ravana persuaded 
SIta to yield to his wishes and meeting with repulse, speaks in 
the following vein, “0 timid one 1 having forsaken me, you will 
repent for your action, just as Urvasi, who kicked her lover, did”L 

Sri Rama, while leaving for the Dandakas, asks Sitato remain 
at home on the plea that Dandaka is inhabited by beasts of prey 
and life there will be very difficult. He also advises' her to be of 
service to Kausalya and his step-mothers and do at no time 
any harm to Bharata. Sita, in trying to convince her lord of 
the necessity for taking her also with him to the Dandakas, 
requests him to realise that she is an inseparable companion, 
ever in the service of her own lord, just as Savitri was of her 
lord Satyavan, the son of Dyumatsena^, 

Again in reply to the persuasion of Raksasis in the Asoka 
garden, Sita declares that she can love Rama alone and none 
else, just as Loparaudra loved none but Agastya, Sukanya 
none but Cyavana, Savitri none but Satyavan, .Srimati none but 
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KapiJa, Madayanti none but Saudasa, Kesini none but Sagara 
and Damayanti Naisadha^ — ^heroines and heroes reputed for their 
chastity and mutual love. 

In addition to the above references and those of secondary 
importance like Indra killing Vrtra, Namuci and Bala, Valmiki 
alludes to anecdotes connected with Visnu, Siva and 
Guha. While Rama is bewailing the carrying away of Sita, 
Laksmana consoles him, saying that he (Rama) is sure to 
have his beloved Sita safely restored to him, just as 
Lord Visnu got back the goddess Earth by subduing Bali. Then 
again in the Sundarakanda, while the ideal Bhakta, Hanuman, 
assumes his gigantic form, he is compared by Valmiki to Visnu 
taking up his Visvarupa in order to measure the three steps 
given to him by Bali Gakravartin^. In the Yuddhakanda also, 
the same comparison is repeated in connection with the des- 
cription of Kumbhakarna^. 


Once again in the Sundarakanda, Hanuman reducing him- 
self to his normal stature is likened to Visnu throwing off his 
Visvarupa after accomplishing his purpose, i.e., subduing Bali*. 
In the Yuddhakanda, Indrajit, while pacifying his father Ravana, 
boasts of his immeasurable and fierce valour being like that of 
Visnu while on Bali's Yajnasala®. 

Among the stories connected with god Rudra, the burning of 
Manmatha and the slaying of Tripurasura are well known. These 
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are also alluded to in the Ramayana, In the Araiiyakanda^ 
SIta, in reply to Ravana's attempt to win her over, says that if 
only Rama had seen him while she was removed by force, he 
(Rama) could have burnt him instantaneously, just as god Rudra 
did Manmatha^. Again in the Sundarakanda, the burning of 
the city of Lanka by the quick-footed Hanuman is compared 
by Valmiki to the burning of Tripura by god Rudra^* 

Once again in the Yuddhakanda, Atikaya, one of the sons of 
Ravana, pierced by the arrows of Laksmana, is said to resemble 
Tripura suffering the same fate at the hands of Rudra^. Rudra 
with his bow of Vedas is again mentioned to describe Rama 
standing firm with his Kodanda in the midst of his army of 
Vanaras^. The death of Khara by the fire of Rama's arrows is 
stated by Valmiki to resemble the burning of Andhaka by 
Rudras. 

Regarding Guha (God Skanda), it may be noted that Valmiki 
mentions him in two places. In the Yuddhakanda, Narantaka, 
one of Ravana's sons, marching against the army of Rama on a 
horse, with Prasain his hand, is described by Valmiki as resembl- 
ing Lord Guha on his peacock with his Sakti in his hand®. 


1. ^ I 

^ II III, 56, 10. 
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According to Tilaka yika on the Ramayaiaa, this simile relates to the 
incidents which have been mentioned either in the Mahatmyagrantha 
of Svetaranya, a holy place on the bank of the Kaveri or in the 
Knrmottara Khanda Adhyaya 36. From the former we learn that 
Rudra killed Antaka in order to grant Markandeya a long life; the 
latter, how ever, states that Rudra put to death Antaka (Andhaka ?) to 
save the royal sage, Sveta, who was performing a terrible penance in a 
mountain called Kalanjara. 
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Again in Kumbhakania’s battle with Hanuman, the former is re- 
presented to have dealt a blow to the latter on his chest by 
means of the Sula, which Valmiki compares to Kartikeya's 
smiting Kraunca mountain with his Saktii. 

A closer examination of the Ramayana may reveal more 
references to other ancient heroes. But it will be clear from the 
above (1) that ancient heroes and heroines are alluded to in the 
Ramayana by Valmiki and (2) that it is impossible to draw on 
this score a clear line of demarcation between the styles of 
the Ramayana and Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, as suggested by 
Prof. K. A. Subrahmanya lyer^. It will not be far from truth 
if we say that Valmiki, while composing his poem, had access to 
the sources containing the needed information about the person- 
ages mentioned above. 


1. qifsrft 

II 

2. See his “ Studies in the imagery of Ramayana ” J, O. R, .M. 
VoL IV, part 1, page, 34* 



THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND 
THE TAMIL ACADEMIES. 

BY 

T. G. Aravamothan, m. a,, b. l., 

Advocate, Madras. 

I 

Round the city of Madurai, ^ the capital of the Pandyan 
kingdom, have gathered a large number of legends which deserve 
study for the light they throw on the growth of tradition in the 
Tamil country.^ The vast majority of these legends is religious 
in character, only a few being secular in type. Of the legends 
of the former class a very large number cluster round the temple 
of Siva in that city and only a few relate to the temple of Visnu 
which lies a little to the south of the temple of Siva but within 
the limits of the city itself. 

The temple to Visnu at Madurai is dedicated to Him under 
the name of Sundara (or Saundara-raja), and the legends which 
chronicle His activities are found embodied in a ‘ sthala-purana ’ 
or ‘ local chronicle ’ known as the Kudal Mahatmya, which pro- 
fesses to be a portion of the ‘ Ksetra-Mahatmya ' section of the 
Brahmanda-Purana. A Tamil version of it is the Kudal Pura- 
of the author or the date of which we happen to know 

little.* 


1. The anglicised form is ‘ Madura 

2: My erudite friend K. Ramaratnam-Aiyar, B. A., has done me 
the kindness of reading this paper in manuscript and has made numerous 
suggestions which I have thankfully adopted. 

3. Ed. by T. K. Ramanuja-Aiyangar, 1929, and published as 
No. 52 of the publications of the Sen-Tamil, Madura. 

4. The work mentions Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.), the great 
dcarya of Vai§navism (.Kadavul vaiMkkam, 12) and cannot therefore be 
earlier than him. The only avmlable manuscript having been copied 
132 years back {jiide Prefatory Note to the printed copy), we may pre- 
sume that the work is at least a century and a half old. 
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The temple to Siva is dedicated to Him under the name of 
the Lord Smidara and is considered one of the holiest of Siva 
temples by the Tamil people. To the ardent devotee of Siva the 
Lord appears to disport himself in mysterious ways: His activity, 
consisting as it does in the manifestation of His grace, is indeed 
but sport: such activities of His are therefore known to the 
devotee as the Lord's Sports. To the devotee who worships the 
Lord in His manifestation as Sundara at Madurai there are sixty- 
four Sports which stand out as of pre-eminent importance. 
Among these sixty-four are some which relate to the Acadmies 
in which, according to tradition, were gathered the poets of the 
earliest Tamil literature. The accounts of these Sports have 
therefore considerable interest to the student of south Indian 
history. 

The sixty-four Sports of Siva as Sundara have been duly 
chronicled in various or Mocal chronicles'. We 

are told of six different sihala-pitrdnas in Sanskrit which narrate 
the Sports played by Siva in Madurai. We know of a Sanskrit 
chronicle, the Sdra-samiiccayay which is said to be a section of 
the Utiara Mahd Purdna, but neither the major work nor the 
section of it dealing with Madurai is now traceable. Another of 
the Sanskrit chronicles, the Hdidsya Mdhdimya, has been very 
popular for some centuries. Three other piirdnas are known in 
Sanskrit, —the Kadamba^mna Purdna (otherwise called the 
Nlpdranya Purdna)f the Stindara^-Pandya and the Astarm^ 
pradaksina Mdhutmyay — but these three have little interest either 
to the lover of literature or to the student of history. None of 
these five chronicles contains any clue to its authorship or date. 
The Swa-Llldrnma of Nilakantha-Diksita, a great scholar of 
the middle of the 17th century A. D., is a poem of rare excellence, 
but it is of little value for our purpose as it follows the Hdidsya 
Mdkdtmya very closely.^ The sihala-purdnas of Madurai which 
are found in Tamil are all probably translations,— rather adapta- 
tions, — from these Sanskrit chronicles. The Kadamha-vana 
Purdna has been rendered into Tamil verse under the title, the 


1. My friend, Mr. Y. Mahalinga-Sastri, B.A., B. L., Advocate, who 
kindly examined the work tells me that the only deviations consist in 
the omission of the legend of the Unfailing Purse and in the splitting up 
of the legend of the Lord carrying earth into two legends, — that of the 
Lord carrying earth and that of Plis being beaten. 
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Kadamha^vmia Puranamj hy Vimanada-pandidar, a poet whose 
date is uncertain, but who is perhaps not earlier than the sixteenth 
century A. D. The Stmdara-Pdndya was done into excellent 
Tamil verse by an able poet, Anadari, in the year 1563 A. DA 
The Astami-pradaksina Mdhdtmya was put into good Tamil 
prose by Ramasvami-Pijiai, a scholar who lived about fifty years 
ago. These three works are of no greater value than their Sans- 
krit originals. The Sdra-samticcaya has been translated into 
fine Tamil verse, 2 and called the Tini-Alavdy-Udaiydr TirU’-Vilau 
yddal Purdnam^ (the ^ Chronicle of the Sacred Sports of the 
Lord of Alavay'),^ by a poet of no mean attainments, Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyiir Nambi. The Hdldsya Mdhdtmya of Sanskrit has 
its counterpart in Tamil in the Madurai Arupaitu-ndngu Tiru^ 
Vilaiyddal Purdnam (the * Chronicle of the Sixty-four Sports at 
Madurai of the Lord'), by Param-jyoti;^ opinion is divided on the 
question as to which of them is the original and which the trans^ 
lation.® The dates of these two works will be discussed later on 
at some length, but it may be assumed for the present that the 
work of Peruni-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was earlier than Param- 
jyoti's. For reasons which it is now difficult to appreciate in 
full, Perum-Parrap-Puliyitr Nambi's work receded into the 
back-ground when Param-jyoti's appeared: perhaps, the severe 
restraint of the former was less suited to the popular taste than 
the limpid flow, the haunting melody, the florid exuberance and 
the emotional surge of the latter. 

The popular notions now current in the Tamil land about 
the Academies supposed to have been founded at Madurai for 
fostering the growth of Tamil literature being based less on the 


L See also Yidv^n R. Raghava-Aiyangar in ST (1907 J-J.) iv. 
371-5. 

2. The book calls itself a translation stanza 23 of the 
Invocation). 

3. MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar has edited this work with his usual 
ability and thoroughness. (This is referred to hereafter as PPPN. 
TFF.) 

4. This is one of the numerous names of Madurai. 

5. This is referred to hereafter as PJ. TFT, I have used the 
edition of Arumuha-Navalar (Madras, 1907). 

6. Much valuable information is found collected in MMU. V. 
Saminada-Aiyar’s Introduction to PPPN. TFP. 
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Sanskrit chronicles above mentioned than on their Tamil trans. 
lations or counterparts, we cannot do better than make the Tamil 
chronicles the basis of a study into the legendary lore relating to 
those Academies* Of these Tamil chronicles the earliest being 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's we may start with an examination 
of his work. 

II 

The Tiru-Vilaiyadal Purdnam of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur 
Nambi starts with Invocations and Benedictions, an Apology by 
the author to his audience and a Decad of verses enumerating 
the miracles in the order in which they are narrated in the body 
of the work.i Then follows a History of the work, in which we 
are told how, when Parasara,^ Visvamitra, Narada, Durvasas and 
a number of other distinguished rsis including Agastya had once 
gathered at Benares in the presence of the Lord Visvanatha, 
Agastya was requested by his companions to narrate to them the 
Sports of Siva on the banks of the Vegavati (Vaihai). In one 
section, the/ Glory of the Land/, Agastya eulogises the great- 
ness of the country round about Madurai, and in the next section 
^ The Glory of the City', he speaks of the greatness of the city of 
Madurai, and he adds that he would tell them of the Sixty- four 
Sports played by Siva at the rate of sixteen in a yuga, and, in a 
third section, ^The Fruits of Study he assures his audience 
that a perusal of the accounts of the Sports will confer innumer- 
able blessings* 

Then follow sixty-four Cantos in which Agastya narrates 
the sixty-four Sports: henceforward, each canto narrates a legend. 

The first two legends relate the raising of a temple by Indra 
over a Knga which stood in a forest, Indra's calling the linga the 
Lord Sundara,^ and Indra's elephant ridding itself of a curse by 
worshipping the Unga^. 


1. In summarising the legends I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the Tamil of the original, — even in disregard of 
English idiom. 

2. In view of the extensive use of Sanskrit words and names in 
the works of both Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi and Param-jyoti, I have 
preferred the Sanskrit forms to the corresponding Tamil ones, except 
where the latter are more familiar* 

3* Legend 1 


4, Legend 2 
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In the next two cantos we gather that to a Pandya king^ 
Maiayadhvaja, who performed great austerities to obtain a 
son, the Lord Sundara gave a daughter, Tatataka who had 
three breasts,^ that she became. queen on her father's death, that 
she marched up to Kailasa, conquering numerous kings on the 
way/ that at sight of Siva, the Lord of Kailasa, her third breast 
disappeared, and that the Lord Siva took her to Madurai, married 
her and became king of the country under the name of Sundara- 
Mara, and that the couple reigned for long as king and queen of 
Madurai,^,: 

Then follow seven cantos in which are narrated how, after 
the marriage, the God Sundara danced in the Silver Hall to 
please PataSjaH/ how He made Kundodara eat up the hillocks of 
food left over after the wedding-feast^ and drink up the Vaihai 
which flowed at His behest to slake that goblin's thirst,^ how the 
Lord called the seven seas to Madurai to give His mother-in- 
law the benefits of a holy sea-bath,® how He called His father-in- 
law from the shades so that father-in-law and mother-in-law 
might take the bath together hand in hand,’' how He had a son 
Ugra-Pandya, whom in due course He crowned under the name 
Jatila-varma,® and how, prescient that Indra, the sea and Mount 
Meru would prove rebellious, the Lord presented His son with 
three weapons, — a discus to aim at Indra, a javelin with which to 
quell the sea and a club with which to strike down Mount Meru, 
and how the Lord then disappeared into the temple with 
Tatataka.^ 

Then come three legends, — how the Lord once brought 
four great clouds together to hang over Madurai and drink up 
the seas which had been sent against the city and how they be- 
came four canopied halls and protected the city from the down- 
pour of torrential rains^^ and how as an Adept He once roamed 
about Madurai working strange miracles^^ and quickened a stone- 
elephant to life and made it munch sugar-canesA^ 

These are followed by a series of seven cantos in which are 
narrated certain Sports showing how great the Lord's interest 
was in Tamil literature. 


1. Legend 3 
4. Legend 6 

7. Legend 9 
10, Legend 12 


2. Legend 4 
5, Legend 7 

8. Legend 10 
11. Legend 13 


3. Legend 5 
6. Legend 8 

9. Legend 11 
12. Legend 14 
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Once upon a time the poets, being desirous of obtaining a 
great board on which they could seat themselves in due order in 
the Hall of the Academy, went up to the temple, with Kabilar, 
Nak-Kirar and Paranar at their head, and prayed the Lord 
Sundara to grant them a beard on which they could all seat 
themselves without crowding. Sundara gave them a shining 
board, a cubit square, just wide enough to accommodate one 
person, and capable of sensing poetry. While the poets were 
remonstrating with Sundara for not having granted their request 
in the terms of their prayer, He having given them a board to 
seat only one whereas they had asked for a broad one whereon 
they could all find seats and could pursue their enquiries, a voice 
full of S3^mpathy rose from the sky and told them that the. board 
given by Sundara would know all true poets and would keep 
growing to accommodate them alh When it was taken to the 
Academy and laid right in the middle, Kiran first took his seat 
thereon with eclat, and, finding that it grew in size, Kabilar 
followed and seated himself on it, and, it growing still, Paranar 
also took his seat The other Academicians too, versed in the 
bunch of the three Tamils resplendent with the four4old 
objects of human desire, took their places on the board and it 
kept on growing to accommodate every one of them. i\ll the 
world praised the curious board for the . sense it displayed in 
affording adequate accommodation and preventing squabbles. 
The* learned poets deposited in the Academy, time and again, the 
works of classic Tamil which they strung together out of - their 
convictions and in course of time the works became innumerable 
and the heaps grew till they touched the very sky. The 
Academicians then gathered together and in right friendly spirit 
disputed among themselves about the aptness of their respective 
works, and, finding that they could not easily vanquish one 
another, they agreed that they should examine their works and 
reject those that lacked lucidity and retain those alone that were 
good. On entering the Academy they found that all that 
literature had become mingled up and had got out of 
shape and could not be reduced to order and so they 
were struck with great grief. The lord in the plenitude 
of His grace appeared before them in the guise of a poet, 
asked them why they who were poets skilled in Letter, 
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Word, Theme, 1 Prosody and Rhetoric, having been happy so 
long should have then become downcast, and said, ‘Tell us 
what has happened: if it is such that We can find a remedy for 
it We shall think out one’. To that the poets replied, ‘Oh poet 
of unrivalled poesy ! It Thou wouldst string together in due 
order these bunches of the three Tamils which to us look con- 
founded, we shall add Thee to our number making it forty-nine 
instead of forty-eight as now’. Sundara gladly strung them all 
in order in a moment, and, the Academicians adding Him to 
their number. He took His seat on the board, and they all pur- 
sued their enquiries into Tamil. Finding that the poets were 
perplexed for want of an understanding of ‘ Porul ’(Theme), He 
gave them a treatise thereon, beginning, ‘ Of five-fold Love ’, and 
he classified the poems to accord with that treatise. While the 
poets were engaged in appreciation of their respective poems 
which accorded with the treatise on ‘ Porul ’, the jealous Kiran 
said, ‘ Hard should it be to find a parallel to the flawless Fifth 
Composition among my works’. The Lord thereupon sang a 
song packed close with ‘ Porul ' and asked the assembled poets 
to comment on it : while the other poets stood approvingly silent, 
Nak-Kiran, in his ignorance, pronounced it unsound. The Lord 
Sundara said in reply, ‘ Who knoweth not that thou hast ever 
been a prey to jealousy ? If any one else amongst ye saith it is 
unsound, then shall I be content The poets remaining silent, 
a voice from on high spoke: ‘ Oh, ye learned I the Lord came as 
one amongst ye to compose all contentions: worship Him ’. 
They all marvelled: Kiran worshipped Sundara and craved 
pardon. The Lord, who had for long sat in the Academy under 
the name of Per-Alavayar of Madurai, vanished, and the. Porul 
Adiharani shone resplendent as Iraiyanar's the Lord’s PorulJ 

Once upon a time unknown, when a Pandya king was 
walking up and down with his queen in the moonlight on the 
terrace of his palace at Madurai, the breeze wafted to him the 
abiding fragrance of the tresses of his queen and he was bewitch- 
ed by its indescribable sweetness. Asking himself if the frag- 

1. I am painfully aware that the terms Letter, Word and Theme 
hardly represent the connotation of the terms used in Tamil grammars 
— Eluttu, Sol and Poru\. Even the ugly words Orthography, Semasio- 
logy and Gnosiologv are not fair approximations, 

2, Legend 15 
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ranee was independent of the flowers that decked the tresses or 
no, he put together a thousand gold pieces into a purse and had 
it hoisted in front of the Academy and he had it notified that any 
one who came forward with a fine poem packed close with the 
apt answer to his question could take the purse. Poets kept 
coming to the king with poems, but the purse swung in its place. 
One day, a Brahman of the name of Darumi, pure, upright and 
devout, entering the temple and prostrating himself, told the 
Lord that so poor was he that he could not marry and his line 
was in danger of dying with him. The Lord Sundara composed 
a poem, gave it to Darumi and asked him to place it before the 
Academy and take the purse, and also advised him to seek His 
aid should any opposition arise. On Darumi taking the poem 
to the Academy and showing it to the Academicians, they appre- 
ciated it within themselves but w'ould not show their appreciation 
openly. Darumi went back to the king and the Academicians 
followed him. The Pandya admitted that in the poem 
he found the apt answer to his question and he adjudged 
the prize to the poet who had composed the poem. Thereupon, 
Darumi went to the Academy to take down the purse, but the 
jealous KIran declared that the poem was not free from flaws, 
charged Darumi with incapacity to comprehend even the purport 
of words and asked him to fetch the poet who had composed the 
poem. Darumi appealing to Sundara, the Lord came in the guise 
of a poet, stood before the Academy, pervading the universe, and 
asked the Academicians who it was among them that had found 
fault with His poem. Kiran replied that it w’as he. On the 
Lord asking that the flaw be pointed out, Kiran said that if a 
head of hair was not properly dressed it would emit an evil 
odour. When Sundara asked him if he would apply the state- 
ment to the tresses of even goddesses, Kiran replied that the 
sweetness of the tresses was due not to nature but to the atten- 
tion bestowed on them. Sundara chiding him for his obstinacy 
and asking him if he held it true of even the tresses of His Con- 
sort, Gauri, a prompt answer in the affirmative came from 
Kiran. When Sundara revealed His identity by turning round 
and showing Kiran the matted locks in which lay the Gahga, 
Kiran retorted, 'Frighten me not with Thy matted locksl The 
world doth know (the truth)’. Then Sundara opened His blazing 
third eye, but, nothing daunted, Kiran said, ‘ Though flaming 
eyes be all around me, the flaw doth still remain a flaw'. Sundara 
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conjured him to give up his unseemly contrariousness and 
asked; * Knowest thou not that Our Dame is called Git-puspa- 
kesl by the Vedas ?\ Roasted by the flaming eye and suffering 
greatly, Kiran called aloud for water, and unable to sustain the 
heat precipitated himself into a pool so that he might cool him- 
self in its waters. The Lord Sundara vanished, and Darumi 
took down the purse and went his way praising the Lord.^ At 
the intercession of the poets and on Kiran composing an andddi 
poem in praise of Kailasa and Kalahasti as he lay cooling himself 
in the pool, Sundara went with His Consort to Kiran, helped him 
out of the pool and set him on the bank and disappeared. Kiran 
went up to the Lord's temple and stood there for long in devout 
worship.^ 

Sundara being pleased with the unremitting devotion of 
Kiran wished to improve Kiran's knowledge of Tamil. His Con- 
sort reminded Him how once when they both were seated on 
Kailasa, the celestials and the mortals, the rsis, the yaksas, the 
Adepts and the Nagas had represented to Him that the north- 
east of the earth had got depressed and that the south-west, 
where stands Mount Podiyil, had got elevated, and how they 
had prayed that some one might be sent south so that he might 
restore equilibrium and how from the countless persons who 
stood around He had chosen Agastya and instructed him to 
go south and seat himself on Mount Podiyil (Malaya), how 
Agastya had then prayed that since he was being sent to the 
Tamil country he might be taught all about Tamil, how the Lord 
had then taught duly all the aphorisms dealing with Letter, Word 
and Theme, and how He had pi'omised to teach him the purport 
of Tamil literature in the Kadamba forest wherein He lovingly 
dwelt. Thereupon Sundara thought that no one but Agastya 
could teach Kiran the bunch of Tamil and that Kiran should be 
filled with Tamil literature through Agastya; immediately Agastya 
appeared and, paying due obeisance to the Lord, entreated that 
he might be taught the rare aphorisms of Tamil. Sundara taught 
them to Agastya and asked him in turn to teach them all to Kiran. 
Agastya having thus become better versed in Tamil than ever 
before taught it all duly to Kiran, and went back to the Malaya 
Hill. When Sundara's Consort asked Him why He had not 
Himself taught Kiran, Sundara replied that a preceptor should 
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I instruct only those who paid amply, rendered services, were 

' sympathetically inclined, were free from jealousy, had crushed 

i untiuth, weie not disposed to cavil and had understood what 

was in the preceptor’s heart, and that Kiran having been guilty 
of irrepressible jealousy and of inordinate self-esteem. He could 
not in His own person play preceptor to Kiran. i 

j The learned poets wrote commentaries on the aphorisms on 

? Porul which the Lord had formerly composed, but differences 

I arose among them, for each had admiration for his commentary 

I alone. Then, they agreed that they would place all the commen- 

taries before the Lord and abide by His decision, and they told 
I the Lord of their resolution. Thereto the Lord replied, 

' ‘Ye have spoken wisely. In this city doth live a devotee 

I of ours, a merchant Uppur-kilar. His son is but a boy, 

! and is dumb to boot. Truth to tell, he is none other than 

Saravana-Guha. He is a peerless sage. He is called Rudra- 
Janman. Place your glosses before him and the one that 
he doth approve of is the true gloss: doubt it not’. The 
poets then asking Him, ‘ Being mute from birth, how shall he 
j speak?’, the Lord replied, ‘ At which gloss soever his hak doth 

bristle and his eyes grow wet, that is the true gloss : the rest are 
not. Despise him not, any of ye. Go ye in accord, place him 
on Our seat and beseech the boon’. So, the poets brought the 
dumb boy to the sacred Hail, seated him on the lion throne, 

I burned incense and lights before him and set out the true 

glosses. On hearing those of Kiran, Kabilan and Paranan, the 
boy was filled with joy and the hair on his body bristled and his 
eyes grew wet with tears. All present accepted those glosses as 
i the ones which accorded with the divine author’s mind, and for 

f long days they praised the greatness of the Lord. The spell 

which had lain on the boy broke, and, after manifesting himself 
f before the poets with six faces and twelve arms and riding a pea- 

I cock, he vanished all of a sudden.^ 

Once upon a time a great poet of the name of Idaik-kadan, a 
I sweet companion of poets and chum of Kabilan, sang a poem on 

; a Pandya king and presented it to him, but the king pushed 

I the poet aside and went his way. Greatly vexed, the poet wend- 

I ed his way to the shrine of the Lord Sundara and said, ‘ The 

‘ Word is Thy Consort, and Thou art the Theme: so say the 
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Vedas. In insulting me a poeL the king hath insulted Thee 
and Thy Consort. Is it meet Having spoken thus, the poet 
left the sacred presence. The Lord was startled at these 
words and wished to pacify Idaik-kadan and his friend Kabilan. 
SO; He left the shrine with His Consort, and; proceeding 
northward with the Academicians, stayed on the southern bank 
of the Vaihai. While thus He stayed beyond the pale of the 
temple, — the Academy in full strength being with Him and 
also adoring ascetics and devas — ^the devotees of the Lord 
entered the temple before dawn for worship as was their wont but 
they found Him not in the temple. Dazed at it, they ran up to 
the king and informed him of how the Lord had betaken himself 
with the poets to the banks of the river, having deserted His 
sacred fane. Taken aback by the news, the king, with his queen 
and ministers, went afoot to the Lord and prayed to be told how 
he had so offended the Lord that . He had abandoned His shrine. 
The Lord asked, ' How happened it that, thoughtless and impel- 
led by thine arrogance, thou pushed and drave out the compa- 
nion of Kabilan (who hath sung an andadi on Us), though his 
poem was without flaw, whether in word or in theme ? Though 
thou art learned, yet, like the low in mind, thou hast imputed 
flaws indiscriminately’. King and queen prostrating themslves 
and beseeching forgiveness, the Lord came back to the temple, 
accompanied by the Academicians and by Idaik-kadan. The 
place where the Lord had tarried awhile to please Idaik-kadan 
came to be known as North Alavay.i 

The next legend narrates how the sea rose and advanced 
against Old Madurai, how Ugra-Pandya thereupon hurled his 
javelin at the sea, how it subsided instantly and kept submissively 
lapping the margins of his feet, and how he erected a lofty Hall 
for the Academy and remained in it for long amidst the lauda- 
tions of the poets. The last stanza of this canto adds that the 
First and the Middle Academies were held in that Hall and that 
the Academy < of the future ’ would be on banks of the 
Ganges. 2 

Then follow six cantos chronicling six miscellaneous mira- 
cles, — how once on a time the Lord cast curses about, His Con- 
sort to be born as daughter to a chieftain over fishermen, His 
son Skanda to be born as son to a merehant of Madurai and be 
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a congenital mute, and His Chief of Staff, Nandi, to be born as a 
shark, and how he plied fish-nets in the sea and took the fisher- 
man’s daughter to wife,i how He sold bangles and delighted the 
vaniga girls of Madurai,^ how to a chieftain, Kadu-vetti, He gave 
surreptitious access to His shrine, the Pandya king being that 
chieftain’s enemy, and how He cut open a new gateway through 
the ramparts of the city and placed His Bull-seal on the gates, ^ 
how He appeared as a dealer in precious stones and presented a 
Pandya prince with the diadem needed for his coronation,^ and 
how he mounted a turret on the ramparts and with an arrow 
called the Narasimha killed an ogre-elephant conjured up by the 
incantations of some Sramanas who had been incited by a Cola 
king, how the carcase of the elephant was turned into the Ele- 
phant Hill and how as a memorial of the miracle of felling the 
ogre-elephant with the Narasimha-arrow the Lord installed 
Narasimha in the Elephant Hill.^ 

Now follow four cantos in which the story of the saint 
Manikya-vacaka is told at much length and with great pathos, — 
a Pandya king’s prime minister turning devotee and being taught 
by the Lord®, the transformation of jackals into horses by the 
Lord to oblige the devotee,’ the re-transformation of the horses 
into jackals,® and the carrying of baskets of earth by the Lord on 
His head for the sake of an old dame and for procuring the 
liberation of the devotee from the prison into which the king 
had thrown him.® 

Following these are six cantos recounting six miracles,— 
how the Lord became an old man, then a youth and lastly a babe 
in an endeavour to console a girl who, though born and bred a 
Saivite, had been married to a Vaisnava,’® how to satisfy a Pandya 
who apprehended that the Lord’s dancing continuously in one 
mode would tire Him out the Lord changed the mode and 
danced contrariwise,’’ how to save a Pandya from incurring the 
infamy of a judicial murder the Lord revealed the true circum- 
stances of an accidental death,’® how He showed the path of 
salvation to a wretch who had been guilty of both incest and 
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parricide^^ how He cut down limb by limb a young %lade’ who 
had so far forgotten himself as to make love to the wife of his 
aged preceptor, 2 and how in the days of king Dattan the Lord 
wrought a miracle from which the city got its name Madhura 
(Madurai) and how He turned a serpent, a magic cow and His 
Bull into three mounts named after them respectively^. 

The next two legends concern the miracles which the Lord 
worked through the saint Jnana-sambandha, — the saint curing a 
Pandya king of a malignant fever and transforming him from 
a hunchback into a really beautiful person^, and the saint getting 
the cantankerous Sramanas impaled after he had vanquished 
them in disputation^. 

Another series of miscellaneous miracles follows, — how the 
Lord appeared as a General at the head of a huge army to save 
from disagrace a chieftain who had spent on temples and 
devotees the large sums of money which had been entrusted 
to him by his king, Vira-maran, for raising an army to repulse an 
in vasion threatened by Sediban, king of hunters,*^ how He gave 
an unfailing purse to another Pandya king with the injunction 
that he should protect tne Vedas, ^ how He settled a dispute about 
succession to some property,^ how He taught the eight great 
stddhis to certain Yaksinis,^ how as a water-carrier He served out 
water to the thirsty troops of a Pandya king (Vira-Maran) when 
they were engaged in battle with the forces of a Gola king who 
had advanced against MaduraiA® - . ■ . 

The next canto tells us that once upon a time, rains failing 
in the kingdoms of the Cera, the Cdlaand the Pandya, the 
three kings went together to Indra, that Indra took umbrage at 
the Pandya's independence but did not reveal his displeasure 
and sent the three kings back to earth with great honours, and 
that Indra made the clouds rain copiously on the realms of the 
Cola and the Cera while he denied rain to the Pandya's country,^ i 


L Legend 34 2. Legend 35 3. Legend 36 

4. Legend 37 5. Legend 38 6. Legend 39 
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10. Legend 43. 

11. At this point, are found a number of stanzas which, according 
to M. M. V. Saminada-Aiyar, the great editor of this work, are not to 
be found in some manuscripts. The purport of these stanzas is given 
^eiow: 
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The Pandya worshipped Skanda at Timp-Param-ktigram and 
went ahunting on the Podiyil Mount. Finding the four great 
clouds wondering about, he captured and consigned them to 
prison at Kattu-Nallur-irum-rirai. When the jealous Indra came 
to rescue them, the Pandya (Vira-Maran?) engaged him in 
battle, smote him with a discus and put him to rout at Tanic- 
gayam, and compelled him, in return for the liberation of the 
clouds, to send him prompt and regular rains.^ 

Two cantos follow narrating how, to fulfil the wish of a 
pious danseuse. to have an idol of Siva cast and consecrated, the 
Lord played alchemist, ^ and how to save a Pandya king from 
being driven from the throne by an invading Cola, He fought on 
the battle-field, javelin in hand, and drove the Cola to a watery 
grave. 3 

In the next canto we are told of the close of a Brahma- 
kalpa, the dawn of a new age, the birth of a new Pandya, his 
finding the temple unscathed by the incidents of the change 
from one kalpa to another, his raising a city round the temple, 
his appealing to the Lord to discover to him the ancient limits of 
the city, a serpent winding itself along the ancient bounds at the 
behest of the Lord and the city coming to be called Alavay in 
consequence.'^ 

‘ The Pandya went to Tirup-Param-kunram, sacred to Murulian 
(Skanda). A leaf, wafted down from a tree on the bank of a pool on 
the hill, fell where along the margin of the pool the earth and the water 
met, and the leaf turned immediately into a living thing which was half 
bird and half fish. The bird-half sought to fly and the fish-half sought 
to swim. The poet Kiran sought to end this strife between bird and 
fish, but he was caught hold of by an ogre and consigned to the depths 
of a dungeon cut into the rock. At the bidding of Muruhan, Kiran 
sang a glorious psalm, — an Arrup-padai^ ‘ Putting the Pilgrim in the 
Way ^ to his Lord, — and, Muruhan, mightily pleased, aimed his javelin 
at the hill and liberated Kiran and then vanished into the shrine, — but 
not before he had commented that Kirapi had called him an old man in 
the psalm. Kiran thereupon sang a poem on Muruhan’s victory over 
the hill and his perpetual youth and unfading beauty. Muruhan 
declared that whoso chanted Kiran^s psalms would receive the boon he 
prayed for, and Kiran returned to Madurai and recited the psalms 
before the Academy amidst applause. Then, Kiran enquired what the 
Pandya had done to obtain rain/. 

1. Legend 44. 2. Legend 45. 
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The next legend is the story of king Varaguna-Pandya,— 
how the king sought to atone for the sin of having unwittingly 
killed a Brahmana and to cast out the ghost which had possessed 
him in consequence, how the Lord encouraged the king with a 
promise, how he routed and pursued a Cola who had dared 
march on Madurai, how the ghost abandoned the king on his 
entering the temple of Tiruv-Idai-Marudur, how the king made 
his exit by the western gateway, how he stayed there for some 
time and had that gateway rebuilt, how he returned to Madurai 
and reigned in peace and how through the Lord’s grace he 
obtained a vision of His world.^ 

Then follows a canto telling bow' when Varguna’s son, to 
repulse the attack of a Cola king, who along with allies such as 
the hunters, the Yavanas and the Karnatas had beseiged Madurai, 
threw himself at the feet of the Hero who had slain the magic- 
elephant, the Lord appeared before the walls of the city as an 
archer and put to rout the attacking forces with arrows on which 
He had impressed His sign, the Bull.^ 

In the next legend the Lord is said to have given a never- 
failing bag to a devotee who had spend his substance in feeding 
the Lord’s devotees.® 

Then comes a miracle relating that once on a time a 
Karnata king drove the Pandya from his throne and subdued the 
Pandya country, became a convert to the religion of the Srama- 
nas and oppressed those who followed the orthodox faith. 
A merchant, Murti, gave signal proof of his devotion to the Lord 
in defiance of the oppressor’s ukases. At the decree of the Lord 
the usurper died suddenly, and Murti, being miraculously chosen 
king, re-established the orthodox faith.^ 

In the next canto we are told that once upon a time in a 
kalpa, two eminent poets, Kari and Nari, journeyed to Madurai 
from the north, took the wrong road and wandered about. 
Meeting a shepherd, they asked for the way to Madurai, but the 
shepherd insisted on being told first what the poets were goin<j 
to Madurai for. On their protesting that it could be no concern 
of his, he retorted that he would not then tell them which way 
the city lay. The poets had then to say that they were going to 
the king with good poems in praise of him; the shepherd there- 

1. Legend 4S. 2. Legend 49. 
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upon taunted them with carrying poetry .to a place crowded 'with 
the most eminent poets, and he insisted on a poem being recited 
before him. On the poets complying with the demand, the shep- 
herd denounced them and, declaring that it was not their com- 
position, recited the poem straight away. The poets thereupon 
promised him all the wealth that the king might shower on them 
if only he would tell them who it was that had taught him the 
poem, but he stipulated instead that a half of all their poems 
should be in eulogy of him. The moment the poets assented to 
the bargain the shepherd vanished. The poets, convinced that the 
shepherd was none other than the Lord Sundara, went up to His 
temple and made half their poems into hymns in praise of Himf 
and then went to the king with the other half.V 

The next canto tells how once upon a time the Lord made 
a tiger give suck to a young deer in the Kadamba forest, how a 
merchant of Manavur, who had gone westward in quest of wealth 
discovered, on the way back, a city with a great temple in it and 
told the king of the discovery, how at the king's request the Lord 
took the guise of an Adept and pointed out to him the boundary 
of the city by walking along it and how the king made the city 
his home.2 

in the next four cantos we have the legend of the Lord 
playing four Sports on behalf of a bard Bhadra and his wife,— 
how, in response to Bhadra's appeal to help him vanquish a 
rival bard, the Lord appeared as a wood-cutter and sang a song 
of ineffable sweetness and how the rival took to his heels when 
he heard that Bhadra had refused to accept that master-songster 
for a pupil as he was not proficient enough to be accorded the 
high privilege of being Bhadra's disciple, ^ how the Lord sent 
Bhadra with a commendatory note to the Cera king of that time 
who received him with high honours and piled on him the most 
costly gifts, ^ how the Lord gave Bhadra a board on which 
to stand when singing psalms in His praise^ and how the Lord 
made the Pandya king award the palm to Bhadra's wife in a 
musical contest, though the king had arranged for the contest for 
the express purpose of spiting himself against Bhadra and his 
wife,® 
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In the seven succeeding cantos we have a varied collection 
of legends^— how through a curse the dozen sons of a Vejlaja 
were born as pups to a boar and sow, how the couple lost their 
lives at the hands of a Pandya king and how the Lord played 
mother to the orphan pups,^ how through the Lord's grace they 
were born again as human beings and were brought up on the 
Boar Hill and in due course were made ministers to the Pandya 
king, 2 how the Lord taught to a black-bird the mrtyunjaya 
mantra^ powerful even against death,^ how there was a drought 
in the days of a Pandya king of the lineage of Ugra, how the 
king grew eager for great wealth to support sacrifices and maintain 
worship so that there might thereafter be no failure of rains, how 
at a suggestion from the Lord the king advanced against 
Mount Meru, how when it refused to yield up the treasures 
hidden in its entrails the king struck it down with his club and 
incised on it his insignia, the fish and the club, and how there- 
upon the Mount disgorged the treasures,^ how a young man who 
was taking his orphan cousin to Madurai with a view to marry- 
ing her there in pursuance of her father's wishes, was bitten to 
death by a cobra at Tirup-Purambiyam, how the saint Jnana- 
sambandha resurrected him and had him married to the cousin 
with no witnesses but a well, 3. vanni tree and the idol of the 
temple of Tirup-Purambiyam, and how when doubts came to be 
cast, years later, on the fact of the marriage, the Lord made the 
well, the tree and the idol appear at Madurai and bear testimony 
to the marriage, 5 how through piety a crane forswore fish and 
starved and how the Lord vouchsafed salvation to it and to all its 
kind,® and how at the beginning of the first of the four yugas of 
the fifth raaha-yuga of this Brahma-kalpa the Lord assumed the 
guise of a preceptor at the request of the Rsis and taught them the 
four Vedas and the six Angas in Madurai.^ 

The sixty-four Sports having been thus narrated at length, 
the work closes with some verses in which the ^Fruits of Study' 
of the work are enumerated. 

{To be continued,) 
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The above is an apt illustration of Kalidasa’s characteristic 
poetic genius in weaving into the fine texture of exquisite verse 
the subtle references to Sastraic thought and scientific truth 
which often elude the superficial reader. It occurs in the con- 
text, wherein the assembled citizens of the capital city of the 
Vidarbha king are said to have given expression to their rejoic- 
ings at the happy union in wedlock of princess Indumati with 
prince Aja, in the great Svayamvara that was held at the court of 
that king. Mightily pleased with the absolute worthiness of the 
ultimate choice of a husband by the princess, the citizens voiced 
forth their heart-felt felicitations thus: “The moonlight has united 
with the moon freed from the cloud; the daughter of Jahnu 
(Ganga) has flowed down into the ocean of like nature.” The 
general import of the stanza is fairly clear, namely, that the 
princess and her husband are quite worthy of each other in every 
respect by the equal excellence of their qualities of head and 
heart, and, hence, their marriage evokes the hearty appreciation 
of the citizens. The exact significance of the expression 

"Bkavakyam” however, it is a little difficult to under- 

stand. In his cryptic commentary, Mallinatha renders it as 

Avisamvddivakyam i.e., non-divergent sentence, 

and the translator in the Poona edition of the Raghuvamsa trans- 
lates it as “unanimous opinion”. One can well see that this 
elucidation of the . meaning of the expression fails to bring out 
the full effect suggested therein, and the significance of the verb 
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^^Vivawuh” is also missed. Moreover, the first half of the stanza 
consists of two sentences, and it seems to be an apparent contra- 
diction of language to say that the citizens gave expression to one 
sentence. Hence, it stands in need of probing further to find 
out the hidden meaning and suggestion. 

The phrase ^^Ehavakya*' or, more accurately, 

Ekavdkyaiva is a well-known term of art in the 

science of Mimamsa, which connotes the rule that, where there 
are two sentences which are inter-dependent on account of the 
inter-relation of the underlying idea conveyed by them, they 
together form one sentence conveying one complete idea. This 
is known to the writers of the Mimamsa Sastra as the 'Nyaya* of 

Ekavdkyaiva Thus Kumarila Bhatta defines it in the 

following stanza : 



^<Two sentences, each conveying its complete sense, join 
together to form one sentence by reason that they are inter- 
dependent as component parts.'' 

If we apply the principle of this rule to the two sentences 
in the first half of the stanza, it will be seen that, though they 
appear as two separate sentences conveying two ideas, still, in the 
context, their ultimate import is only one complete idea, namely, 
that the bride has chosen a husband worthy of her and that he 
has obtained a bride worthy of him in every respect. This idea 
is conveyed by the citizens in the form of two figures of speech 
which are indicated in the two separate sentences. But the real 
idea portrayed by these two similes is only one. Hence, by 
applying this principle of Ekavdkyaiva the poet is justified 
in saying that the citizens, though they apparently gave 
expression to their rejoicings in two separate sentences, still, 
really uttered only one sentence. If we examine a little more 
cax*efully the two sentences, we can realise also how their inter„ 

dependence, Paraspardkdnksd has been indicated 

by well-chosen words therein. The first beginning with 

^^Sasinam' connotes the idea that prince Aja was all 

along waiting for, and, at last, obtained, a bride worthy of him. 
This idea naturally provokes the thought in the mind of reader 
whether the converse is also true, and the second beginning wiht 
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“Jalanidhim” hits that off and conveys that the prin- 

cess, in her turn, was waiting for a worthy husband and had the 
good fortune of getting one in the prince. The adjective “Megha- 
inuktam” (^^13^) is used in the first sentence to qualify the word 

“Sasinam” signifying the prince. Hidden by the cloud, 

the moon was waiting for the approach of the moonlight and 
now freed from it, the moon stands united with the moonlight. 

In the other sentence, the word “Jahnukanya” is used 

in relation to Gahga signifying the princess, with the deliberate 
purpose of conveying the idea to the reader that, in her long 
course through the plains to reach ultimately her lord, the ocean, 
the mighty river was for a time intercepted by the Rsi Jahnu, 
and, then, freed from him, flows into the ocean. It may be that 
the words, “ Kaimmdl ” ('blfi'O) and “Jahnukanya ” 
both denoting the princess in the context, are used as kartas in 
the two sentences. Still, by the qualifying epithet, “ 
inukta ” in relation to SaM (^Rjt) in the first sentence, 

the Akdnksa (31I'1>I^T) is established, as the ultimate import 

(nlcM4) of the first sentence, namely, that it is the moon which 
stands to gain by the union, suggests the necessity for the second 
sentence which clearly conveys that the river, signifying the 
princess also stands equally to gain by the union. Therefore, 
the first sentence and the simile contained therein naturally run 
into the second sentence and simile contained therein, and the 
two together form, as it were, the component parts of one 
sentence and one idea, namely, that the bride and bridegroom 
are worthy of each other to be united in wedlock. That this is 
the central idea desired to be conveyed by the poet is fairly 
certain from the following verse referring to the same prince and 
the princess. 

qig; JT^iRi II VII. 14.) 

The reader will now readily appreciate how the bald and 
prosaic Mimaihsa rule of interpretation has been made to sub- 
serve the ends of poetic art, so as to evolve a fine poetic conceit. 
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BY 

T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., 

Archaeological Assisianif Government Museum^ Madras^ 

This copper plate grant appears to have been found some- 
where in the vicinity of Nuzvid and was in the possession of the 
Zamindar of Nuzvid till 1873, when, according to the Catalogue 
of the copper plate grants in the Government Museum, Madras 
(1918), it was presented to the Madras Museum by the 
Zamindar, As early as 1871 it came to the notice of that veteran 
archaeologist, Sewell, whose remarks on this grant are found on 
pp. 26-27 of his Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas- 
ties of Southern India '' (1884). But curiously enough this im- 
portant grant has not yet been published. 

The grant consists of three plates strung together by a ring 
going through holes on the left-hand sides of these plates. The 
ends of the ring (now cut) are soldered to the bottom of an oval 
seal, 2" X 1", with the figure of a man engraved on it What this 
figure represents is not clear. It is in the act of walking or 
dancing with the hands lifted up to the level of the neck. Similar 
figures can be seen on the copper issues of the Coja king Raja- 
raja I (985 — 1012 A. D.). Except the first plate, which has 
writing on its inner side, the other two have writings on both the 
sides. They measure 8|" x4". The rims of these plates are 
slightly raised, and the plates themselves are consequently well 
preserved. 

The writing is legible. The lines do not run straight but 
often overlap, so much so that they have to be carefully followed. 
The writing too has not been cut sufficiently deep and in some 
places the letters are faint. The language used is throughout 
Sanskrit except for a few lines (40-44) written in old Telugu 
language which speak of the boundaries of the village granted. 
The script employed is old Telugu, most of the letters having 
almost assumed their present shape. The whole grant, which is 
done in 51 lines, can be said to consist of 24 verses in Sanskrit 
and four lines (40-44) of prose in Telugu. 
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The anusvara is always used for the corresponding nasal, 
e.g. prasamna, Gamga, Camdra. The vowel “ ^ ” has no top 
stroke as at present. Da and da are done almost in the same 
way but the latter has, as in the Rajahmundry Museum plates of 
Annadeva, the son of Bhakti-Raja, a greater curve. is dis- 
tinguished from bha by a top stroke in the latter. Almost all the 
letters have the top stroke or the talakattu. 

Repha is indicated by a stroke usually called “ velapali 
gilaka,” The letter following anusvara is doubled in certain 
places. The anusvara is sometimes found in places where it is 
not necessary e. g. Vamrnanlyam (in line 15) and is sometimes 
omitted where its presence is necessary e.g. nrpana(m) (in line 
50). Sometimes consonants get doubled e. g. suryya (in line 
8), bhargga (in line 10) ; bandha-viyyam (in line 20). La, sa 
and ha retain the Calukyan form (line 4.). Sometimes bha is 
used iox pita (lines 20 and 24) and ba (line 19); and ta for da 
(line 24). 

The contents of this grant may be summarised as follows, 
fuller details being given under translation of the text (p .140-3): — 

In the line of the sun there appeared several kings like Manu, 
Bhagiratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, Arikala and 
Karikala and Nalla-Bhima. After Nalla-Bhima came Damabhupa 
alias Dohatta-Narayana who was succeeded by his son S6ma- 
nrpala. Soma-nrpala’s son was Gahgadhara who married 
Irugamba, the daughter of Kamabhupa and sister of Vehga- 
bhupati of the lunar race. To Gahgadhara was born 
Bhaktiraja, called a Coda, who also bore the name Kama- 
raja after his maternal grandfather. This Bhaktiraja was a great 
devotee of Siva. He was like the Gandabherunda to his inimical 
lions and bore the title Rayavesyabhujahga which indicated his 
sovereignty. While he was engaged in conquering neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, in the course of one of his marches, he came upon 
Visvanatha, a celebate-sage of the Kausika-gotra and a great 
Saiva teacher, at Sri Parvata (Sri Sailam,) whose disciple he 
forthwith became. And he granted to him a village called 
Kandvakolnu in Saka 1277, on Monday, in the month of Karttika 
(Monday, 21st October, 1355 A.D.). 

This inscription is of much historical interest, as it discloses 
the genealogy of an almost unknown line of local chiefs, who call 
themselves Codas of the solar race and who appear to have 
flourished in the country now bounded by the Godavari an4 
V— 17 
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Vizagapatam districts during the fourteenth and the early part of 
the fifteenth centuries. Thus they appear to have flourished im- 
mediately after the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The information 
regarding these Codas has been culled from the following ins- 
criptions 

No. 145 (S. I. L, Vol. 5, p. 55) 

No. 1347 ( „ „ 4, p. 474) 

No. 1348 ( „ „ „ „ ) 

No. 254 (M. E. R., 1905) 

No. 293 ( „ 1920) 

No. 16-A( „ 1917-18) 

No. 865 (S. 1. I., Vol. VI, p. 334), 

and from the Rajahmundry Museum plates ot Annadeva Coda 
published in J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I., No. 4, pp. 172-189. 

From these inscriptions we learn that these Codas were 
quite distinct from the several other Coda families that ruled in 
several parts of the Andhra country like the Telugu Codas of 
Nellore, the Velanati Codas and the Renadu Codas. In the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century the Telingana appears to 
have been the scene of severe internecine struggle for individual 
supremacy. Close on the heels of the downfall of the Kakatiyas, 
the central power had waned considerably and from inscriptions^ 
we learn that many principalities arose like those of the Nayaks 
of Pithapuram etc,, who held great military posts under the 
Kakatiyas. In about this time several powers like the Gajapatis 
{i.e., Gahgas of Kalihga), the Reddis of Kondavidu, the Velamas 
of Devarakonda and Racakonda, the Karnatas of Vijayanagara 
and the Muhammadan powers like the Bahamanis tore the coun- 
try into shreds by frequent fights amongst themselves for in- 
dividual supremacy. In this juncture the Codas of our grant 
come to light and power. 

From the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva we 
learn that they took part in these fights, joining one side or the 
other as the case may be, to effect a '‘balance of power,” The 
plates say that Annadeva helped the Turuska (Firoz Shah 
Bahamani ?) against the Kannada kings and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the latter. Though all the inscriptions of these Codas 
speak of them in eulogistic terms they do not appear to have had 


1 . A, S. P. P., Vol. I, part 2 r—Anitalli’s Kaluvaceru inscription. 
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larger territory or sovereign power at any time. So their posi- 
tion should have been of Mandalesvaras or chieftains. 

As regards their religion almost all the inscriptions are 
agreed in calling them devotees of Siva, and they made pious 
gifts to the temples of Siva at Daksarama, Mahanandisvara, 
Tripurantaka, Srisaila, Pattisa and Benares etc., and to brahmans 
of deep learning like Visvanatha, the donee in the grant under 
description. 

The genealogy of this family, as gathered from our grant, is 
as follows :• — 

After a mythological pedigree consisting of names like 
Mann, Bhagiratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, the names 
of Arikala and Karikala, are given. After Karikala there were 
several kings, the foremost among them being Nalla-Bhima. 
Then came Damabhupa alias Ddhatta Narayana, then his son 
Somanrpala and after him Gangadhara, the latter's son. After 
Gangadhara came Bhaktiraja, the donor of our grant. He had 
various birudas of which the most important are Gandabherunda, 
and Rayavesyabhujahga. He was also known by the name of 
Kamaraja or Kamabhupa, the name by which he is referred to 
in the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva. When we 
compare this genealogy with the one given in the Rajahmundry 
grant, we get the following connected table: 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Madras Museum grakt. Rajahmundry Museum grant. 

Nalla-Bhima 

Dama-bhupa m. Laksmi 
Soma-nrpala m. Surambika 

: ■ ■ i 

Gangadhara m. Imgamba (of 
the lunar race, 
daughter of 
Kamabhupa and 
sister of Vehga- 
bhupati.) 

i 

Bhaktiraja 


m. Annamamba 

1 

Eruva-Bhima m. Prolambika 
Dama-nrpala m. Laksmi 
Soma-bhupa m. Surambika 

I 

Gangadhara m. Irugamba 

Kamaraja alias Bhaktiraja m. 

Annamamba 

Annadeva m! Irugambika 

Virabhadra 
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Nalla-Bhima of (1) would correspond to Eruva-Bhima of (2) and 
is^ therefore, identical with the great warrior-chief Eruva, about 
whom there are some catu verses in Telugu, praising his valour^. 
Mr. V, Appa Rao thinks that Mailama-Bhima was perhaps another 
name2 of his. But this cannot be, for we learn from grant (2) 
(lin^s 15-16) that his mother was known as Annamamba and not 
as Mailama. We can easily concede that he had the name Nalla- 
Bhlma which probably reflected on his complexion or good riile.^ 
His wife was Prolambika. His son was Damabhupa or Dama- 
nrp&la who married Laksmi Both the grants agree with regard 
to Damabhupa, Sdmabhupa and Gahgadhara and their wives. 
Gahgadhara's wife was Irugamba, the daughter of Kama-bhupa 
and the sister of king Vehga-bhupati. No. (2) gives Gahgadhara 
the title Arigandaraganda, and calls Bhaktiraja as Kamaraja 
after his maternal grand-father. The name Bhaktiraja is 
explained by No. (2), as having been given to Kamaraja, the name 
by which he was knowm from childhood, for his extreme devo- 
tion to Siva (Candracuda). His wife, according to no. (2), was 
Annamamba and their son was Annadeva who married Irugam- 
bikL And Annadeva's son was Virabhadra with whom our 
knowledge of this family comes to a close for the present. 

Our grant is silent about the military exploits and other 
activities of Bhaktiraja, as it concentrates only on the religious 
persuasions of the king. Fortunately the Rajahmundry plates 
give us ample information about his military and civil activities®. 
He built a town and named it Kamapuri after his own name. It 
also bore the name of Kalyana and was as it were the crest- jew^el 
of the Andhradesa. Even as a youth he conquered the valorous 
Yavana chiefs like Boggara and others^ in the vicinity of the 


1. V. Prabhakara SzstxUCdiupadyamamman/artip, 76 (Ed, 1913). 

2. J. A. H. R. S., Voi. I. No. 4, pp. 

3. It is to be regretted that facsimiles of these plates have not 
yet appeared. For much of my information regarding these Codas 
I rely on the readings given in J.A.H. R. S., Vol I, No. 4, pp. 182-187. 

4. M. E. R., 1912, part 11, p. 86. — In this report the word d^gga- 

mdi occuring in line 23 of Annadeva's plates (J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, 
No. 4) has been interpreted as the name of a place called boggarddi, 
changing the di into dL But what we find in the inscription is hdgga- 
rddi-yavana meaning Boggara and other Yavanas. The passage itself 
runs thus: — “ Frdmte yuvaiva Gulafumdi-purasya Surdn yd Bdggarddi 
yavanddkipatin (lines 22-23 ). 
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town of GiilapGndi (?Gunupundi). On the east he defeated the 
Gajapati king at the battle of Pancadhara (PPaScadharla) and 
installed on the throne the lord of Koppula. Near the town of 
Bharanipadu he conquered a king called Sihga and in a pitched 
battle near the town of Pedakonda vanquished the demon -forces 
(probably Muhammadan forces) under Dabaru Khan and others. 
At the town of Suravara he easily defeated the great hero Anna- 
vota whose identity becomes clear from the Vanapalli plates of 
Anna Verna dated Saka 1300, published in Epigraphia Indica, 
VoL III, pp. 59-60. He was the grandson of Prola, and son of 
Verna who built a hall and steps at Sri Sailam, and a brother of 
Anna Vema, the donor of the Vanapalli plates. He was therefore 
of the Kondavidu Reddi family. 

Besides the gift mentioned in this grant, Bhaktiraja is said 
to have given away two other villages, Atukuru and Amudalapalli 
at the instance of Pdlidevayyah The capital before his time 
appears to be Miimmadi Prolavaram, (probably Murumanda 
Polavaram in the Godavari district) and Bhaktiraja should have, 
therefore, built a new capital and called it Kamapuri. But when 
we come to the time of his son Annadeva we learn that his capital 
was Miimmadi Prolavaram and not KamapurR. 

About the activities of Annadeva, both military and religious, 
we have luckily ample records. Thus from the Rajahmundry 
Museum plates we learn ail about his military exploits. He 
commanded a large force, and, ably assisted by his son Vlra- 


1. Srmatha, Sivaratrimahdtmyafn, canto I, verse 16 : — 



Cs . ■ ■ 

^5osl 

2. M. E. R., 1912, p. 86. 
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bhadra, he is said to have consolidated his power, for which 
reason he is hailed as the greatest hero of the line. He allied 
himself with the Turuska king (probably a Bahamani king) and 
devastated the forces of the Karnatas and captured several towns 
like Jaggavagu. Then he defeated the kings of the south near 
Attili and protected 10,000 of his foes who sought refuge with 
him. Assisted by his brother-in-law, Pinayundi (Pinnundi) he 
killed the Kannada and other kings at Kahkarapartti (Kakaraparti) 
on the banks of the river Gautami (Godavari) in order to save 
his ally whose name is not however mentioned. Being desirous 
of fame he protected the kings ot the Kataya-Vema family, who 
prostrated themselves at his feet, after being defeated by him in 
battle. Mr. V. Appa Rao, we think, has answered on pp, 177- 
180 of j. A. H. R. S., 1927, VoL I, No. 4, the questions who 
are the persons meant by the phrase Kataya Verna- vaitisa '' 
and ** how did they come to he defeated and subsequently pro- 
tected by Annadeva 

Annadeva's wife was Irugambika of the solar race, the 
daughter of Sri Cakravarti and sister of Pinnundi, probably a 
brother of Undiraja. These Undirajas also claim the solar race 
as theirs and are said to belong to the Harita-gotra. They appear 
to have been allies to our Coda chiefs in their hours of need. 
The Ravulaparti copper plate grant of Undiraja records the grant 
of Ravulaparti surnamed Undisapura to brahmans. The king's 
capital is said to be Suravaram (one of the two villages of this 
name in Bhadrachalam Taluk, Godavari Dt.) near which we 
learnt that Bhaktiraja defeated Annavota. It is dated Saka 1304 
and would fall in the reign of Bhaktiraja, as the earliest date 
known for Annadeva is Saka 1310^. This grant gives their 
genealogy as follows :~ 

Devaraja of the Suryavariisa and 
I the Harita-gotra 

Undisa m. (Bi) mmidevi 

^ ■■ ,1 

Tammaraja m. ViramadevI 

Undiraja m. Rudramadevi of the 
Manavyasa-gotra and probably 
of Calukyan blood. 


1. M. E. R., 1905, No. 254. 
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From an inscription in Simhacalam, Vizagapatam district; 
published in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI, No. 865, dated 
Saka 1325, we hear of a KunabhupMa or Kiinaparaja of the 
Harita-gotra and son of king Cakravarti (line 5). If we remem- 
ber that Irugambika, the wife of Annadeva was the daughter of 
Cakravarti and the sister of Pinnundi ( Rajah mundry Museum 
plates of Annadeva, lines. 42-43 — Sri Cakravariiianayam Irti^ 
gdmbikam — PimmiMdibhupa-sahajam . . ) of the Harita-gotra it 
goes without saying that Kunabhupa was Irugambika's brother, 
either identical with Pinnundi (Pinnundi meaning only the 
junior Undi'Uj or a brother of the latter. 

Though we have ample materials concerning these Undi- 
rajas we are unable to determine the exact political relationship 
of Undiraja to the contemporary Reddi chiefs Anna Vota or 
Anna Verna of Kondavidu, who were powerful in this part of the 
country about the time of this inscription. 

Annadeva was also a great devotee of Siva and is said to 
have made many gifts to brahmans and temples^. He 
covered with gold the temple of Virabhadra at G5mu- 
khagiri and guilding the pinnacle of the temple of Bhimes- 
vara at Daksarama he converted it into a jewel in the crown of 
the Andhra country. He made a gift of cows to brahmans of 
Pattisa on the batik of the Godavari and gave away a village 
called Uttamaganda-Codannadevavarara at a spot called Pinna- 
sani-sanga. And lastly he appears to have given several villages 
to God Visvesvara of Benares, his family deity. 

Nothing more is known about Annadeva’s son, Virabhadra 
than that he was associated with his father in the latter's military 
activities. The earliest date that we get for Annadeva is Saka 
13102 and the latest date happens to be §aka 13352 or 1336^. 
Subsequent to Saka 1336 we do not hear either of Annadeva or 
his son Virabhadra. 

While thus it is easy to assign these Cddas to the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, it is still more easy 
to follow their military activities, as meaning nothing more than 


1. S. I. L Vol. V, No. 145; Vol IV, Nos. 1347-48; M. E. R., 
1905, No. 254; 1920, No. 293. 

2. M. E. R., 1905, No. 254. 

3. S. 1. 1., Vol. V. No. 145. 

4. J. A. H. R* S., Vol I, No. 4, p. 18L 
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a feeble attempt made by a small power with far-reaching 
ambitions, that took advantage of the disruption in the country 
caused by the Narapatis (the Karnata kings), the Gajapatis 
(Gahgas of Kalihga) and Asvapatis (the Muhammadans) and other 
minor chiefs constantly fighting against each other for individual 
supremac)^. 

The gift itself shall now be examined. The king happened 
to reach in the course of his military marches, Sri Parvata (Sri 
Saila), the holy of the holies for the Saivites, where he came 
under the spiritual influence of a great celebate-sage called Visva- 
natha or VisvSvara, who. had §ri Parvata as his head-quarters 
and was renowned both for his saintliness and learning. We 
find some of his inscriptions in the temple of Calukya Bhimes- 
vara, and it appears that he was a great guru with a large number 
of disciples that aided him in spreading Saivism in the Teliigii 
country. 

He was like u second :Siva, -observing, . as a bachelor, the 
Naisthika-vratas prescribed, having controlled the senses, and 
came of the Kausika-gotra. Such spiritual dignity and sincerity of 
purpose the king discerned in the sage that the moment he saw 
him he became his disciple and was so devoted to him from 
thence that he felt that unless he made some gifts (danas) to the 
sage, the only deserving person in his eyes to receive them, the 
members of his illustrious family or race which counted kings 
like Rama, Arikala and Karikala etc., could not be considered to 
deserve their superior birth in that noble race. This resolve he 
translated into action by , giving . to the sage a village called 
Kandvakoinu in the ^aka year 1277 arrived at by the chronogram, 
mtmi (sages), Le. 7, rsi (sages) i.e. 7, neira (eyes) L e, 2, and 
Candra (moon) Le. 1, on * Monday, in the month of Karttika 
( = Monday, 2 1st October, 1 355 A,D.). The cyclic year would 
then be Manmatha. 

The boundaries of the village are then stated in old Telugiu 
To the east of it was a big anthill; to the south-east a low land 
with tamarind trees; to the south a stream; to the south-west an 
elevated ground with fig trees and Nandikambha or a pillar 
supporting or bearing the figure of Nandi (bull); to the west a 
stream coming from a dale; to the north a paddy-pit (probably 
low ground to keep or collect paddy in) and to the north-west 
Bommedamukkulu? 
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None of the boundaries mentioned above appear to be 
the names of other villages or places of interest They are 
merely iieldSi streams and other places probably of local interest 
and their inclusion in this grant is just to make the grant 
familiar to the people, to whom the common places mentioned, 
which would otherwise be insignificant, were probably too 
familiar. For this reason these boundaries are called well- 
known'' {praihiiaslmdnamAinQfA^). 

The inscription finishes with the usual Vyasa slokas, ^^Sva- 
dattam etc," and with the verse Samanyd'yam, etc." found in 
almost all donative records which emphasise in clear terms that 
the grant should be respected by all in every way. 

TEXT (TRANSLITERATED). 

First Plate : Second side. 

Line 1. Deva(h) Sveta- Varaho mamipayadyo ghana-samni- 
bharh | Asavarneti samci- 

„ 2, ihtya damstray6davahan-mahim| [1%] Parvati-parame- 

sanau jagatah pi- 

„ 3. taravapij Suputrau yena manyete soyam payad-Gaja- 

nanahj [2^^=] 

„ 4. Surapitasudha bbati tanvi camdramasyi? kalaj Havise 

dugdhado- 

„ 5. ha gau-ragdhni^hotri-va yajvanaj [3*j Rajanyakasyat- 

manidhanaka- 

„ 6, sya pratapasatkirtigun6(n6jdayaya) Usnarh ca sitam 

„ 7, ca mahair-vahamtau Bhasvatsudhamsu vijayaiii Vidha- 

tarh^l [4*] Su- 

„ 8, ryyavamse mahisanamadyo Manu-rajayataj Bhuma- 

„ 9. yim navamaropya matsyatma yamajugupatj [5’^'] Vi- 

„ 10. jitya tapasa Bharggam Gamga tanmaulibhusanamj 

Sceond Plate : First side, 

„ 1 1. Yenakrsya bhuvam nita sa tadvamsyo Bhaglrathahj 
[6*3 Apiprathamni-* 

1 . “ " in mdfk has been inserted above “iwa". 

2. Read '"‘cdndramast ^^ 

3. „ agmh^trt 

4. ^ vidhattdm^\ 

5. „ Apipraihmm ^\ 
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Line 12. mam vamsa-miksvaku-pramukha-nrpah | Yadvikra- 
mena Sakrasya 

„ 13. svarajyam prajyatamayat j Arudha--§akra.vrsabha- 

ssa Kakti 

„ 14. stha-bhupo moghikrtemdrakulisah ca Raghu-pravirahj 
Ramah ca baddha- 

„ 15. jaladhir-Dasakamtha-hamta tadvarhsaja iti tatah kimu 
vathrnamyyam^ j. [8^] 

„ 16. Arikalas-talo jatah Karikalas-tato bhavet^l AtiGitraih 
caritraih svaih 

„ 17. pirvajanatyaseta yah| [9^] Astnasid^-Gamgatoyai- 
ranadinamayanipa- 

„ 18. lahastakramattaih Kaverlsetubamdhe nikhila-narapati- 
nagrahLdagravestyai I 

„ 19. Astambhid-BhojarajaprahUamapacite-rbhajanam b(h)am- 
dhavi- 

„ 20. yyam padamgusthena bhale® vilasita-mabhidat-Palla- 
, vemdrasya netram| [10*] 

„ 21. Karikaranvayodbhutair-Nalla-Bhimapurogamaihj Sii« 
rajabhih cirarii 

Second Plate : Second side. 

„ 22. kalarii mahiya-mamahiyata| [11*] Duhatta^^-Nara- 
yana-Dama- 

„ 23. blifipaLLaks(m)Ipates-Soma"nrpalak6-bhut[ Samarhta- 
bhflpalakaram- 

j, 24. bujanam bhalesu^^ yah kutmalatam^^ akarsitj [12 ji<] 
Tasmat-Suram- 

,, 25. bikajane-rabhud-Gamga Pratyiise 

suravipranam 

26. Bhasvan vaifcalpikG^bhavet^^l [13*^^ Tasya Soman- 
vayodbhuta-Kama- 


6 . 

7. 

:. 8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


„ ''varmmyam^\ 

,, ''tatdd>havaf\ 

„ ''^asnaslf\ 

is Superfluous- 
Read 
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Second Plate : Second Side. 
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Line 27. ' bh{ipa-ta!iiibhava| Bharyasid-Imgarfibarya ;■ sodarya 
Veriiga- 

28. . bhiipateh| ’[I4*^J Gamgadhara-ksonipate-ramnsyam Sri 

Bhaktirajah ksi- 

29. \tikalpabhQjah| Prasamna-Visvesvara-devabhaktah pra- 

sasti nr^ ra- 

„ 30. jyam nrpavargapujyahj [ 15*] Gamdabherumda-birnda* 
mahavesvabhiviksya ^ 

31. yam| Vairisimhah palayamte vihayasva-mahamkrtiih| 
[ 16 : 1 :] ■ ‘ ■- ' . 

Third plate: First side.' 

„ 32. Rayavesyabhujamgatvam yuktamasyaiva bhupatehj 
Mana-mutsrjya ra- 

„ 33, jana-ssevaihte yadamum muda| [17*] Kamdarpastiniim 
Kali-Kamadhenum 

„ 34. Sri Visvanatham ya yesarh^ nidhanamj Diso jigisur* 
vicaram dadarsa Sri-. 

„ 35. parvataikayatanam sa rajaj [18*] Atha-paramivesanai|h 
Kausikam brahma- . 

„ 36. carinam| Pranipatya sa Bhaktiso dr^habhakti-rajaya- 
ta| [19*] Sake munyursine- , 

,, 37, tracamdraganite samvatsaresraai Mahakarttikyam 
Sasiva- 

„ 38, rabhaji vimalasrih Coda-Bhaktisvarahj Gramarh pra- 
dita-naisthikaya ' 

„ 39. yamine VisvesvarayatulaTh sastaisvaryaka-mastabho- 
gasahitaiii 

„ 40, Sri Kamdvakolnum mudaj [20*] Asya simanahj 
Tfirpnna peddapu- 

41. tta Agneyana Cimtajorupallamnnnu daksinanaku vamgu 

,, 42. Nairrtiki MSditapanuNamdikambhamiinnu padumatt- 
kimga- 

Third plate: Second side. 

„ 43. iiumem.nttaranakii vatlakumta isanyanaku Bomme- 

„ 44. damukkulu polameralu|| Evam prathitasimanam gri- 
mam datva 

,, 45. mahipatih] Patrapradanata^-svasya vamsyanva(msya)n’- 
amanyata] [2!*] 


1 , nr is superfluous, 

2, Read 

3, Read pradmataW^ . 
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Line 46. Sri Kadvakolni^-nama-gramasyasya pradanavikhyatya j 
Sasanami- 

„ 47. da-makalpaih prakalpatam Bhaktibhiipa^-vitirnnaiiiS | 
[22^] Svadattam pa- 

,1 48. radattam va yo hareta vasuriidharaiii] Sastir-varsa- 
sahasra- 

„ 49. ni visthayam jayate krimih| [23«] Samanyoyatii 

Dharmmasetur-nr- 

„ 50. pana(rii) kale kale palaniyyo^ bhavadbhih j Sarva^netan- 
bhavinah Partthivemdra- 

„ 51. n-bhuyo bhiiyo yacate Ramacarhdrahl [24:ic] 

TRANSLATION. 

Verse L May the lord, the white Varaha (i. <?., the boar in- 
carnation of Visnu) protect me, who lifted up the earth, of colour 
as black as the clouds, on his tusk thinking that she was dissimilar 
to him in colour (f. <5., not his equal in caste to be spoused by 
him)5. 

Verse 2, May Gajanana (the elephant-faced god) protect 
(me), by whom God Paramasiva and his consort Parvati, the 
world-parents, consider themselves to be possessed of a good 
and illustrious son. 

Verse 3. The tiny digit of the moon, the nector in whose 
rays have been drunk by the gods, shines (Le,, prospers) like the 
cow used in the performance of agni-rites (agnihotra) which has 
been milked of its milk by the sacrificer for ablution (havis). 

Verse May the sun and the moon, that carry in their 
rays heat and cold respectively give victory to the world of kings 
who treasure most the elevation of their souls or who care most 
for self-respect, so that their fame arising out of their valour may 
appear spread). 

Verse 5. Of the kings, in the line of the sun, the first was 
Manu, who, during the deluge (pralaya) was protected by Visnu 
appearing as a fish that landed him safely in the world- boat. 

1 . Rezd Kan^vakolm^\ 

2. The last is deficient by one mdtrd. 

3. Read 

4. Read ^^pdlanlyWK 

5. This second meaning is suggested by the terms asamrm and 
Udavahat^ 
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Verse 6. To this family (surya-vamsa) belongs Bhagiratha, 
by whom^ after conquering (le., pleasing) Siva by severe penance, 
the river Ganga, the jewel on the head of Siva was dragged to 
the world. 

Verse 7. Kings like Iksvaku made this race famous, by 
whose valour (i.e,, valorous assistance) the sovereignty of Indra 
became wide or large. 

Verse 8. This race need not be further extolled. It will 
suffice if we say that to it belonged several kings such as r™ 
Kakotstha who rode on Indra himself, the latter carrying the 
former on his back as a bull, the heroic Raghu who made the 
thunderbolt weapon of Indra useless, and Rama, the slayer of the 
ten-headed demon Ravana, who built a dam across the seas. 

Verse 9. Then was born Arikala, and Karikala came after 
him. The latter surpassed his ancestors by his wonderful 
exploits. 

Verse 10. He (Karikala) bathed everyday with the waters of 
the river Gahga fetched for him by various kings that passed 
these waters from hand to hand (/.<?., the waters were collected in 
pitchers and were passed on from the Ganges by hand by the 
various kings that ruled between the Ganges and Karikala's 
kingdom). In the construction of a dam for the river Kaverl 
(when its waters overflew its banks) he engaged all the kings to 
effect a suitable blockade. He received or upheld or supported 
the friendly reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja (probably a Vaka- 
taka) who wished to assure him that he would be his vassal and 
ally. With ease he broke (f.e,, blinded) the eye (I e., the third 
eye) on the fore-head of the Pallava king (i.e,, Trilocana Pallava) 
by stamping on the latter's forehead with the first finger of his 
leg.i 

11. By several good kings such as Nalla-Bhima of 
this race to which Karikala also belonged, the earth was ruled 
and as a result of their virtuous rule prospered or was honoured. 

Fersd 1^ Damabhupa alias Dohatta-Narayana, the 

husband of LaksmI was born Soma-nrpala who made the lotus- 
like hands of the subordinate kings assume the forms of buds in 
front of their foreheads they worshipped him with their 
hands folded in anjali). 

1. For an account of the tradition Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, 
Trii§oam Pallava and Karikala Cf/a, p. 10. 
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" Verse 13. To him, the husband of Surambika, was born 
king Gahgadhara, who, when the day dawned made the sun 
optional to the gods and the brahmans (ix,, he was like the sun 
unto them so much so that the need for the real sun was not so 
much felt. 

Verse 14, The venerable Irugamba, daughter of king 
Kamabhupa of the lunar race and sister of king Venga-bhupati, 
became his wife. 

15. To king Gahgadhara, through her, (was born} 
Sri Bhakti-raja who was as it were a Kalpa tree (wish-giving tree) 
of the world. He was a great devotee of the gracious lord of 
the universe, Lord Siva, and was ruling the kingdom being rever- 
ed by other kings. 

Verse 16. On seeing him who bore the title Gandabherunda 
(a mythical bird), in battles the inimical lions (f.d., the foes are 
compared to lions) stop roaring and take to their heels. 

Verse 17. This king alone deserves the title Rayavesyabhu- 
janga a vita who sports with the harlot who in this case is 
sovereignty or rajyalakpnt), for all the kings leave modesty or 
(self-respect) and serve him with pleasure. 

Verse 18. This king, while engaged in conquering neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, in the course of his march, came to Sri Par- 
vata where he saw Sri Visvanatha, the reservoir of fame and 
virtue, the son of Manmatha or the god of love (Le.y he was of 
handsome appearance), the milch-cow Kamadhenu of the Kali 
era, who had made Sri Paiwata as his head-quarters. 

Verse 19. Then he, Bhaktisa (Bhaktiraja), bowed before 
him (Visvanatha), who was a bachelor of the Kausika-gotra and 
who looked like another Siva himself, and became ardently 
devoted to him. 

Verse 20. In the Saka year 1277 denoted by the chrono- 
gram, muni (the sages), ix. 7, rsi (the sages) ie. 7, neira (eyes) 
ix. and candra (moon) i(?. 1, on Monday, in the month of 
Karttika (A. D. 1355, Monday, 21st October), the Goda king, 
Bhaktisvara, of spotless fame, gave away with joy to VIsvesvara, 
the austere mendicant, (naisthika-brahmacari or yami) a com- 
plete village called Sri Kandvakoinu, along with eight kinds of 
wealth (astaisvarya) and eight kinds of enjoyment (a§tabh6ga). 

Lines 40-44 contain the boundaries of the village granted. 
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The boundaries of this are: In the east Peddaputta, f.e., big 
ant-hill, in the south-east (agneya) Cintajoru-pallamu, i.e., low- 
lying land with tamarind trees, in the south vangu, Le., a stream, 
in the south-west meditapa or elevated ground with hg trees and 
Nandikambha or pillar bearing a bull (nandij relief on it, in the 
west a stream from a dale; in the north a paddy-pit (probably low 
ground to keep paddy in) and in the north-east Bommedamuk- 
kulu ?. (These are) the boundaries. 

Verse 21. Thus having given away the village of well-known 
boundaries, the king felt that, by his gift having gone to a person 
that deserved it, the members of his race deserved their births in 
his race. 

Verse 22. By the fame of the gift of the village called Sri 
Kadvakolni spreading, let this grant, the royal order enjoined or 
issued by Bhaktibhupa, spread or become popular till the kalpas, 
i,e., for ever. 

Verse 23. He who dishonours land gifted away either by 
himself or by others, he shall be born as a worm in dung for 
60,000 years. 

Verse 24. This ordinary gift of kings which is as it were 
the bridge of Dharma (f. e., which enables one to cross the ocean 
of life) should be protected and honoured by you in time. 
Ramacandra thus requests, again and again, all those kings that 
are to come. 
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South Indian Portraits in Stone and Metal by T. G. 

Aravamuthan, Advocate madras. Published by Messrs. 

Luzac & Co., London. Crown x 16 Vo. pp. i-xv-f 96. Price 

5 sh. or Rs. 3 nett. 

This is a very interesting brochure from the pen of Mr, 
T. G. Aravamuthan, who is also a prominent contributor to our 
Journal. Mr. Aravamuthan is a scholar of repute, and has 
attained already great distinction in the pursuit of historical 
studies and research, especially, in South Indian Histor}? and 
Tamil literature. The present work is, as mentioned in the pre- 
face, a complement to another book entitled Portrait Sculpture 
in South India,'' which is being published by the India Society, 
London. The subject forms a very fascinating study, though it 
is not commonly pursued by scholars and historians. Indeed, 
it has been assumed by superficial critics and observers that there 
is very little portrait sculpture in South India. A perusal of this 
work will show how prortrait sculpture has been a persistent art 
through out South Indian History. It will also remove the im- 
pression that portrait sculpture is an art which the Hindus did 
not cultivate and had even an aversion to. The author has taken 
great pains to produce illustrations of various statues, in stone and 
metal scattered throughout southern India, and has also given a 
short account of the persons whom they can be said to represent. 
Unfortunately, as usual in this country, in many cases, the in- 
dividual who is represented in the sculpture is not specifically 
mentioned underneath the statue. Hence, too often, we have 
to investigate whom the portrait is likely to represent. After a 
brief survey of the many sculptures in stone and metal found in 
temples and other places, the author comes to the conclusion that 
nowhere in India has the art had so persistent a life as in South 
India, or such a creditable record of achievement. Nowhere else 
has the art drawn its inspiration more from the fondest beliefs 
and the deepest convictions of the people. We must congratu,. 
late Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan on this work and on the opening up 
of a new field of investigation in South Indian History which 
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will amply repay the efforts of scholars and is likely to yield 
more beneficent results than the barren investigation of dates 
and the records of forgotten dynasties. Mr. Aravamuthan com- 
mands a virile pen, and presents his conclusions in an impartial 
and sound manner, without undue emphasis or sweeping gene- 
ralization. We await with interest the publication of his other 
books which may throw a great deal more light on this fasci- 
nating subject. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Professor P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Professor of Indian History, Annamalai 
University, on the 16th of June, 1931. He was for a good number 
of years Reader in Indian History in the Madras University. He 
had a long and brilliant record as a professor and was a scholar of 
great repute in English and in History. In the world of research 
scholars, he holds a distinguished place, and he was the author 
of many works, which were the result of laborious study and 
research. He was a very prominent contributor to our Joirrnal, 
and many articles from his vigorous and literary pen have already 
appeared in the volumes of this Journal. Recently, he began to 
contribute a series of articles on the “Saka Pallavas in Indian 
History.” Unfortunately, the series has not yet been finished, and 
in his death, the Journal has sustained a great loss. His writings 
were marked by originality of thought and vigour of expression. 
His death has created a void in the field of South Indian scholar- 
ship and research. W^e beg to express our heai'tfelt sj^mpai-hy to 
the familv of the deceased Professor in their sad beieavement. 
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Though there are three complete sentences here, yet they 
may be taken in sense as one sentence, Vitar-c-cilai poritta ven- 
tan, Pun-tan-porunai-p-poraiyan Mantaran ceral mannavan vaH. 

Note 2. — If different actions of the same person or object 
have to be mentioned and also different epithets denoting the 
same, the predicates should be mentioned at the end, of which 
all but the last one should be indeclinable past participles and 
the last should be a finite verb. 

Ex. Mannan Ilantiraiyan venrti tirumpinan. 

(King Ilantiraiyan returned after victory.) 

43. Qe^rreoQeo ajoojS^sms QeireSQiu^ s» 

(srssx w^iaQm eSirenj^ei) etusoiriuiriT. 

Tanmai-c colle y-a^oTtnai-k kilavi-y-enru 

Ennu-vali marunkin viravutal varaiyar. 

It is not prevented to count an a&rinai noun along with the 
first personal pronoun. 

Ex. Yanum en eo°okamum carum. 

(My weapon and myself are sufficient.) 

Note 1. — The above meaning is given by Ilampuranar and 
Teyvaccilaiyar; Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar give a differ- 
ent meaning (i.e.) when the subject is a first personal pronoun 
and an a&.rinai noun, the predicate is in the first person plural. 
If the latter interpretation is correct, the sutra 

Avarrul 

Panmai y-uraikkun tanmai-k kilavi 

Enniyan marunkir riripavai y-ulave 

(Tol. Col. 209.) 

is unnecessary since it conveys the same meaning. Besides sanc- 
tion is necessary to count a&rinai nouns along with first personal 
pronoun, since one is generally inclined to count like objects. 
Hence the interpretation given by Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilai- 
yar is, in my opinion, correct. 

Note. 2. — Cenavaraiyar's interpretation of this sutra is clearly 
seen from his commentary under the sutra ‘ Viyanko 1-ennu-p- 
peyar tinai-viravu varaiyar.’ (Tol. Col. 45.) 

Note 3. — It is worthy of notice that sanction is not accorded 
anywhere in Tolkappiyam to count an a&rinai noun and a second 
personal pronoun, nor for using the predicate in the second 
person plural («. e.) such expressions as “niyum nin-patai-k-kala- 
D 
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mum carir (your army and yourself are sufficient) have not 
received sanction at the hands of Tolkappiyanar. l|ampuranar 
states that the use of the word ‘ marunku ' which serves no pur- 
pose in this sutra suggests the sanction of such usage. Cena- 
varaiyar says in his commentary under Tol. Col. 45. that such 
expressions are sanctioned in the last sutra of Collatikaram 
in Tolkappiyam. 

44. Q(U6ikQssf)iok Quir^ui3{fl 

^jjQpmp /S^6v)/r^* 

Orumai y-ennin pWr^^col 

Orumai-k k-alla t-ennumurai nillatu. 

The words {oruvan and cm which respectively mean one 
man and one woman and have each a suffix denoting the pal or 
gender-number are not used in counting. 

Note t,—Orumai-y-ennin potu^c-col or the word which 
denotes a single object and is common to both dnpdl and penpal 
is oruvar. Onimai-y^ennin pohi-p-piri-pdr^col or the words which 
separately denote one man and one woman are respectively 
oruvan znd orutil In counting, one has to say oruvar^ iruvar^ 
muvar/ndlvar etc,r not oruvaftfiruvaTf muvar etc.; nor 
oruitiy iruvaTj miuvar ^ic. 

2.— Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above meaning to the sutra. Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, have taken the sutra to mean that the words 
oruva§ and oruiii which are orumai-y-ennin'^poiu^p^piri^pdr’^col 
are used only in connection with the number denoting 
and not with the numbers denoting irumaiy mummai etc. {ueJ) the 
suffixes n denoting dnpdl and i denoting penpal are used only in 
connection with the number denoting single object zs oruvan 
and orutii md not with those denoting more than one; hence the 
words fmsyaw, irutiiy muvany mufti etc,, cannot be used. 
There are six defects in this interpretation :—(l) They take the 
expression orumai’-y-ennin potu-p-piri-pdr-col to denote the 
suffixes n and i instead of the words oruvait znd oruiiu (2) 
They take the expression enmwwfai to mean in respect of the 
numbers irumai, mummai etc,, instead of the natural meaning 
* while counting'. (3) Such an interpretation of the word ennu-- 
mttrai is not suited to the context; for both the sutras that pre- 
cede and follow this sutra deal with the use of expressions while 
counting. (Cf. the words ennu’-vali in Tol. Col. 43 and ennu-^p- 
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peyar in Tol. Col. 45.) (4) They have to take that this Sutra 

that oruvar is used in counting and not oruvan or orutti, 
which, Ilampunar and Teyvaccilaiyar think, is the direct meaning 
of the sutra. (5) Besides Cenavaraiyar has to find an explana- 
tion for the use of the singular verb nillaiu as the predicate of 
the word potu-p-piri-par-col, which, according to his interpre- 
tation, is plural in number since it denotes the two suffixes, n 
and /. (6) Lastly their statement that the words iruvan, irutti, 

muvan, mutti etc., cannot be used is against the ordinary rules 
of science; for the use of a suffix or suffixes may be prohibited in 
certain places only if there is a chance of its or their being used 
in those places on the authority of another sutra (cf. Praptasyaiva 
nisedhah). Here, there is no possibility for the suffixes n and i 
which denote singular number to be used in words iruvan, iruiti, 
muvan, muiti etc. since their bases denote objects more than 
one. 

Hence the interpretation given by Ilampuranar and Teyvac- 
cilaiyar is direct, unlaboured and sound. 

45. sSiuisjQsrr Qeireh^uQuiuf ^'BsstsreSir^ oieainumT. 

Viyanko l-ennu~p~peyar tinai-viravu varaiyar. 

It is not prohibited to connect uyar-tinai nouns and aMinai 
nouns by ‘and' if both of them have a verb in the potential 
mood as the common predicate. 

Ex. A-v-um ayan-um celka. 

(Let the cows and the shepherd go.) 

Note 1. — Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above interpretation; while Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, state that this sutra sanctions the use of one 
verb in the potential mood when the subject consists of both 
uyartinai and a&rinai nouns. Since no other sutra sanctions 
the counting of uyartinai and a&rmai and since viyankol-vinai 
or verb in the potential mood has the same form whether it 
denotes uyartinai or aSorinai (cf. Tol. Col. 222), the interpreta- 
tion of Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar is sound. 

Note 2. — Cenavaraiyar condemns llampuranar’s interpreta- 
tion of this sutra on four grounds:— (1) Even though in expres- 
sions like a-v-um dyanum celka, a (cows) and dyan (shepherd) 
are respectively a&rinai and uyartinai, still they may be con- 
nected by ‘and ’ on account of their having the relation of ‘the 
grazer and the grazed’. Similarly in other expressions such rela- 
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tiofis may be found. (2) Ijampuranar himself quotes * ymai, ier^ 
kuiiraif Mlal erintan (he routed elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
foot-soldiers) under ToL Col. 291 as an example where uyariinai 
d,nd aoorimi nouns qualify the same predicate cfwiafi which 
is not in the potential mood. There is no sutra which sanc- 
tions that uy ariinai and aSirinai nouns may be connected by the 
word ^and' when they take a common predicate in the indicative 
mood. (3) Tolkappiyanar himself states that ennu4-Unau 
viravu-p-peyar or nouns belonging to uyariinai md aS^rinai 
counted together take the aMinai verb in ToL Col. 51. Hence 
he may have thought, in this sutra, of the predicate and not of the 
subject. (4) Since expressions are found in plenty where uyar- 
iinai nouns in third person are counted together with aS^rinai 
nouns, Tolkappiyanar could have said * uyariinai-c-~colle y-aS^ri^ 
nai-^k kilavi * instead of Hanmai-c- colle y-aictinai'-k Ulavi' in ToL 
Col. 43, so that the use of all uyariinai nouns and pronouus 
whether they are in the first person, second person or third person 
with a^oTinai nouns taking the common predicate might have 
been sanctioned. 

As regards the objection, we may ascribe some relation 
or other between two objects. When the sutra may be taken to 
sanction directly that the uyariinai nouns and aiirinai nouns may 
be connected by ^and% why should we resort to ascribe some 
relation between them to sanction such a usage ? The second 
objection is not ^ serious one, Cenavaraiyar himself says that 
the use oi uyariinai and a§<rrinai nouns taking a common predi- 
cate which is not in the potential mood is to be taken by iannu 
na^mutiitaL What harm is there if Hampuranar takes such 
expressions by the same principle tannina-muUiiak The third 
objection does not seem to be sound. Even though in ToL Col. 
51 Tolkappiyanar says about the predicate, still he need not have 
mentioned anything about the predicate in this sutra; for the 
previous sutra decidedly deals with the counting of objects. 
Hence there is no harm by taking that this sutra deals with the 
of the verb in the potential mood. (4) The objec- 
tion may be met thus It must be clearly noted that according 
to Tolkappiyanar a verb in the first person is always uyariinai 
and hence can never be used along with ao%rinai subject. Hence 
there came the necessity for the sutra Tol. Col, 209 which says 
that a verb in the first person plural may be used if the subject is 
made up of a pronoun of the first person connected with an 
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a^t>rinai noun. The sanction of such a use of the verb in the first 
person plural arises only when the counting of a first personal 
pronoun and an aSofinai noun is sanctioned. Hence is the need 
of the expression Jaw in the sutra ToL Col. 43. 

46. Qsii Quir^^Q^rr Qeon‘(ti^<sB%sm Qmmww^ 

V eru-vinai^p potu^c-co UorU'-vinai kilavar, 

A predicate denoting the species of an action is not used 
along with a noun connected with its genus, (ue.) the predicate 
denoting the genus of the action itself should be used. 

For instance the word aticil means an eatable which is 
unpaiu or that is swallowed without the action of the teeth, 
or that is masticated, or that is drunk like 

water and nakkuvatu or that is licked like viscous fluid. Hence 
one should not use expressions likt apicil unt an, aticil iinr an, 
aticil parukindn and apicil nakkindn; but one should use aticil 
ayinrdn, coru (rice) untdnj un (flesh) iinzdtl, wfr (water) paruki- 
ndn and ten (honey) nakkindn. Similarly the word ani means 
an ornament which is kavippaiu or that is placed over like the 
crown, kattuvatu or that is tied like flowers to the hair, cerip- 
patu or that is put on like bracelets and ;^wmz;a^w or that is 
hung like garlands, necklaces etc. Hence one should not use 
expressions like ani kavitidn, ani kattindny ani cerinidn, and ani 
puntdn, but should use ani anintdn, muti (crown) kavitidn, 
puvai (flowers) kulalir (tuft) kattindn, tolvalai (armlets) ceriUdn, 
and mdlai (garlands) puntdn. 

Similarly the word iyam means a musical instrument which 
is kottuvatu or that is beaten, uiuvaiu or that which is blown and 
or that which is provided with strings. Hence one 
should use iydm iyampindr etc. 

Note 1.— Cenavaraiyar takes the word ^micainidr' in the 
same category as ‘ayinrdr\ Naccinarkkiniyar remarks that both 
of them cannot be taken to denote the action of eating in a 
genera] sense and ^untdr* should be used in their place. This 
shows that such restrictions were not carefully observed in later 
literature. 

Note 2. — It is learnt from the commentary of Ijampuranar 
that oruu-vinai is another reading in the place oi oru-vinai in the 
sutra. 

47 . siT^ ldjtQu^ 

Ennun kdlu m-aiu-v-atan marape* 
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The same rule (as is mentioned in the previous sutra) should 
be observed when eatables of different nature are counted^ 
the verb giving the general sense should be used. 

Ex. Coruh kariyum ayinrar, 

(They ate rice and meat) 

Yaluh kulaliim iyampinar. 

(They played upon ya/ and pipe.) 

Note L— This rule, too, gradually fell into disuse. For the 
verb un is used as one giving general sense in Purananuru, cf. 
Un-ruvai kari c5ru untii, (Having taken in meat, chutney, 
vegetables and rice.) (Purana. 14, 14.) 

iVofd 2.— Teyvaccilaiyar reads ennun-kdlai in plzce of ennun^ 
kdlmn. The latter reading seems to be better since the use of 
the particle is appropriate. 

48. ^irilesiL^s S‘3fr(sS ^esistufr, 

IraUai-k kilavi y-^irattir-pirin t4caiyd. 

There are certain words whose roots are always redupli- 
cated. 

Ex. Caruku eriyuhkalai curu-curu-t-t-atu. 

(Dried leaves produced a hissing sound when being 
burnt) 

Pakaivar koru-korii-t-t-ar. 

(Enemies bubbled with anger.) 

Aracan mukam karu-karu-t-t-atii. 

(The king's face became very black.) 

NoieX, — Ilampuranar reads ^Iratht-p*pirinticaiyd' in place 
oi *Irattir*»piriniicaiyd\ 

Note 2,— It is worthy of note that the iraUai^k-’Ulam referred 
to in this sutra is a word denoting noise, feeling or quality. 

Note 3. — The difference betweeen iraUai-k-^kilavi mentioned 
here and mentioned in Tol CoL 411, 424, 425 etc. is that, 

in the former, the root is doubled like curu-curu-t-t-atii, karu- 
karu-t-t-atu etc. and in the latter the whole word is doubled like 
kantlre kantlre^ pdyirru pdyirru etc. 

49, ^(^QuuJiru Quir^<FQsp!r ^^Ourr0 Qefrrrj^iu^ 

Qtstr^^ p'26omwiqw 

^oj/r^dsBvr 

Oru-peyar~p potu-c-co UuUporu Uoliya4 
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Teripu-veru kilaita pamnai^-y^^um 

Uyariinai marunkinu m»ao%rinai marunkinum. 

If in certain expressions uyariinai znd a^rinai words have 
to be used to denote a group made up of different kinds of 
persons or objects, those that denote the pre-eminent or the 
majority are used. For instance one uses the word parppana^^ 
c^ceri (the residence of Brahmins) to denote a place where 
Brahmins and members of other communities reside, of whom 
the Brahmins are considered superior. Similarly the word 
kamukan4dttam to denote a garden containing kamuku (areca- 
palm) and other trees. Since kamuku is considered to be superior 
to other trees in the garden, the word kamukan-tottam is chosen. 
The word eyinar^natu (the land of hunters) is used to denote 
a country where eyinar are in majority. Similarly the word 
otu-v-an^katii (forest containing otu trees) is used to denote a 
forest which abounds in round-leaved-discous feather-foil trees. 

Note 1. — ^Teyvaccilaiyar takes the line ^uyariinai marunkinu 
m-‘ao%ripai marunkinum* found in this sutra to the following 
sutra. 

50. Q^rr^eS^u) iSiBumo} Qiu^eOfrth 

LJDiuiEisio s!L,L^rr udueur, 

Peyarinun iolilinum piripavai y-elldm 
Mayankal kutd valakku-vali'-p pattana. 

Nouns and verbs (belonging both to uyariinai and aSiirinai) 
denoting different objects or actions should be counted together 
only according to usage. 

Ex. Panarun kuttarum viraliyarum vantanar. 

(P^ars, kuttars and viraliyars came.) 

Ponnun tukiru muttum. 

(Gold, corals and pearls.) 

(Purana. 218.) 

Atuvarum, patuvarum, nakuvarum kutinar. 

(Dancers, songsters and those that are merry assembled.) 

Unpanavum, tinpanavum, parukuvanavum, nakku- 
vanavum enakku-kkotuttan. 

(He gave me eatables that can be swallowed, masti- 
cated, drunk and licked.) 

Note 1. — Teyvaccilaiyar, instead of taking the line uyariinai 
marunkinum-^ a^cTinai marunkinum to this sutra might have 
read it in the previous sutra and taken its idea here also by the 
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principle of anuvrttu He takes the word emuMB from 
the following sutra. Instead of doing so he might have taken 
from Tol. CoL 47. 

Note 2.~Th.t above meaning belongs to Teyvaccilaiyar, 
I}ampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other 
hand, have given a different meaning, (f.e.) It is no mistake if 
nouns common to men and women and verbs denoting action 
common to them both are used to denote either of them. Such 
expressions should have been sanctioned by usage. For example 
in the expression ^vatukar^aracar dyiravar makkalai y-utaiyaf 
(hundred vatuka kings have children), the word vafukar which 
generally means men and women of vatuka caste here refers to 
only vatuka men by the association of the word aracar. Hence 
the word vatukar is here named pen-n-oli-miku-col (word which 
applies to men alone to the exclusion of women). Similarly in 
the expression Hotiyor koy-kulai y-arumpiya kumari ndlaV (young 
jasmine sprouting on account of its being plucked by those who 
wear bracelets), the word iotiyor which should generally mean 
men or women wearing bracelets here refers to only women 
wearing bracelets since men are not generally used to wear 
them. Hence the word iotiyor is here named dn-oli-mikucol 
(word which applies to women alone to the exclusion of men). 
In the sentence Hvar vdlkkaup*paUdr (these persons have become 
house-holders), the word ivar refers to only women since the 
expression vdlkkaup’^patuial is generally applied to women. 
Similarly in the sentence ‘ivar kattil erinar' (this person ascen- 
ded the throne), the word ivar refers to a man since women 
were not generally used to ascend the throne in Tamil land. 

Teyvaccilaiyar thinks that the above examples may come 
under mentioned in the sutra 

Vinai-verii patuuni pala^poru Uoru^col 
Veru-patu vinaiyinu m-inaUinun cdrpinum 
Tira4 ionrum poruteri nilaiye, (Tol. Col, 53.) 

Teyvaccilaiyar's meaning to this sutra seems to be better for 
two reasons: — (1) There is no other sutra sanctioning the count- 
ing of like objects. (2) The following sutra best fits in after 
this, since it deals with the nature of the verb which stands as 
the common predicate oi uyartinai znd ao%rinai nouns. 
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Note 3,— The examples given by Ilampuranar to this sutra 
are ^inru i-v-viir-p perram-ellam pal karakkum' (To-day all the 
cattle of this village give milk); 'inru i-v-v-ur-p perram ellam 
nlavu olintana' (To-day all the cattle of this village are relieved of 
ploughing), Cenavaraiyar remarks that those examples are 
incorrect; for, the word perram in the former example cannot 
but refer to cows on account of its association with the word 
karakkum, since the power of giving milk always rests only with 
cows, and the same word in the latter example cannot but refer 
to bulls on account of its association with the words ulavu 
olinianaj since the task of ploughing always rested only with 
bulls. In case cows also are sometimes used for ploughing 
fields Cenavaraiyar^s condemnation as regards the second 
example may not be accurate, 

51. ueixsa/oi? 0)^ <sSlff€iiuQutJu:T 

j^foo/ffdomr Qs^djitj (^eirQefr, 

Pala-^vayi n-ami m-ennu^t4inai viravu-p-peyar 

Ao%rinai mutipina ceyyu UuUUe. 

If uyartinai and aS^rinai nouns are connected by ^and' and 
take a common predicate, the a^^rinai predicate is generally used 
in poetry. 

Ex, Katun-cinatta kol-kalirum 
Katal-pariya kali-mavum 
Netun-kotiya nimir-terum 
Nencutaiya pukan-raaravarum-ena 
Nankutan manta tayinum, 

(Though the four parts (of the army) consisting of fiery war 
elephants, swift and daring horses, lofty chariots with long flags 
and bold and willing warriors were great). 

Here the predicate indntalu is aforinai while the subject 
consists of uyartinai noun maravar mid aMinai nouns kalirUf 
md and ter. 

Note 1. — The word pala-vayin-dnum (in many places) in the 
sutra suggests that there may be a few places where the uyartinai 
predicate may be used. 

Ex. Parppar tavare cumantar pinippattar 

Mutta r-ilaiyar pacu-p-penti r-enrivarkatku 

Arra vali-vilanki nare pirappitai-p 

Porri y-ena-p-patu var. (Acarakkovai, 64.) 
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(Great are they among human beings who give way to the 
brahmins, ascetics, load-bearers, the sickly, the elders, the 
youngsters, cows and women if they meet them on their way). 

Here though the word pacu which is a^oTinai is one of the 
nouns forming the subject, yet the predicate ena-p-patuvar is in 
uyartinau 

Note 2. — This sutra also suggests that the demonstrative 
pronoun which refers to iiyartinai and a^orinai nouns mentioned 
before may, in many places, be a^orinai one and in some places 
uyaritnai. 

(1) Ex. Vatuka r-aruvalar van-karu natar 

Cutu-katu pey-erumai y-enrivai y-arum 

Kuru-ka r-arivutai y-ar. 

(Wise persons do not approach these six: — vatukar (Telugu 
people), aruvalar (a Tamil tribe) karunatar (Canarese people), 
cremation ground, goblins and buffaloes). 

Here the word ivai which is ac%rinai refers to vahikatj 
aruvalar f van-kani-ndtar, cutu-katii^ pey and erumai of which 
cutu-kdtu and erumai are aiorm^i, and vatukar, aruvalar etc. 
are uyariinaL 

(2) Ex. Parppa r-arav6r pacu-p-pat tini-p-pentir 

Miittor kulavi y»enum kai-vittii. 

(Cilap, Vancina-malai). 

(Having deserted brahmins, righteous persons, cows, 
married women, old persons and children). 

Here the word ivarai refers to pdrppdr, aravor, paUini-p- 
pentir, nmtidr which are uyartinai 'dud pacu and kulavi which 
dto a^ofinau 

Note 3. — The word ^pala-vayin-dnum' in the sutra modifies 
the predicate ai^rinai-mutipina, in the meaning given above. The 
same is the opinion of Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar. Ilam- 
puranar, on the other hand takes it as an adjunct to the subject 
ennu-'i4inai*viravti-p-peyar,^^ he says that the predi- 

cate is aS^rinai when the subject is, in most cases, made up of 
and ^o^rm/^rnouns and in a few cases made up of 
uyartinai nouns alone. The example which he gives for the latter 
case is: — 

Tutiyan panan paraiyan katampan-enru 
I-n-nan k-allatii kuti-y-u m-illai. (Pura, 335) 
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Htve iht a^ainai noun nanku refers to uyariinai nouns 
hitiyanj pdnan^ paraiyan and katampan^ each of which refers to 
a low caste among Dravidians of Ancient India, Cenavaraiyar is 
of opinion that Ilampuranar's example is not happ)?- since the 
ao%rinai word nanku was used in consideration of the 
noun which follows it. 

Naccinarkkiniyar takes the word pala-vayin-dmim as an 
adjunct to both the subject and the predicate. Since his purpose 
is reached by taking it as the adjunct to the predicate alone^ the 
opinion held by Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar seems to be the 
correct one. 

52 . eSI^GijrQoj £if u(§^Lh ueoOufT^ Q(3fnT0Q<pfr€O 

uu.n'^u ueoQuiT0 Q(3!r(T(i^Q<3^iTQ&om 
Qjmsuj ueoQu/r(^ Oefr/r^Qs^/rffO, 

Vinai-veru patuiim pala-poru Uorii-‘Col 
Vinai’-vern patda-p pala-poru l-oru-col-cnru 
A-y-iru vakaiya pala-porti Uorti-coL 

Pala-porul-orn^col or words having different meanings are 
of two kinds: — (1) those which take different verbs after them 
and (2) those which take the same verb after them. 

Ex. Ma puttatti. 

(The mango tree put forth flowers.) 

Ma otirrii. 

("Horse ran.) 

Ma ninratu, 

(Mango tree stood or Horse stood.) 

the verb is such that can be used with all such 
words, it is not possible for us to determine the particular mean- 
ing in which it is used. 

53 . 

(sShsrQQigii u§&^ih ui5oQufr0 Qefrfr^Qs^irio 

Qmpiu(B s^iririSl^w 

Q^pp Qpirdrpfih Quir0QL^rFi iS'^Quj* 

Avarridy 

Vinai^veTu patmim pala^porti Uoru’-col 
Veru-patu vinaiyinu mdnaittinun cdrpinmn 
Terad id^rum poruteri nilaiye. 

Of them the meaning of vinai<-vdfU’-paiuum-pala-poruUo^ 
col is clearly determined by vern^patu-vinai or distinguishing 
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verbs, inam or the words of its class used along with it or 
or context. 

(1) Ex, Ma puttatii. 

The word ma which means mango tree, horse, beetle, god- 
dess Laksml etc., denotes in this example the mango tree on ac- 
count of its association with the verb puiiatu which means ^ put 
forth flowers/ It is only the mango tree that can put forth 
flowers, 

(2) Ex. Ma-v-um marutam-um onkina. 

The word ma here cannot but refer to the mango tree since 
it is connected with the word mamtam which denotes a kind of 
tree by the copula 

(3) Ex. Ma-marutta malar-marpin (Piira. 7). 

(By having wide chest (which enables) the goddess Laksml 
to forsake others). 

That the word wa here refers to Laksml is learnt from 
cdrpu or context. 

Note 1. — The word in the sutra refers to not only the 
verbs that stand as predicates, but also to nouns that stand as such. 

Ex, I-m-ma vayiram. (This mango tree is of strong- fibre.) 

Note 2. — The word cdtpu in the sutra which means context 
will do; the mention of verupaUt-vinai and inam have been 
added in the sutra only for the sake of clearness. 

54. w^iiQ Qfitmgvm 

(sSI^Gqj£^ uL^ir^u U€^Qu(r0 QGfrtr^Qfffri) 

Onru-vinai marunki ti-onri4 ionrum 
Vinai-veru patda-p pala-poru Uoru-^col 
Ninaiyiin kdlai-k kilanUm k4yalunu 

Words having different meanings should be clearly men- 
tioned with proper adjuncts to enable the reader to understand 
its exact meaning, if they are followed by non-distinguishing 
verbs. 

Ex. Ma-maram vilntatu. 

(The tree wd fell down.) 

Ma-vilanku vilntatu, 

(The animal md fell down.) 

Note L— Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
take the first line in this sutra {ie.) onru-mnai marunki n-onrii^ 
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ionrum as a separate sutra and the other two lines as one sutra, 
Ilampuranar’s meaning for the former is that words’having differ- 
ent meanings cannot definitely denote one object if they are 
followed by non-distinguishing verbs. For example if one says 
‘ma vilntaiu which means ma fell, the hearer cannot understand 
whether the speaker intends by the word ma, the tree ma, the 
beast ma, the beetle ma or the goddess Laksmi. If we take this 
interpretation, it is evident that there is no need for this sutra. 

Naccinarkkiniyar on the other hand, says that this sutra 
means that, if words having different meanings are followed 
by non-distinguishing verbs they, in association with certain 
other factors, denote specific objects. For instance if one says 
‘ma vtlniatu’, the hearer may understand what the word wa 
denotes if he takes into consideration the place and the time of 
stating that sentence. If so, it is evident that, since this idea is 
conveyed by the word carpu in the previous sutra, this sutra is 
not necessary. Teyvaccilaiyar interprets this sutra more or less 
in the same way as Naccinarkkiniyar. The only point of differ- 
ence between them is that, according to the former the word 
‘pira-collotu’ is understood before the word ‘onrt’ and according 
to the latter ‘kalam itam mutaliyavarrotu’ is understood before it. 

According to Ilampuranar ‘o)tri-i-tdnrum’ means ‘appear 
without being distinguished’ and according to the other two it 
means 'exist distinguished by being associated with other words 
or the time and place of speaking. All the three take ‘tonrum’ 
to be a finite verb. Cenavaraiyar on the contrary takes it to 
be a relative present participle qualifying the word ‘vinai- 
veru-pataa-p-pala-porul-oru-col’ in the next line. 

The meaning given to the second and the third lines by 
Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Te3waccilaiyar is the same as 
that given by Cenavaraiyar for all the three lines. 

From the foregoing reasons it may be evident that Cena- 
varaiyar’s view that the three lines should be taken as one sutra 
is sound. 

55. @/z9^G’;afrisar SetreS, 

Kurition kilrran terittu-moU Mlavi. 

The idea of the speaker or writer should be definitely 
expressed. 

Note 1. — ‘Kuriiton kurram’ is the subject in the sutra; the 
predicate is atal-ventum, which is understood; and ‘terittu-moli- 
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kilavf is the subjective compliment of the predicate and it may 
be taken as a vinauUiokai formed of the words ieriitu-molinia 
ztid kilavL 

Note 2.- — Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have given the above interpretation to the sutra. But Ijampura- 
nar seems to take kurram to mean 'idea^ while Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean <difference\ Besides raw' 
seems to be in the nominative case according to Ilampuranar, 
while it is, in the opinion of the other two, objective case govern- 
ing kurition. And according to them both ktiriiidn seems to be 
the subject and ierittu-moli the predicate. In that case ierithi^ 
moli should be considered the contracted form of teritUi-niolika^ 
which is rare and the word kilavi means words. 

Note 3. — Teyvaccilaiyar takes terittumoU-kilavi as the 
subject and kuriiidn-kurram as logical predicate and kurram to 
mean intention not expressed'. He adds that ‘um* and are 
understood in the sutra. The example he gives is Cevahah- 
kotiyon kappa' (may the cevalbannered protect) (Kuruniokaif 
1.) where, he says, the word ceval-vjhich is applied to male horse, 
cock etc., here means cock since the author wants to describe 
the God Murukan who is cock-bannered. But it seems to me 
that it is the context that determines that the word ceval refers to 
cock. Hence this example may come under the sutra 53. 
Ilampuranar's interpretation seems to be the best if we consider 
why this sutra is placed after the previous three sutras, 

56 . ujrrm mm uShsfrmm (ipuQu 

Sji^^<5S)LD Qidrmm 

Qumumw luiiQ^ wsQoi 

^0srmw 0SQutu 86fr(sS 

8puQu Q^ppQs^M €SppQ<3^frOG0<sk£^ 
up Qpirms^ 

Sjmm iSpsii LDOjpQi^Q Bojesdl 
Q(s(r<sB 

&,iuiT^2mr LOQ^ikQ <ssfl%soiiS(^ (SUfruSl^tj) 
oofS Ssw w(rytQp Q(?fripn‘ii Quj , 

Kutimai y-dnmai y^ilamai muppe 
Atiniai vanmai virunte kuluve 
Penmai y^^arace makave kulavi 
Tanmai iiri-peya r-uruppin kilavi 
Kdial cirappe cerar^col virar-^coUenru 
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A-v-aru munru m-ulappata-i tokaii 
Anna piravii m-avarrotu civani 
Munnatti n-unarun kilavi y-ellam 
Uyar~tinai marunki nilaiyina v-ayinum 
A&rinai marunkir kilantdn k-iyalum. 

The eighteen words kutimai (status of a family, family), 
amnai (manliness, man), ilamai (youth, young man or woman), 
muppu (old age, old person), atimai (slavery, slave), vanmai 
(strength, strong ally), viruntu (feast, guest), kuluu (collection, 
crowd), penmai (feminine quality, woman), aracu (kingship, 
king), makavu (son-hood, daughter-hood, son, daughter), kulavi 
(childhood, child), tanmai-tiri-peyar (noun denoting the change 
of quality), uruppin-kilavi (words pertaining to ovg3.ns \{kc kurutu 
blindness, blind person), mutant (lameness, lame person etc.), 
kaiar-col (terms of endearment), cirappu-c-col (terms of honour), 
cerar-col (terms of hatred, anger etc.) virar-col (terms of valour) 
and similar ones take a&rinai verbs even when they denote 
uyartinai objects. 

Note 1. — The particle 'uni' in the word nilaiyina-v-ayinum 
suggests that the above words are a&>rinai when they denote 
abstract qualities and that they are uyartinai when they denote 
the objects having those qualities. 

Note 2.— Cenavaraiyar says that the words kutimai, anmai, 
ilamai, muppu, atimai, vanmai, penmai, uruppin-kilavi, cirappu- 
c-col, virar-col are only a&>rinai and can denote uyartinai only 
when they are akupeyar. Akupeyar is the name given to a noun 
which means in a sentence an object related its ordinary meaning 
in the figure metonomy or synecdoche. Akupeyar has its place 
only when the meaning of a word does not suit with the predicate 
which follows it. Before the predicate is used, it is not right to 
say that a word denotes something connected with its original 
meaning. Hence Cenavaraiyar 's view is not correct. 

Note d.' — The need for this sutra is this: — The words kuti- 
mai, atimai etc., are a.S'orinai in form but denote uyartinai objects 
in certain cases. In such cases the sutra:— 

Vinaiyir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Peyarir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Mayankal kuta tam-mara pinave. (Tol. Col. 11.) 
demands that uyartit^ai verbs should be used. But this sutr^ 
says that a&pnai verbs also may be used. 
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57. *ira) Qp&s OfioSQir a\L.mQu 
uireieitmir Q^djeuui eS'iesjQuj 
(^aSsf Qffir^Qeoear eu^s-ii 

.^aS mirmQjiir® iSjoetf tcearesr 
^eauSdr ea^ejB QeireS Qsueoeoirw 
urreotSSis ^ea^iuir etfiuir^^mr Qwear, 

Kola m-ulaka m-uyire y-utampe 
Pal-varai teyvam vinaiye putam 
i^ayiru tinkal col-l-ena varuum 
A-y-i r-aintotu piram m-anna 
A-vayin varuun Ulavi y-elldm 
Pal-pirin t-icaiya v-uyar-iinai menu. 

The ten words M/am (god of time), w/aMm (world), uyir 
(soul), utampii (body), pal-varai-teyvam (Supreme God), vinai 
(iate), putam (elements: — earth, water, light, air, space), nayiru 
(sun), tinkal (moon), col (Goddess Sarasvati) and similar ones do 
not take Myar/ma/ verbs (i.e., dnpdl, penpal or palarpdl verbs) 
after them but take only a&rinai verbs. 

Ex. Ulakam pacittatii. 

(The world suffered from hunger.) 

Uyir cenratu. 

(Soul departed.) 

fjayiru pattatu. • 

(Sun set.) 

Tinkal utittatii. 

(Moon rose.) etc. 

Note 1. — The word kdlam is the tat-sama of the Sanskrit 
word kola which means yama, the God of death; ulakam is 
the tadbhava of Idka which meens people; uyir and titampu 
respectively denote here the soul and the body of human beings. 
According to Teyvaccilaiyarco/ means Veda; but Veda is not 
Myaf/fMaf;henceas is thought by Ilampuranar and others it 
means only Saj'as»a/j. 

ATu/e 2.-— The need for this sutra is this In the previous 
sutra it is said that the words kutimai, dmnai etc., which some- 
times denote My ar/iMaf objects and sometimes a&rinai qualities, 
may take aiainai verbs even when they denote uyartinai objects. 
The following sutra ‘Ninrdn kicaitta l-ivani-yal p-inre’ suggests 
that they may also take uyartinai verbs as ‘atimai vantdn’ with- 
out any change in the form of the words a^mai etc. But the 
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I 5JT; T%(1[- 

ciTra^5rfRO!f5^tII<g^ fl;rf4 ?Fi^ff^ clfgift'T- 

57?i?T cTc%?i^ gEf^c!#^#isR ff cTi^ %?rT^i?igq5tT^ i 5rr^ 

?Tc4^[fTOJiq;i^ q;?qqi% i q^r 

^qimiqqlwRqiiq 5rq;fqfqT% q;?rFi; q?qRm% i ci^t 
crfl:qiFqiqH^<jNsqf crwMq^i5^r4q pnq^qqt q^qn Jiiq 
q;^: ^'cf# I q g ^m\^ q^qqi^ qq% ii 


qw qjqfRf cm q^%fq^; q?qT% qmg; i qqq^- 
^ft^qqfcTis^q^?:# q^q^^ps ^qmqfcqiqqqic^iqr ^qw3t I ci^r 
gffq I ?qmi^q^ qq fq<?cnf4qiqR?qr qqq^ 
fg[i: q^f% 3l%fq(^?5q;^?qiqq | ci^ q^qi%9iq. |1 


(110,12) ^3 q^qqcm q^qm i 

mK I 3ifq 5 % qR«F9iA^k^i44cg^ 


rN rs “N 



qra: it ^qgq q?:qiqq: q^rrrqgcq 
q qcCRqiqgcqfqfq m (#?^) I q:g^ i arfq § 

^qgq q^qiqq: tRqiqq^ g^qiRgqfqqfpq fqiltrqqegcqqr- 
q{q?i[qfq4qifqqR|qf iqi^qq qiqcqqfq:Rq^^[4qgq%qfTqiq«R^- 

gq^qfpq ^gq cpfqiqe^R i qjq^q qn^^ q^TOi^'q ( 


1. Compare this paragraph with 4 To q© p. 364 (L.V.P.). 

2. Tib. bse-ru = ?fFq' ? 

3. Tib. htshegs. 

4. See JTo fo p. 373, 1. 5. 

5. Cited in 4to P- 366, II. 10-16. An extract from the 
Sntra is cited in ;To f o p. 374, 5 to explain that the cReT is srqqr4. 
The word q<qf4d: wanting in ^To ?<> 

6 . %o q©: o 

7. /fo-rf; f^qqqrqqo 
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i6 


gif {| ^ I qgii4g?q t I 

cTc^??! |#l: 1 ^fllcT ^%cT^ I g gi If 

qgn4^s3?qgi: i 3i3cq|^3tqgig;wgHgn%qgqqi%%1qgi?: II 



^^n%q|fqT^^?q ^ ggq^ i cic^q^qigq^^gra; I 


gTqf^cnqwpff ^q sriot gRi4f: ll 

(112,1) ^qiqiqf {qq^oii q^fq=qR ^iq^^fq 
qqMc^qiqqiqq 1 qqi ge 


jpgaf qf|, clr^^ 

^sg sn^ q^ #3#: 1 
3n% gpfoi %g% qj[| 

qf^: SRto} g t pqgsig i! ^o n 

sRTg^gF3qq«?^ I R qq q^qsi^iqiqspwf^- 
^^spgqTFcfsq: 1 qjgiig; 1 q fl qq; qqioT S^q^ l qgr 
qfi^if iq q g qq qqjqf ^q^ qqr gq^^qqqr^iqf qqirqrq. 1 
q^gfqf^ q^ofqrq; sfrlqiqfqqqfq qff^qfgqrRiqqrK- 
mi( Iq®i5#^ qtg( I q ft cftqg ll qgqq- 

(112,18) w 5WIW g ft gfgisgr 

^ grgr 1 


1. Ibid-, p. 566, 17 (L.V.P.). 

2. q^qrf^: 

3. Dr. Poussin compares here with a verse cited in 
p. 375, 1 : 


q-drlt^d I 

qrqRqxqf^ qp^T^cRqirftq % qqr 


qlo lo 
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el«fi Rmoj i 

^STT II 

(113,2) *1^ I 9ni 1 

^%cr II II 

w Wife3:n m i '7%35n% ^ 

cTs:^ f I ^ g sfTf I ^ m 
# g ^ I ^itewir 

^n^r w=!T^ 1 ^ c^iqiarr ^ i%csrr t%5r 5nnfiFir%, 

!T cl^ ^%T ^n?T 1 %TPTJTr 3pq3[fq %qr f^=^ROftqii: || 

(113,14) q^fi 3cqi^ 

q%TT I aigsTi #f%sfq T?cr ci^clir q?cT 

ilw?RcfTr% a^^Rif 1 

*r#7Tf|cT Ig: I 
srR: ^ ^ II II 

3^sq wtiqifei 

I cFtn?j^ ^%'lfr; 1 

^cTi I crfr5Pjcr*il^tii5r*i; 1 fT%g 

I cRini^g^pHJl'=!?ra%% ^ ^c#TJ3^ I 

3PT^ cTHtq #iq^g; I ^ II 

(ii4,is) 2i^tF!iT% fri=sRTl%5:?%r5rcflcq?rgfqi8[- 

301 JT?:^pTi I 

1. Tib. phohi-dban-po = 5^^lfe3r t 

2. Tib. blugs-nas=Frf^ ? 
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#rT- 

^ ^ it !i 

1^ i ^’SFn^a'q wl3f 

3^# *1^ I ^Rin^sisfM ici^>srnf7 %d3i%5iT I 3ifq 
iW#rS^^P?[ 3 3|^t?rr: I ap R I ^ I'^f C^ f yqfq q ^ 
31%?!^ I ’^^s#5[tcrt?frr: i ^^-mm qi ^ ^ jti^ 
# ^5n^RTjrm^vn-^^isfq ii I 

(115,12)^*^ 3 ^ %q 3?|^ I 

3 =3 3pf 3d 3 %q 3^333^ 3?5TW33^[ || |I% | 

d3Rq ^3 # iEnr3?q d3#q^: i #3ii33ri?q =3rfi[?dccr- 

5Rq 3 qgST %Tf I 3 =3 d df e %3 3If^ I 

so 

3R3rc33: g d^r: ds^ 3 ^3133 snf | 3 =3 3F3 3d 
3 %3 33^ I fl3 11 qg^rawqtd^qqd 3 | cRqra^^d 

333^ =3 %q^ i qq q^gdsfq 5rfd^s3%3Rn^3^3i 

qtdidii 33d II 

2 3^33^3 3W ^33533: I ?33I% qfifdf^ 

ft 3|3?d3;JF333 3f ^3; 1 331 3% ?33I3 ^3 33^ | 
331 ?3JTI3g^d3If?3^3ic33^c3 3T fd 333; I |d (j 

9?3^3ld 3d3lf33:^ I 

g?35R 3I%nTc33R% 3 #3 3 t33: 1 

3jf^ % t <d 3fdT%te; II ?l3 II 

!• d^cn%5cR p. 210, 1 3; cited in J?o fo p. 26, 18 ; pp, 

238, 10-239,4 (L.V.P.). 

2. Cf. %o qo p, 357, L. 18, 

3. gl^clf^o p. 210 (176, 1. i3) cited in f^sgRfo P- 239, L, 1 
L. V. P.), 
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I 

JTcfi^ jf ft cTi^^ erg; i 

g jgft h fft h 

(117^3) ?i«rRwftg g ft5%5cq?r^ 1 

apiRr 

srto 

eMnw ^ ^^^JTr^rrgt i 

/*s 

Jf rlS^ ^ ?nM cTTOC •• H 

qft ^q^ 3 [gi^gf ¥ii^Rf ^rtr IgsrcErl- 

^i%iJ 3 ; I JMig; q?q^g^n# glw 4 

53?% I gsa ^r«ni%*R§cq^g*TMqgT^g ?i^f I g?irmi 

g5[gg[^ gi^igg: 1 g«TT ^if^rgift g?g?g^?rgiqgi5ftg: 

I g^ ^ 3^*3; 1 gwi[TgT^ 9 §^i gnfi^- 

5?to; ti 

(118,2) 3?ft =q qn^qq- q«qqr JTftqg; ^qroiT 1 

q5T ^gqr qnfg; ^i^qig; q^ 1 [sjft g] ggr ifqr: 1 

qsnfgft^ qqtgftftgig; qr^ I [arft g] q 4 ?[qn^i^: | 

q^nqftnft^ qjfigqfqftgig; qdft i fsfft gj qiir < 3 [qtJn%tgr: 1 
qqn^g^^[ 0 T qq'kgfg^i^:!^; q;dft 1 [srft §] q 4 
^fqRwg^qiRT: I q^^g qqWgigig; qrdm 1 [arft g] sr^ 
’^qr^Tcrr: 1 q^ngcq^g qqiggfq^rig; qrd^ i [arft 5] 
3 qT§?q 5 ir: 1 # ft^gr. 11 


1. qo ^sm XVIII. 10. 

2. Tib. dnos-po = ®r5|, qiq etc. 

3. Partly cited in q© f o p. 248, 1. 4 (L. V. P.) 
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(118,13) % 5 

crqf 


iPFar 


^ # qrft; q- g ^qig; l| qqt^ 

=^5lcl#i2 1 


5TRi?4 II 

f^sirsM Mot wWct ci«iFim: ir || 

^%; i 

^ 9 11 # II 


(119,10) 315nf I tr^P^cT ^cqf3[W^ ?q3: q^cl^qi^t 

I *iif^ srcq^P^nJTP^igq^si^rf^ | 

M i^cT 3?T?i% I 3i%t %«i^ I ^ ?Fqg:?iq^ 

I ^ II cTOT^cT II 

(119,16) 3}#l?q^ I I q^qi%: giqg-q | 

'^ci^ f^?£f^: q^:4 gcq^ qpui#nqqi%q?aT g%q»i?i«sr 

^mqfoi ^Twg(* H 

(I20,i) c!WI?Icg#gcq cRq q?[iir%qiqcn^Rcqrt?q?T: 
'nci#q{^s(l=qi^ I crqr ft 


1. See Vasubandhu’s TrimSakakarikas 21, 22, and sthiramati’s 
bhasya thereon (ed. Levi, pp. 39— 40). 

2. (Harap. Sastri) p. 475- (P. L. Vaidya) VIII. 7. Tib. reads 
^PKITSSqT"' I But the correct reading is f5TS!3jjf|;f . , . and not 

as is printed in =qt23i5t|%^. See Candrakirti’s vptti on this 

verse, 

3. qo^XIII. 8. 

4. Cited in qo f o p. 41. 1. 4; q^q . . | 

qo p. 363, 1. 1: f^^;. .. | 
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mm 

5ESTR R^rc: 

5T ii ii 

«??Fifq^^jnCFn^^f, fl; 3fFi% f% m ^r sriq^ 

qiHmtTS3TrcTT^f5?^¥frw5r^55ff^ 

5rrcqntFI% ^ I cf?J!I^: Ic^SfJIlflf^RFJf^cTR 

^ct: qfe^qFifmRj?:?: gw fs^q, smcf icqcfjgiRq^^gtpnRR 
qRi^Ffirqi II i 

(120,18) ?iq^T Riifq§ q«?r | 

^ ^q;: Ricfqt ii i 

sqqf RJFT#cq qg?i^ ?r I 

q?gfWn%q Jni%i*qt || im i 

^ 5 #qFqqf w i mm i 

(121, lo) ‘^cpRRcflcq ^ =q f^cTsqRmqSRtg^W I 

gaT^<q^iqw;ti%%: ci^fq;^ II 

3iq qi%3 qi%qTO fi^rswqng ^ qn% qr i 
fq^^ %% giWqiTig: ^ qqqPFR ff ^ || 


(P. L. Vaidya) VIII. 19 ; cited in ?To f o p. 370 


2. ;|o 5^rei XXIV. 10. Our reading : 
rrKf%) is manifestly erroneous (L. V. P.). 

3. gf^df^ o p. 177, 1. 13 (L. V. P.) cited in f^IWfo P- 241 


4. 

5. AJ/V/: 5ip^. 
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cl«l I 

SST^cT^l^q^fil^W^'lC q^[% II 

^g^^tI%%Rrt5TI^q? II 

ff^I^?cR:l| 

( 122 . 7 ) l?ra( I «Tmf¥r^%gl?qei«dl 

^ ¥T^rFq 

^ I fr% I ciqi^if^ ^msrqq; 

aiqRT'sq^ 1 I 

flW W W^ 

JT I 

q«« q^cT^ 3r^ ^ I 

ciqi sqqiRsfq cfqq [ 3 ^ 1 ] ^Fqigqqxqr JIM W^ fq 
^pr^«iT% I a^wcwn'q^ ^q^ajqrq spq f^ Icqit'q- 

qiqq g tq^q^^qq; | ^ i% tjfq^ ‘q- ^e^:’ feqi^iqr 3TfqqpTf- 

#Tqt|: 1 ^ g q^^ # i ^qiqifi^ 

jRi ?! fe«qcfif^ ciqi qrf^^^ qq qqgqjsqi: II 

(123.8) 3iq 2# ew§:q^#tsf^ q ^55^?q 5Ffr ^ I 

qwcf^ ?q^qiiq^*5i^ 1 1 

gw ipr q : % srf^ 

5#TR^ f| I 

1. : tiToi K44l^pj|^c} I J Tib. reads =;EiTcFRf?f^f^Thr ' 

11 

2. Tib. bred-sa4lion“pa“^:pi7]^i^ ? 

3. Tib. chur-du=:f^f3(T ? 


“TO SRINGERI” 

At last, I have found thee, my dream of years, 
Realised on earth e’en on this earth of dreams; 

Thee hiding coy and safe, from fear it seems, 

Of worldly vandals and their vulgar sneers: 

The chosen land, by him, the sage of seers. 

Who saw that all that was, was one, and taught 
That all that seems divided, is but naught: 

And fetched forth God on earth and fooled our fears: 
Thou nestling land of peace, of health supreme, 

Midst beauteous woods and circling rampart hills: 

Of contemplation, of joy serene that fills, 

Of the beaming Goddess by the rippling stream I 
Thou hallowed land of saints and bliss divine 
Grant me that mine may e’er abide in thine ! 

VIVIUS 
26th May ’31. 


At Sringeri. 
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STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA Iyer, M.A., ('LOND.) 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, 
(Continued from page 350 of Vol. IV.) 

It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the antiquity and the 
age long reputation of the Ramayana as a ‘ Kavya writers on 
Alahkarasastra have not turned to it for preference for their illus- 
trations. Not that references to the Ramayana are totally absent 
in works on Alahkarasastra. The work is frequently mention- 
ed, together with the Mahabharata as a source from which a 
poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of Sanskrit 
literature also shows to what extent it has been so used by poets 
right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say in a gene- 
ral manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively small part 
in the thousands of slokas which are given as illustrations of the 
different theories of poetics in the Alahkarasastra. Whether it 
be the Alahkara or the Riti or the Dhvani or the Vakrokti system, 
it is from the later classical literature, from the works of authors 
like Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha that critics primarily draw 
their examples, and not from the ‘ Adikavya’. 

It is not that the Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alahkaras. The best proof of it is that the commentators do 
occasionally point out different Alahkaras in the verses of the 
Ramayana. But they only point out the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 

The most recent study of the form of the Alahkaras from the 
historical point of view is found in Mr. Diwekar’s “ Les fleurs 
de rhetorique dans 1’ Inde ” p. 35-53 (Paris, 1930). The author 
draws attention to those ornamental devices for which the poet 
seems to have a preference and those which he holds to be the 
poet’s own invention. Among the former, he mentions the 
repetition of syllables which from part of different words : 

; the repetition of similar 

sounds in a verse or in a stanza: 

V IQ 
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the use of rhyme consisting in the repetition of the same word 
at a definite place in the verse, the use of Arthalahkaras like 
Upama, Rtipaka, etc. The author is of opinion that we can see in 
the Ramayana the development of the Alahkaras, Upameyopa- 
ma and Ananvaya. Among the devices which he considers 
Valmiki's own invention, Mr. Diwekar mentions the combina- 
tions of Sabdalahkaras and Arthalahkaras, the particular kind of 
rhyme called Srhkhalayamaka : 

Ravanam bhaja bhartaram bhartaram sarvaraksasam. And 
even the use of such expi*essions as (1) the repetition of the word 

in order to indicate difference between two things (2) 

It must be said in regard to the above that it is possible to 
establish preference by mere counting, whereas one feels a certain 
diffidence when it comes to attributing to the poet the invention 
of particular devices. Form is something which is meant to be 
the same in all writers. A good deal of the work of commenta- 
tors consists in pointing out the same forms in the Alahkaras of 
the different writers. Poetic theory also assumes that the form 
of imagery is the same in the case of all waiters. Indeed, poets 
are expected to conform themselves to the definition of the forms 
given in the Alahkarasastra. If one analyses the Alahkaras of the 
Ramayana one is likely to come across practically all the Alah- 
karas which have been defined and analysed in the Sastra. Some 
may, of course, be found more frequently used than others, but 
that is due to the inherent nature of the Alahkaras themselves. 
In these circumstances, to say about a particular Alahkara that it 
is the invention of Valmiki requires a good knowledge of con- 
temporary and antecedent literature. The most that one can 
perhaps say is that the Ramayana is the earliest knowm work in 
which a particular Alahkara occurs and I take it that this is what 
Mr, Diwekar means when he calls a particular Alahkara an inven- 
tion of Valmiki. 

Things are slightly different when it comes to the contents of 
an Alahkara. Here it is that even poetic theory and ancient 
tradition expect a poet to show his originality and power of 
invention. Also, the contents of an Alahkara can, in some 
cases, come only out of individual minds, specially gifted minds. 

When Kalidasa says : ^ one feels 

t|iat not everybody could think of such a comparison. It does 
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not require a genius to invent the particular form of Alankara 
called Upama. Perhaps it would be difficult for most of us to 
speak for half an hour continuously without introducing Upama 

into our speech. Such Upama would perhaps not be poetic, but 
to say of an Upama that it is poetic or not poetic is to make a 
distinction in contents and not inform. 

When one feels diffidence in attributing a particular form of 
Alankara to the inventive power of Valmiki, what to say of 
such expressions as the repetition of fi*, and the use of 
I feel that these have always been part of the everyday speech of 
the people and do not depend upon a genius for their existence. 

As was said before, Mr. Diwekar's study is an attempt to 
determine the part wdiich the Ramayana has played in the evo- 
lution of the forms of Sanskrit imagery. The series of articles 
of which this is the last, has been a study of the contents of the 
imagery of the Ramayana. In the previous articles, an attempt 
was made to determine the particular occasions on which images 
appear in abundance and the particular objects which are brought 
in to describe particular things. In the present article, I wish 
to do no more than make a few observations on the relation 
between content and form in the imagery of the Ramayana. 

It is not always possible to establish a relation of cause and 
effect between form and image. One can, however, establish 
certain associations, certain contents which always appear 
together with certain forms, 

Mr. Diwekar has already pointed out the occurrence of 
continued metaphors in the Ramayana (p. 48). He has, how- 
ever, said nothing about their contents. To me, they seem 
worthy of observation. A continued metaphor is a comparison 
involving complete identification between two things and their 
parts. The standard of comparison must, therefore, be something 
complex, something having parts. Certain complex things have 
therefore become fixed in the Ramayana and, as will be shown, 
persist in the later literature also. 

It is but natural that the immense ocean, with its ever surg- 
ing waves and the inexhaustible life within it, should occur to 
the poet when anything complex had to be described. Thus 
the grief of Dasaratha at the departure of Rama to the forest is 
compared to the ocean. Once the identification between the 
ocean and grief made, it had to be followed up, to be justi- 
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fied so to speak and the result is that we get a series of identifi- 
cations of the parts of both* Dasaratha declares to Kausalya 
that it is impossible for him to cross the. ocean of grief. This 
ocean has sighs for waves and whirlpools; it is muddy with the 
current of tears; its fishes are the throwing about of arms in 
despair; its roar is weeping; its weeds are dishevelled hair; its 
mare {Vadva) is Kaikeyi; it is the i^esult of Dasaratha's tears; the 
words of the Kubja (Manthara) are its crocodiles and its coasts 
are extensive, as it would last as long or Rama is banished.^ The 
simple identificatian of grief and ocean [is common enough* 
Even the English expression plunged in grief '' is a reminder 
that grief can be thought of as a collection of water. What is 
noteworthy in the above example is the attempt to push the 
identification to its logical conclusion, even at the risk of seeming 
artificial. The ocean appears again and again in such complex 
metaphors. Thus, Stirpanakha asks Havana < Why do you not 
protect me when I am plunged in the ocean of grief, inhabited 
by crocodiles in the form of chagrin and waves in the form of 
trembling'72. On another occasion, it is the sky which is identifi- 
ed with the ocean. We are told that Hanuman flew across the sky 
which was a veritable ocean. The moon in the sky corresponds 
to the lotus; the sun to Karandava; the stars Tisya and Sravana 
to Kadamba birds; clouds to weeds; the star Punarvasu to big 
fish; Lohitanga to crocodiles and Airavata to big islands^* The 
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sky, like the ocean, strikes one by its complexity and it is, there- 
fore, perfectly intelligible that the two are identified as wholes as 
well as in their parts. An equally intelligible identification is 
that of the army of the gods with the ocean. In this identifica- 
tion, the weapons Sakti and Tomara are the fishes, scattered arms 
are the weeds, horses are frogs, elephants are turtles, Rudra and 
Aditya are the big crocodiles; the Maruts and the Vasus are the 
snakes; chariots, horses and elephants are its water currents and 
infantry, the sandy shores^. The above examples are sufficient 
to prove the frequency with which the ocean appears in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana. Nor is it confined to the Rama- 
yana. It occurs in the later literature also. For instance, 
Asvaghosa saj's in his ‘ Saundai'ananda ’ that the Buddha crossed 
the ocean of evils in which Upadhi was the water, Adhi, the 
water-animals, anger, intoxication and fear, the waves.2 Again, 
he says in his ' Buddhacarita ' that the Buddha will make the 
world cross the ocean of sorrow by means of the boat of know- 
ledge. In this ocean, the diseases are the foam, oldage, the 
waves, and death the current.-^ 

Sometimes it is the river which takes the place of the ocean. 
We are told that the battle ground is like a river. The dead 
heroes are the banks; broken arms, the great trees; streams of 
blood, the water; death, the ocean to which it leads; liver and 
spleen, the mud; scattered entrails, the weeds; broken limbs and 
heads, the fish; the vultures, swans; the herons, the Sarasa birds 
and human fat, the foam. ^ Following Valmiki, Asvaghosa says 
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in his Buddhacarita that the thirsty world will drink from the 
river of Dharma^ having the current of wisdom, banks in the 
form of firm conduct, cool through Samadhi and having Cakra- 
vakas in the form of vows.^ 

It is not only collections of water like the ocean and the 
river which appear in continued metaphors. Sometimes, it is 
fire which takes their place. The simple metaphor ^ fire of 
sorrow ' is almost a common place in Sanskrit literature and 
there is, therefore, nothing surprising in its occurring in conti- 
nued metaphors. Thus Kausalya says that the fire of sorrow, 
fanned by the separation of Rama, fed by the fuel of lamentation, 
having offerings in the form of weeping and smoke in the form 
of anxiety and tears etc., will consume her in the absence of 
Rama^, As in the Ramayana, so in later literature also, fire 
continues to appear in continued metaphors. Thus, in the 
Buddhacarita, we are told that Rahula, son of the Buddha, being 
burnt by the fire of sorrow^, to which separation from the Bud- 
dha added fresh fuel, whose smoke was sighs and flame, despair, 
goes to see him outside and inside the palace.^ In another 
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passage, Rama himself is compared to fire, in- this state arrows 
are his sparks, and bow and dagger, his fuel.i 

Another object which plays an important part in continued 
metaphors in the Riimayana as well as in later literature is the 
snake. Kumbhakarna asks Ravana: “O king ! who brought you 
the snake in the form of Sita, whose chest is its coils, anxiety 
concerning whom is its poison, whose smile is its fangs and 
whose fine fingers are its fine heads ?”2 Valmiki seems to have a 
preference for the five-headed snake on such occasions. Laks- 
mana, in his anger, looked like a five^-headed snake whith arrows 
for tongue, its string for coils and his own lustre for poison.^ 
Similarly in the Saundarananda, Nanda says to the Buddha : 

have been bitten in the heart by the snake in the form of love’ 
having evil for hood, destruction for glance, blunder for fangs 
and Ignorance for poison; give me, therefore, an antedote, O great 
physician 

The army itself is a sufficiently complex thing to appear in 
such metaphors. The clouds, we are told, with banners in the 
shape of lightning and emitting a roar in the form of thunder- 
bolt like an army of monkeys ready for battle.® 
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The above examples do not exhaust the list of objects 
which appear in complex metaphors. In the beautiful description 
of the rainy season occurring in the Kiskindhakanda, we are told 
there is music in the forests. In this music, the buzzing of bees 
is the Vina; time is marked by the cries of monkeys and the roar 
of clouds corresponds to the sound of Mrdahga,^ Music appears 
again in the indignant speech of Ravana when he hears that 
Rama has come to Lanka to fight him. He says: ‘T shall descend 
on the stage of the battlefield and play my lute in the form of my 
bow, with the bow in the form of arrows.”^ In the description 
Of the rainy season referred to above, the sky is identified with a 
lover. In this identification, gentle breeze forms the sigh, the 
reddish hue of sunset cori'esponds to sandal paste and the pale 
clouds to the pale face of the lover. ^ In an equally beautiful 
description of the autumn occurring also in the Kiskindhakanda, 
the night is identified with a woman. The moon is her face, the 
stars are the eyes, and the moonlight her clothes.-* More pro- 
saic is an identification of Rama with a tree, the flowers and 
fruits being Sita and the branches being Sugriva, Jambavan, 
Kumuda, and Nala.5 Moi'e striking perhaps is the comparison 
between mountains and Brahmacarins: the clouds are the 
Krsnajina, being dark in colour; streams are the sacred thread. 
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being bright and flowing; the caves being filled with air by the 
wind corresponds to the taking in of breath or Pranayama h 

The above examples are sufficient to show the kind of 
objects that figure in continued metaphors and the historical 
interest which they have in view of their persistence in later 
times. The association of form and contents which we find in 
the above example is the most striking of all in the Ramayapa. 

Summing up the results of this study, we have found that 
imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in greater abund- 
ance in descriptions of nature and in speeches made by the 
different characters when they are under the stress of some 
emotion. The objects to which persons, or ideas, or situations 
are compared are chiefly drawn from nature. Though Valmiki 
has incorporated into his work much popular imagery which 
was due to the inventive faculty of no particular writer, there is 
also in the imagery of the Ramayana, much that could have been 
the creation of individual minds. The contents of Valmiki's 
imagery persist to a very great extent in later works, whose works 
can therefore be better understood with reference to the Rama- 
yana. To determine the exact relation between Valmiki and the 
later writers is a separate study which can be undertaken now 
that Valmiki’s imagery has been analysed. 
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NOTES ON SOME DRAVIDIC PLANT-NAMES 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m,a., b.u, 

Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. 

In his Forlong Lectures for 1929 (printed in BSOS, Vol, V, 
Part IV), Prof. Jules Bloch adverting to the lists given by Cald- 
well, Gundert and Kittel, of possible Dravidian words borrowed 
by Sanskrit, observes very justly that ‘^these lists are at once too 
large and too narrow. Too large because the majority of cases 
brought forward even in Kittehs Preface to his Kannada Die- 
iionaryf do not stand discussion, when they are worth it. Too 
narrow, because Kanara and Tamil do not suffice to identify a 
Dravidian form, and the other languages belonging to the same 
family ought to be taken into account. A second point is the 
difficulty of distinguishing which language is the borrower, which 
the lender. Moreover, there may be intermediaries betu’-een 
both or a common origin to elements they both have/' Some 
of the limitations pointed out by Prof. Bloch always confront 
the student of Dravidic etymologies who attempts with the help 
of the data are available for him, to reconstruct the base- 
forms of Dravidian words. But these limitations become per- 
plexing in those cases where we have to consider if a given set 
of inter-allied Dravidic forms bearing striking structural and 
semantic parallelisms to words of other linguistic systems of 
India, are original in Dravidian or not. The problem of 
the lexicological connections of Dravidian words with foreign 
forms is extremely intricate; for, we find that as even the earliest 
extant Tamil literary texts had begun to suffer in a greater or 
lesser degree the influence of Sanskrit vocabulary, there is consi- 
derable difficulty in tracing the native or foreign character of 
certain words. Moreover, complications are introduced by the 
^ Austria ' problem also. 

The only tests that might in such instances enable us in 
envisage possibilities are the following:— 
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(a) Whether the forms in question are ancient and wide- 
spread among the different dialects of Dravidian, and (if so) 
whether their relationship to one another is based on normal and 
regular sound-changes, and then whether the source-form (as 
reconstructed) could be resolved, according to Dravidic princi- 
ples of word-formation, in such a way that the radical portions 
could be shown to be cognates of elementary Dravidic bases; 

(b) Whether the conclusion formulated as a result of the 
above test is to any extent confirmed by the analysis of the ety- 
mology of the foreign form or forms which show parallelism 
in structure and meaning to the Dravidian words. If these latter 
and the Di'avidian words are at the same time found to be native 
in the respective language-families to which they belong, the 
parallelisms may be fortuitous. 

The scheme as formulated above seems indeed very simple 
and straight, but the actual difficulties encountered in the appli- 
cation of these tests are very many indeed: — • 

(i) The lesser dialects of Dravidian especially of central and 
north India, having for centuries been under the influence of 
powerful language-systems have in many instances replaced the 
native Dravidian forms by borrowed foreign words. The native 
words presumably once current in the past are no longer recover- 
able in view of the entire absence in these dialects of literary 
texts or of other linguistic data relating to the past condition of 
these speeches. 

(ii) The lesser dialects of north and central India, besides, 
have not yet been as intensively investigated as they will have 
to be, if rare nuggets of indigenous native forms probably 
preserved in sub-dialects and local speech-varieties have to be 
unearthed. 

(ui) The application of the Dravidic principles of word- 
formation, while undoubtedly of help to us in studying the ety- 
mologies of a good portion of our word-stock, fails us completely 
in the case of a certain number of what we consider to be original 
Dravidian forms. 

(tv) Indo- Aryan etymological studies ha\^e also proved with- 
in recent years to be more complicated than we hitherto believed 
them to be. Barring the large number of undoubtedly genuine 
Aryan words, there does exist a portion of Indo-Aryan vocabu- 
lary, which recent scholarship has shown to be explicable only 
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along lines different from what Sanskrit lexicologers with an 
extra-strong Indo-European bias used to follow rather naively 
(as we can now see) in the last century. 

The discussion of the few following Dravidic plant-names 
would be illustrative of some of these difficulties confronting the 
Dravidist. 

I Tamil “ Artocarpus.” 

Tam. pala, palavu, pila^ (commonly ‘ Artocarpus integri- 
folia ’ or jack). 

Mai: pila-vu, plmu (jack-tree). 

Tulu ’.pela, pUa (jack-tree), peja (Artocarpus pubescens). 

Kannada: Wase, /ifl/asa. 

Tulugu: panasa. 

Knvi: panha. 

No connected forms are available in Gondi, Kurukh or 
Brahui, so far as we can ascertain from the existing lists. 

Forms of Tamil, Tiilu and Malayalmn. 

Tamil paid and palav with the meaning ‘ jack-tree ' occur in 
the most ancient Tamil texts. 

cf. Purananuru, verse 109, 1. 5: ueneSssr uipop^i 

(the sweet-pulped jack-fruit will ripen); verse 129,1.4: 
^^^'Ssiru ueoeSm LoiriD’Seii Qifioi (he of the great mountain where 
the sweet-fruited jack grows). 

Aingurunuru, verse 214, 1. 1: ueneSm i^&iw ut^w 

(the sweet ripe fruit of the jack-tree). 

Patirruppattu, verse 61, 1. 1 : usriiL^eheismiBuj& 

(honey exuding from an over-ripe jack- fruit, red like a stained 
wound). 

Silappadigaram, Kadugankadai, line 84: anraaifiu^ii ago®® 

wireifU) ueiireii . . . 

The fruit of the common jack-tree being a very popular 
delicacy in the southern and the western parts of the Madras 


1. Another Tamil word for “ jack-tree ” is fdgal, Cf. ManimS- 
galai, Kolaikkalakkadai, kdli-p-pdgal. Pdgal in modern parlance com- 
monly denotes the creeper 'Momordica charantia.’ Possibly both 
meanings are from the base pdg- (connected with pay- ‘ to be spread ’ 
which means ‘ to spread regularly,' ‘ to be rooted,’ to be extended ’) 
pagal with the probable meaning * a climbing plant ’ occurs in verse 16 
of Purananuru also. 
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Presidency^ the terms paid, palavti usually denote this variety of 
^ Artocarpus'; but other fruit-trees of a similar kind also appear 
to have been named ^pald* with qualifying words to indicate the 
particular species or variety. 

c/. Tamil tra-ppald, diti'-^ppald. 

In Malaya jam, kata-ppildvu or vildtU-ppildvu denotes ^ Arto- 
carpus pubescens ^ known otherwise as (Tam. aymi)» 

Tamil literary paid and palavti, Tamil colloquial pild and 
Malayajam pildvu are directly connected with Tulu pela, peja 
and Kodagu pela. 

Tuju means * Artocarpus integrifolia ' or the common 
jack, while peja denotes the wild variety ^ Artocarpus pubescens/ 
Kodagu pela denotes the common jack-fruit only. 

The -f- of the radical vowel in the Tulu and the Kodagu 
forms and the -f- of the Tamil colloquial and the Malayajam 
forms appear to be the result of the loss of accent in the first 
syallable owing to the extra accent thrown on the second 
syllable with the long vowel. 

This long vowel in the second syllable found in all forms 
except Tamil palavu h peculiar. 

In this connection, the following analogies may be com- 
pared;^ — 


nard, nar-ai {hone}^) 

— 

naravti 

nild (moonlight) 

— 

nilavii 

kald fwortleberry) 

— 

kalavti 

Vila (wood-apple) 

— 

vilavti 

curd^ cird (shark) 

— 

curavii 


c/., for the peculiar final long vowel, Tamil kadd (male) 
Mai. ktda also. The final long vowel should be regarded as 
original in these forms and -v- of the alternative words as the 
dorsal glide, as - 2 ; 2 i-forms do not generally give rise to finally. 
This is probably confirmed by the fact that in some of these 
instances with final --vit we find the immediately preceding vowel 


1. The three favourite fruits (Qpuui^w) of the Tamil country, 
famed from of old, are those of the plantain, mango and the jack. Of 
these, the fruit of the jack-tree which grows in abundance on the west 
coast and in the riparian regions of the Tamilnad, had been in 
ancient times probably the most popular in view of the qualifying epi- 
thets like iln-julai (sweet-pulped), etc. occurring in the classical texts. 
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to be alternatively \ong:~naravu (homy } nilami^ 
cumvu (shark), etc. The long -a- is certainly peculiar in the 
above words. Among these, vild (wood-apple) andkald (wortle- 
berry) may be foreign; but the other words appear to be native 
Dravidian. -a- never appears as a formative suffix in Tamil; 
can it possibly represent the root a (to become) compounded 
with nar-- (to be pleasant, sweet), nil- (to be steady), xiif- (to turn 
round), etc. ? 

Thus the original among these forms would appear to be 
paid which, as we should except, is attested in the most ancient 
Tamil texts, significantly enough, by the side of palav- in the 
oblique cases. 

Kannada and Telugu forms, 

Kannada halasa and kalisa are supposed to be iadbhavas 
from S^imkni panasa, Kannada halasina hannu denotes the 
fruit of the common jack oi* ‘Artocarpus integrifolia.' 

Telugu panasa is applied to both the common jack-fruit 
and to the bread-fruit, as in Sanskrit. 

So far as Kui-Kuvi is concerned, Winfield does not give any 
forms at all, but Schulze in his vocabulary of Kitvi words gives 
the form panha as equivalent to ‘ jack-fruif and buddha panaha 
for ' pine-apple,^ These forms panha and panaha are apparently 
connected with panasa, the change of -5- to -h- being common 
in Kuvi. 

Sanskrit panasa. 

Now, the Sanskrit ioxms palasa, panasa, are applied to the 
< jack-fruit ' as well as to the ‘bread-fruit", more often to the 
latter than to the former. The terms occur only in Epic Sans- 
krit. Besides the two meanings given above, the lexicographers 
equate panasa with ‘a thorn " also (cf. Kannada pane ‘ a pointed 
tooth '). The lexicographers give a third form with the 
meaning * jack-fruit " or ‘ bread-fruit' 

Are these forms native Indo- Aryan ? Pick in his Vergleich- 
endes Worterbuch der Indo-Germajtischen Sprachen attempts, 
though with hesitation (p. 109 Vol. Ill), to connect Skt panasa 
with the Indo-European roots ‘to feed", ‘to drink" and 
suggests a hypothetical base pan from which panasa on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit pata with the meaning ‘ fat " may have been 
derived. He also mentions Greek pantos (fulness) as being 
connected with the Sanskrit word. These derivations and cog- 
nates are extremely doubtful. 
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Monier Williams would consider panasa io be original, and 
qOT and '11^ to be its variants. He too is not certain about its 
derivation but he hesitatingly suggests the root pan ^ be 
worthy of admiration as being the possible source from which 

was derived. 

The Pali Text Society Dictionary confronts panasa with 
Latin penus and Lithuanian penas ‘ fodder on the supposition 
that the term may be native Irido-Aryan. 

The derivation of panasa seems on the whole to be 
extremely uncertain. 

The Sanskrit terms occur only in late Sanskrit; and denot- 
ing as they do the names of tropical flora, one should be very 
cautious, in the absence of definite and unequivocal evidence 
about the native Indo-Aryan character of the words, in ruling 
out the possibility of their being borrowings. The significations 
of tropical fruits should certainly have been evolved in India, 
and possibly the forms themselves were adopted from non-Aryan 
speeches. 

Sanskrit palasa, panasa and the Dravidian forms. 

Kittel (p. XXIII of his Preface to Kannada Dictionary) 
makes the following observations: “ Gundert thinks that the 
Skt. words are related to Dr. pala ‘ much ’ ' many His lead- 
ing idea is not easily conceivable. Does he think of the numer- 
ousness of fraits on a jack-tree ? May it be suggested that 
perhaps Dr. (Kannada only) pane ‘ a pointed tooth ’ is at the 
root of the terms, referring to the jack-fruit as covered with nail- 
like points (cf. Skt. Kantaka-phala). 

One point may be preliminarily noted. The group pala, 
palavu, pela of Tamil, Tulu, Malayalam and Kodagu are different 
from Kannada halasa in as much as the final -sa here is clearly 
extra-Dravidian. There is a little doubt that the Kannada, Telugu 
and Kuvi forms are adaptations from Indo-Aryan and therefore, 
not directly connected with the forms of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Tulu and Kodagu. 

This of course does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
of pala (according to Gundert) or pane (according to Kittel) 
being at the back of 1. A. panasa; these views will have to be 
discussed separately. 

Kittel's suggestion about Kannada jfeawe (pointed tooth) as 
being at the root of Sanskrit panasa is probably far-fetched 
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especially because pane with this meaning exists only in Kannada, 
Tamil and Malayalam pana means * palmyra and as we shall 
see below, this word offers difficulties of its own, in the matter 
of etymological derivation, 

Guiidert's suggestion of the Dravidian origin of pilami as 
indicative of the < numerousness ' of the fruits on a jack-tree, is, 
like many another similar suggestion of his, too naive to com- 
mand scientific approval. 

The question of the Dravidian origin of Indo- Aryan palasa, 
panasa from pala etc., can be seriously raised only when we can 
be sure of the native character of Dravidian paid etc., for, if the 
Dravidian words themselves are borrowings from a third source^ 
which in the circumstances may be Kolarian-Austric, the 
possibility of the Indo-Aryan words being also loans from that 
third source will have to be considered. 

The position, therefore, seems to be this: — 

(а) It is possible that the Indo-Aryan words have been 
borrowed from or influenced by non- Aryan speeches. 

(б) So long as the Dravidian forms are not conclusively 
proved to be native in this family, nothing could be said about 
the possible influence exercised by them on the formation of the 
Indo-Aryan forms. 

Are the Dravidian forms borrowings f 

If the jack-fruit on account of its delicacy was considered 
as the fruit par excellence^ the word for ^ fruit ' may very well 
have been applied to this variety; but the probable proto-base for 
‘fruit' differs from paid structurally to a certain extent. The 
Dravidian words for ^ fruit ' are : — 


Tamil : 

paUaniy 

Kannada : 

paluj pannu, hannu. 

Tel : 

pandu. 

Tulu : 

parndti^ -r- of Tulu corresponds to of 

Tamil- Kannada (as in bdrce, vdlai, 

etc.). 

Kuvi:;: 

pandu. 

Gondi : 

kaid — but cf pand — -(to become ripe). 

Kunikh : 

panj-’kd (fruits)— c/. pan- (to ripen) and kanj-ka 
(fruits). 

Brahui : 

? her (plum) ? 
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Now, som'C of these words may remind' us of lA phala on 
the one hand, and of a number of'Austric forms^ on the other; 
but Professor Jules Bloch (BSOS, Vol. XXVI) has^ already, advert- 
ed to the almost insuperable difficulty of giving any satisfactory 
explanation regarding the possibility of mutual relationship 
among these forms. 

So far as the Dravidian forms for < fruit ^ are concerned^ 
they appear to be very ancient. Gondi kai&, Kurukh kanjka 
appear to be derived from a base connected with south Dravidian 
kdy (fruit), etc. The other forms are all inter-related. The 
character and origin of the Tamil-Mal-Kannada sound 4- being 
uncertain and elusive, it is difficult to reconstruct the older base; 
probably it was on the analogy of Tamil el — -Tel. edu 

(seven) Tamil kdli — Tel. kodi (fowl), Tamil kalugu — Tel. kadugti 
(to wash), etc. 

However this may be, what we have to note here specially 
is that Dravidian (jack-fruit) does not contain the sound 4- 
or -d-, and that, therefore, it may not be related to the Dravidian 
base meaning ' fruit 

The Austric forms (as given by Prof. Rivet in his Oceatiim 
et Sumerienp. 39) are the following; pala, palo^ pelo^ plo, bio, 
bla, etc. All of them show medially the lateral -L; so also does 
Indo- Aryan But whether, indeed, Dravidian pala is 

related to either of these sets and what exactly may have been 
the course or direction of relationship, are problems that form 
part of the wider question of vast language-movements in South 
Asia in an ancient past of which we have at present only hazy 
notions. 

(a) The lorms paid pela, etc. of Tamil, MaL, Tulu and 
Kodagu are very ancient and do not appear to be borrowings 
from Skt. panasa, etc. which occur only in epic Sanskrit, 

are, on the 

contrary, directly connected with these Skt. forms. 

(c) The question of the relationship of Dr. paid, etc. to lA 

on the one hand and to the Austric forms on the other, 
remains purely hypothetical in the present state of our knowledge. 

II Tamil pan*ai, ^ Borassus flab elli for mis*. 

Tam. pan-ai, penn^ai (palmyra). 

MaL pana (palmyra). 

Tulu pane, pane (palmyra), pan-oli (leaf of palmyra). 
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No other Dravidian dialects show related words, and it is 
remarkable that these dialects have other later forms^ (Tamil 
M/% Tulu tarcej etc.) to denote ^ Borassus flabelliformis \ 

Pemi and penmi both appear in the ancient Tamil texts. 
The term panai is used commonly in the ancient classical texts 
as a measure of height or of girth and it is also referred to as 
supplying banners to ancient chiefs. These usages may be 
compared to similar ones in Mahabharata and other Sanskrit 
poems. We find in the Tamil texts numerous other references 
to the use of the parts of the familiar Borassus tree, — cf, Pura- 
nanuru, Verse 295, Patirrup-pattu, Verses 40, 58, 66, 67. 

Malayalam pana commonly signifies the ‘Borassus' tree 
but other palms are also denoted by specialised terms: 
ppana (Corypha), Iram'-bana (Caryota urens), Kutappana 
(another species of Corypha). 

Kannada and Telugii do not show pana or any connected 
forms denoting ‘ palm ' but Kannada has a word pane which 
means ‘ pointed tooth ' with which we have already compared 
one of the meanings of Sanskrit panasa^ viz. ‘ a thorn 

Gundert connects the word with pani (drop, cold, dew) and 
naively explains pana (palmyra) as the “ oozing tree ” referring 
thereby to the country liquor which is extracted from it. The 
derivation of pana directly from pani is impossible in Dravidian, 
as pani itself appears to be a characteristically formed Dravidian 
derivative with final -u If ^ani and pana are connected, they 
may be so basically, but of this base, we do not and cannot, so 
far as we can see, have a clear idea. 

Is Kannada pane with the meaning ‘pointed tooth ' native 
Dravidian ? (Late Sanskrit panasa has the meaning ‘ thorn ' 
according to the lexicologers. Are these terms related ? If so, 
how ?) Has Kannada pane any relationship to Tamil panai 


1. Vide my discussion of Dravidian tap in /BOPS, June 1931. 
Kurnkh pun-man ‘a species of plum tree' and panera ‘ a kind of plum 
with a small stone ’ appear to be forms connected with Kurukh panna 
‘to ripen ' (of fruits). 

2, Prof. Przyluski has pointed out, in one of his most interesting 
and suggestive papers, the existence of a set of **Austric" forms: panah. 
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111 Dr. Brinjalf ^Solammi mdongena\.." ■■ ■■. 

Tam,; valudunaif valudanaif valudalau ' ■ ' 

Mai: vahidana^ validina. 

Kannada: badanCf badani. 

TuM^ badane. 

Kodagu : baldane. 

Telugu : vankdya. 

[Gondi sepa and Kui seja appear to be dijBfereot.] 

The Tamil words are not found in the ancient Sangam texts. 
In modern parlance/ the term kattari-kkdy is used in Tamili 
though Malayalam employs only vahidana^ valudina to denote 
the <egg«plant/ The presence of this form in Malay a jam from 
very early times shows that it is not a comparatively new word 
in Malayajam or Tamil. 

Kannada and Tnhi badanef badane^ are supposed to be 
adaptations from late Sanskrit or Prakrit. The Telugu form 
appears to be very closely related to Sanskrit vanga or to a 
MIA form connected with modern Hindu baingan, Bengali 
began, Marathi baingdni (brinjal-coloured). 

Structurally Tamil valudane and valudalai do not appear to 
be native. 

The suggestion that the native base vaU (to thrive, grow) 
may be the source of these forms is of no value; for, whatever 
part the native base vaU and may have played in the 

introduction of 4- in valudalai, it should at most be restricted to 
phonetic contamination or semantic confusion, arising from folk- 
etymology. The uncommon structure of the Tamil words and 
the wavering character of the sounds in the final syllables point 
to a foreign origin for these words; the Tamil terms cannot be 
dissociated in origin from the other Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 
lorms given above, 


with the meanings ‘bow\ ‘arrow^ ^to shoot arrow' etc. In 
South India, bows and arrows are made of the Borassus or panaiAx^ei. 
Is it possible that there may have been some remote relationship here ? 
And is Kannada pane ‘pointed tooth' in any way connected? 

L Tuju kudane, kudane is the name of another variety of 
Solanum; it is curious that the difference in structure is denoted by a 
seeming change in the prefix [hadane ‘ brinjal ' kudane ‘solanum 
pubescens'l? 
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The Indo-Aryan forms of today are all without a medial 
dental which, excepting Telugu, the Dravidian forms show. Tri- 
kandasesa records late OIA vdiinganah 2 .r\ 6 . Medini has vatigah', 
the Dr, forms with the medial dental appear to be related to 
these. The question, however, whether Dr. directly adapted 
the words from I A is not an easy one to solve, in view of what 
is stated below. 

The modern Indo-Aryan forms are derivatives of vatimgana 
(Chatterji's Origin and Development of the Bengali languaget 
p. 510); but wofjjMgflMa itself is a rare word that cannot easily 
be explained on an I A basis. 

Recently it has been suggested that vatimgana may be 
related to the Austric compound word (Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, Introduction, p, XXVIll) formed of bah or buah 
(fruit) and tiong, tiung, ting (brinjal) of the Semang dialects. 

If so, in view of the absence of evidence to show that the 
Dravidian words were adapted from I A, we cannot rule out the 
postulate that Tamil valudunai or valudalai together with Kan- 
nada and Tulu badane, may be directly connected with Austric 
groups like bah and ting; while the source of the Telugu word 
may be the Indo-Aryan vahga.^ 

The cerebral continuative -I- of the Tamil-Malayalam forms 
might have been introduced in the process of adaptation and 
naturalisation of the foreign form in Tamil. 

We would like to emphasise here that, in view of the postu- 
late recently made of direct contact between Dravidian and 
Austric on the mainland of India, it is quite possible that the 
forms of Tamil, Kannada and Tulu, which (be it noted) repro- 
duce the initial bilabial, the medial dental and the nasal at the 
end, may have been directly adapted from Austric^ instead 
of through the Indo-Aryzn vatimgana; hut for this no proof 
is available, even as there is no proof to show that the Dr. words 
are directly related to I A. On the other hand, the structure of 
the Telugu word indicates that it may have been a direct 
borrowing from Indo-Aryan. 


1. Amarsimha gives varidki, hhanddki, vahgana and vahga as 
synonyms for the ‘egg-plant’. Their derivations are all uncertain. 

2. The Indian ‘Kolarian’ dialects show only I A loans like bigan, 
baigan. 
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S. R. BaLASUBRAHMANYAN, B.A., L.T, 
Chidambaram. 

I 

It is proposed to consider the chief conquests of Kiilottunga 
III and to point out with the help of the historical introductions 
of the king that there were during his reign three distinct Cola 
campaigns against the Pandyan kingdom. 

The first campaigns An inscription of his 3rd year (165/02 
Appendix) contains the usual panegyric without any histori- 
cal data. The earliest reference definitely known to the inter- 
ference of Kulottuhga III in the Pandyan war of succession seems 
to be found in the inscription of the 8ih year (320th day) of his 
reign found at Tirumayanam (260/25). His inscription at 
Chidambaram in his 9th year (457/02) gives the following parti- 
culars of the campaign in the Pandyan country. Vikrama- 
Pandya applied for help. By the Co}a army (that was sent to his 
help) Vira-Pandya's son fell, Elagam fell, the Marava army 
(of the Pandya) fell, the Singhalese soldiers entered the sea 
after their noses had been cut off, Vira-Pandya was forced to 
beat a retreat Madura and the crown were secured, a pillar of 
victory was planted; Madura, the crown and the (Pandya) 
country were bestowed on the Pandya who sought his helpj 


1. Lapuumi^uu .^' — The place of Elagam fell. This 

is how Hultzch construes it. But in another inscription in another con- 
text occurs the expressions wpuumL^ and Evidently 

they were sections of armies or commands of the Pandyan army. Dr. 
S. K. Ayyangar uses the expression Mara army (tairp or mfrpissr) 
implying the Pandya (South India and her Muhammadan Invaders 
p. 12). The reading is LDpuumL^ not mpuumL^ or uirrpmumt^ 
"Marappadai^ may be the army of the Mdravas as explained by 
Hultzsch. 
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This may be considered as the first campaign of Kulottuhga 
III; It was evidently to help Vikrama-Pandya against Vira- 

, Paiidya in' the civil war.^ 

The second campaign: An inscription of the 11th year (and 
118th day, 458/02) refers to the return of Vira-Pandya and the 
renewing of the war against Vikrama-Pandya owing to Vira- 
Pandya’s desire to wipe out the disgrace of defeat. 2 

In later inscriptions further particulars are given of this 
second campaign. The Cola king met Vira-Pandya at Nettur. 
Vira-Pandya s crown was secured. His queen was sent to the 
Cola Royal household (harem?). The defeated Pandya and Cera 
rulers were made to sit at the foot of his throne and acknowledtre 
the Cola supremacy.^ 

There is great difficulty in deciphering this part of the his- 
torical introduction. Reference is made to the Pandya ruler 
twice in this part of the text. The earlier part has been quoted 
above. The term ' Qpisf. eatfiikQ ’ would imply that the Vira- 
Pandya was made to acknowledge his supremacy and he was 
crowned. Later on there is reference to the Cola king accepting 
gifts from (another ?) the Pandya, who held the title ‘ Lord of 
the Solar race uirektuf. 

iup(s” and his bestowing presents, robes and jewels on the 
said Pandya. It is suggested that the Pandya referred to in the 


1. The Tirukkolambudur inscription (l of 1899) of the 4th year 
of the Kulottnnga III refers to all these features of the campaign above 
referred to. Hence it should have taken place between the 3rd and the 
9th year of his reign. We do not know if Dr. S. K. Ayyangar is right 
when he suggests, in connection with this inscription, that the campaign 
was conducted by Kulottungalll ^ ^eir-apparent” {?. H of 
India.) The absence of the reference to the Madura campaign in 
inscriptions of this 3rd year (cf. 165/02) and the mention of it in his 
laterjecords should fix the campaign under discussion in the reign of 
Kuldtiuhga III but it may be as coregent with Rajadhi-Raja II. 

2. “ iPem u-ppiSdr eois^ uifluoippirio douir^io 

3 . i^au.reste^.tu'hssT Qe;rem® ^wir 

Sifi(suu eaeop^u UI9. 

( 504 . (66 of 1892~Text slightly altered. Inscription of 

the 19th year of Kulottimga III)* 
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earlier part may be Vlra-Pandya' and that in the latter' part 
Vikrama. It seems likely that,Vira~Pandya was recognised (and 
crowned?) as the Madura Viceroy and consequently the cause of 
Vikrama- Pandya was abandoned by the C6}a king. In the light 
of this we may infer that Vikrama- Pandya with his own resour- 
ces and relying on his own efforts made war and drove out Vlra- 
Pandya from Madura, This success of Vikrama- Pandya may be 
taken to be reflected in inscriptions 42 and 43 of '06, which refer 
to the flight of VIra- Pandya and his relatives seeking refuge in 
Travancore in the 16th year of Kuldttuhga III. In this recon- 
struction the difficulty is to explain Kulottuhga's change of 
front and the possibility of Vikrama's success by his single- 
handed efforts. We must leave it to the future for more light 
on this point. But as a tentative hypothesis it may be mentioned 
that the object of Kulottuhga III was not so much the restora- 
tion of Vikrama- Pandya, as the aggrandisement of his power. 
The disputed succession at Madura gave him the chance. This 
hypothesis receives further strengthening by his third campaign 
which will be discussed later.i We shall also point out in the 
following pages how, in certain points, we render the passage 

differently. 2 


1. Hultzsch and other later writers have overlooked this difficulty 
in the interpretation of the text, though literally the translation may be 
considered correct. His translation runs thus:- — “(He) took the 
crowned head of Vira-Pandya, who, after (the Cola king) had returned, 
started because (he felt his) disgrace and faced (him) at Nettur. (He) 
put an end to the war and caused his (m., the Pandya^s) young wife to 
enter (his) harem ?. When the Ten^niavan (/.<?. the Pandya king), who 
had lost his fortune and the Ceralan (f.^. the Cera king) came (to the 
Cola king) bowed (to him) and sat down at the foot of (his) throne, 
(he) placed (his) feet on the crown of the former, granted (him) land, 
granted (him) a crown, and gave the Pandya permission (to go), and to 
the Villavan {Le. the Cera king) who (formerly had) distributed crores 
(he) bestowed riches (on him) in public and gave (him) to eat from the 
royal plates. 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious name of ‘chief of the family 
of the Sun ' (he) granted great treasures, robes and vessels (set with) 
brilliant jewels etc.” — (S. 1. 1. Ill, Part II, Page 218. No. 88). 

2. See also Dr. S. K. Ayyangar's South India pp. 12 and 13 and 

Professor K, A. Niiakanta Sastri's The Pandyan Kingdom pp. 134 

6 and p. 138. 
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The third campaign: Let us consider the last campaign of 
his reign. The historical introduction of two inscriptions (nos. 
163 and 166 of the list of inscriptions of the Pudukkottai state) 
in the 31st and 34th year of Kulottuhga's reign respectively con- 
tains fuller account of his wars and conquests. Unfortunately, 
some portions are built in or mutilated, so that a complete copy 
of the text is hard to get. The text published in this paper is 
secured by using the above two incomplete records. A summary 
of the passage in English is also given at the end. If any reli- 
ance can be placed on the correctness of the sequence of events 
in the historical introduction, the following is the order of 
events: — But it seems probable that the Kanci campaign might 
have been later than the 2nd Madura campaign. 

(1) First Madura campaign. 

(2) Recovery of Kanci and his wars against the kings of the 
north — ^the Vehgi country. 

(3) Second Madura campaign. 

{Battle of Nettur), 

(4) Conquest of llamandalant (Ceylon). 

(5j Conquest of Kongu country (and Magadhai mandalam), 

(6) Third Madura campaign. 

Vikrama-Pandya might have tried to regain strength and 
revive the Pandyan greatness. Perhaps Vikrama also attempted 
to throw off the Cola shackles and recover the Pandya country 
from Cola control. This led to a great Cola campaign — the third 
of the reign — described fully and graphically in the two inscrip- 
tions of the Pudukkottai state. 

Kulottunga captured Mattiyur and Kalikkdttai.i 

The army of Maravas and that of Elagam were defeated and 
captured as prisoners of war. 2 

Then the large Cola army besieged the fortified city of 
Madura and captured it. The Cola king came round the city 
and worshipped the presiding deity of the place. Then Kulot- 


1. “ujtlif si^s(SainLeat-iLfui ” We have taken 

these events as part of the 3rd Madura campaign —Mattiyur seems to 
be in the region of the modern Tirumeyyam Taluq of the Pudukkottai 
State— Inscriptions (Text) of the Pudukkottai State Nos. 244 
and 361. 

2. “ a>puueiiuu^u.dr ertfietuueaL. ^esipuuu.”. 
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tunga III held a grand Durbar at Madura. The Pandi-manda- 
1am vvas renamed Cola-Pandi-mandalam; The name of Madura 
was given up. It was renamed {Mudiitalai-konda-Cola Puram. 
He himself took the title of ‘ Cera-Pandya-Tambirdn’ . The term 
Pandyan became a thing of the past (urremQ or uesw®— old). 
To the Bana (bard) who sang his praises of the conquest 
of Madura was given the title of Pandya. A street and festival 
were instituted in his name; and pillars of victory inscribed with 
an account of his achievements were planted in all directions. In 
all later inscriptions the Cola king calls himself “Tribhuvana- 
cakravarti Tribhuvana Vira-deva who took Madura Ilam, 
Karuvur and the crowned head of the Pandya and performed the 
anointment of hero and victor”. 

These are the details of the triumph of Kulottuhga HI cele- 
brated at Madura about the 30th year of his reign. This humi- 
liation should have wrankled in the minds of Jatavaman Kula- 
sekhara and his more famous successor Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I. Viewed in this light, there seems to be some justifica- 
tion for the war of the latter early in his reign (i.e. before his 
third year of accession — 322 of 1927-28) — against the Cola king 
to retrieve the name and fortunes of the Pandya house. ^ 

It is not the insult of Kulottuhga's durbar at Madura after 
the battle of Nettur but that held after the 3rd campaign 
with such provocative ostentation that might have caused the 
Pandyan war. We do not agree with the interpretation of 
Dr. S. K. Ayyangar given on page 13 of his book, “Seating himself 
upon the throne with his queen he placed his feet upon the 
crowned head of the vanquished Vira- Pandya ‘ which had been 
cut off on the field of battle’ according to the inscription as if to 
say that that was to be the fate of those who would not acknow- 
ledge his authority ” — but that of Hultzsch, vis., that Kulottunga 
placed his foot on Vira-Pandya’s crown, may be accepted.^ 

The Ceylonese chronicle seems to support the triple 
campaign of this reign. The ceylonese forces under the orders 

1. I have suggested the possibility of a 3rd Madura campaign in 
my essay on Kopperuncinga but this hypothesis seems to gain strength 
by the two Pudukkottai inscriptions mentioned above. I am indebted 
to the Pudukkottai Durbar for a copy of the Inscriptions. 

2. Puie Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s South India pp. 13 and 14 and 
Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri’s “ The Pandyan Kingdom ” p. 135 and 
note 5. n. 136. n. 145 and n. 146 and note 1. 
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of Nissankamalla, the successor of Parakrama Bahu the Greats 
are said to have invaded the Pandya country thrice (Mysore 
Gazetteer, new edition p. 1178, Vol. II, part II).^ 

II 

TEXTS OF INSCRIPTIONS 

1. 165 of 1902 — 3rd year — Tirumanikuli. 

LjUJik Qu((^{s)su QuirijiLifr^ 

Bjfriuuu^ ^aJU)t35(g5Lo Qpih^Qjirifi Qm^orntM^ 

Quit p(^mL^ Sm fsim Qojsd Qmih^irp- eumrtks inmr Loe^yr 

fBL-Sa^ spusfrts()LD JLjS csiruu Quit pumubihp^ 

Qpu^ Q^ilQu/rsk jr^LLLbiTiB^m^^u Ljtsem (Lp(^^<mL^(Ufr 

Qmn®LJb off pjS(f^i^€ 0 <sip!iu etc. 

2. 457 of 1902— 9th year (88th day) — Chidambaram. 

Text same as No. 1 up to 

Hdssrib ^ SiiriM ufTmrtsj-Ujm GoJOTTL-.^ (sQil.L^^<smL^/r(^ 
urrmti^iusir ub^<5ir ul^ is^puumL^ ul^< 3^ Q/iismu 

u<oS)L^ Ljs ir uirAi^ujdm' Qp^QGui 

uvf^ pir^S LD^(SS)n’iLjLb ^irarim Qsn'<omQ ^lum^LbuLo /^lI® «^ao 
LD^tsioiriLjUi ufr<smi^ajp Qu^iLubLntSiiiTm^ 

irkQs(nsf.m^m ^ujirmaQsfn^ 0r(Sl^^^ Q^ilQuirm eiS'irSiliMfr 

^ssrp^u LjQjm (y^Q^t^mL^ojfrGiSirtrQLD pj30i^06S(ij etc- 

3. 458 of 1902 — 11th year (118th day) — Chidambaram. 

L/&r/5'^ ^i520TQt_/r63r(2pa> s£^ir umomu^ium pm ub^^dm 
g^<5<3Sff!/5-^ Q^fr&k® Si!ru:i uirmrt^ajpiQ s?i-L^<sd 0©^^j 

1, The editor of the new edition of the Mysore Gazetteer has 

expressed the difficulty in unravelling this mystery of the Pandyan inva- 
sion of the Cola country under Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. Pie 
says "'He (Mar. S. Pandya) was apparently an ambitious and perhaps 
even an unscrupulous prince, who at an opportune moment turned with- 
out any moral rectitude against his own protector The actual 

circumstances which led up to this event still remain to be cleared up.” 
(Mysore Gazetteer, new, edition, p. 1185, Vol. 11, p. 11.) The reconstruc- 
tion attempted above, if correct, will solve this puzzle and help us to 
depict the character of Maravarman Sundara Pandya in a better light. 

2. Qjfruj^^, 3. LDesriissetfluu, 4. S, 
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iSmTi^^pL9ok uifluGJppfr^ if ufTmrtp 

lO&jT OmirmfL^Liak QptpSin ^lumpLouth ■ 

sufrm.jsu Qu(^ tsS^jriQsfnp ^aj{rs<sQsirtg^ . Q^^ih' 

Quffmr Q?ir Slil>Lnrrs=m'p^ Ljmssr (LpQ^^mL^iutrQmfi ® in 

P0&9iu. etc ^ 

4. 66 of 1892 — 19th year — Srirangam. 

Text of this inscription is indicated in the margin in No. 5 
—(below) — but ends thus: — 

^lUfrs <sff ITS Qsrri^Q(u®p^ (suirma eS ^ its si^So siLp^p ^is 
QsLL®QlM€uSd Qsl1.UU i3=SS{rQ<oijpL9<S^ Lj^Ql^jBuU^ QsiS^OuT^ 
off’ IT QiliLTifr^smp^Lj Lj<oij'm (LpQ^^mu^uJirQmn QiM © 5 ^ 

e/floj etc. 

5. Nos. 163 and 166 of the Pudukkottai Inscriptions (pro- 
bably) in the 31st year and in the 34th year of Kulottuhga III 
found at Seranur (Tirumeyyam Taluq) and at Kudimiyaniali 
(also in the same Taluq) respectively: — 

L/iu<^ a)S70rajfTOTT2 i^S lUir^^it/Lo Gfftua) 

i^L->uu Qsfrpp 6?S)6iJiijii ^(Tjojiisunip® 
G«3>fi®n^®^<s9 Qsl^s (^<s{fiir Osi?a&r0(53>i— spu srfsuii'^ up.s isQuu 
s^s<oum 

(m'ppmiriLjLh QpiTQ^ih ^^ssipeup Qs^sCtusCii^ Qf3=LoQufrim 
Slp^mrrSi^ir ^(osuMih^^mp sQp^qj^sQsfTLjSLh 
Qs^LdOufTsk ^ifluiJSlSLDir Q pT S(^ 

6i)rio OpiT(t^p} Quit pp Lj^sijm e^lPeufflb^^ ^iQ^on^iiu 

SfrSiLjLi Spiip ^0&j/r<sum£tLjf? 0iss)iS eSm/Ef^^ ^/f Sssipip 

Q p ^ L^isif ^Brnfiis fSiS))6xjLh ^0/5r/TCTr smT® L£i^^u9ir(r^(^<sSs 
mnfBBJT sirujSEUfi'ffi ^(f^LCt&oQu/r^ 

QsrrSe^ ssk^T® pir^ Qsrrsrr ^(f^ppiTismpii^Lh (^?) 

<SfriTppfrn'S(^il> srrirmTQsm Qpiip QsfrSio Qurrdr 

QLDLUSp0^'iTi 

pmfl c^&fT '(sSLlL_/r@(.5gdr)^L/:) Qsiu^ GiJL^Lihokm(SS)s(^p^ 

pmp(^!j)u®p^ (^sjyfisiirr^ QpQjppQDB^BlX^lh ^(S&)p 

seSpE) 


1 . (aumb^^l 2 , ojeiriff 3 . lUfr^mrl 4 . sdsir (^(^Qstueo oitriup^i 
5 . Qi^L^Gsr ^0f-oQi^; 6 . « 0 / h ; 7 . s^^rrdo (?); 8 , 9 . Qw 

lu/s^l 10 . (£sQJifLh*f 11 * Qjtrp; 12 . Qp(ifpfr(oSiSii{i}); 13 . soiirispi. 
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Gut^SO ^ BiQms Qmjfmms LB 6 WL^<soi}i 

(a?) Qurrm wmtfi Qutu (STm^il Qunrm 

psmQL^fr<m(;^<k qj( 1£>^ ins^^sum ^ 
mr Qsirem® ^sifL^iurrmri^ijj p(^iQmfrQ^ £3 i£smL^{pp')i3dT ufB 
uQippfrio €r(Sp^wii^ Qi^lLG^go <^^ir <^!ru(rmrtq.ium 

G5BtT€OTU61in (y)l4.^^61IOTU6?DL.aQa5rTiqLOT p0 

OpmGsTQj^iM Gs^irsvgaiijb^: (^F)o^^JiJ^OTuS6ir® 

Q^ 0 lju J^’SiJir opif^Qinm <J^i^6Si6yp^uut^<svLfifk3 (ipu^wipiiiS 
ufrGmij^{ijp(^ (s9mL^(^Qp^ Qs[ri^€iji^^(^Ln (SSix^ixsairsQ^i Q^frpp 
Qjk G6Xl(JJfa® ^Q^GiitfiiwS off jrQ^rrm<sk ^itgo p/Sp^ ^Q/&r 
Oas/TOTfr® QMj563)p (pc53) ir@©) urrjj^iUQJiTip 0/l^<5r61//5‘ 

u^(^<G0u^ Qiuskj)j ^(7^ ufrmrp. 

lU/rSiQ ^0O/5‘PiL|zi) uifl(^i3='j^LLL^(ipLh ub^sSkseo^iM t^si)3 

FP L^GUl^ 0 r ^f^UimrU.<$0pp!T3r ^mp{^(5Si!r)(^S= 
mci^uJiT QsL^iQsir{Ei(^Lh urTtpLiULl^ QufTQ^^ H ^(3 
Q^irip Q^rrerr ubms^ir Qpfrifi (£lm^!iJijbir(ipis^ 019 l. tr 

(tpi^LjSssnLipirat^, {S ?) lL® (oTQ^fh^ ummpfr<^ tsuik^i^m 
Guild^UJuu^L.^^ (aQiLL^, * .u/riULJumL^OiUGOGOfrii ul^uQu/t^^ 
arfUL-niRiaGfrili^^GarTi^- , , ip^^wG 

iS^sG^frLL(Ss>L^iHUi GuSsmk^ (^ ?) cSsrrLo/n^ Qi^lLl^ eiKsms 

(^GduafTL^ OiB®fSJ3)6Sp(7)^(oCLniTii (^i^u9ff0 su^tUfTmru Ounrp 

umL^uuuQufn^ Quiru^tnir iS J>/i^iL\6sku^ (sSmpQj^ 

pir &rQjfB 6 )jSomLismQ i^i^iLjsmQ LjG^u^ffL^ Q{B®iBS<5^p(^io QaCJ® 
SL.S337® Qumpm^ ^L^mQsQuirs Q^sssrs^SjsoiQ^fr is^iumL^iu isff^irir 

L^smrmrsfitso UjkajfiihpfriQuj Gu/r zf 611 ( 11 6 ^( 55 rB^^n!T(yi^^jpfB^ 

tj^puumL^\i]Lj 2 m (^jfi^uuismL^ QmpuuiU® 
pfTf^tmp Lnp ^mriu Q^ffsasr Qpm 

ua^mir Ljpih Qi^QuuismL^iGSL^ik QjSsfraJuQu 0 (o}jQ^^iu 

(T^Lnpin is9(o0, , • •tJbGirpp prrujfrQ^Ln Ozu0^S9)LDiL|tD Qu(T^ guq^ ^ h r/f 
^Sossriu/rs Oguj)! pGsuTuui^ir tjbmrsaififEiQs QsfrQQp^ 

Lj^^a^ir (s 8 Smiu<i ^g>ju^ Queij^u^fkm^® QcBlL® <srup... 

^lSl^^it G^irifiufrGmu^tUisir (srm^ Quir <3=p pmuL^mmirfr effir 

1. Quirir; 2. *, 3. OsirmL^Loir jtfQJiT wL^d 

Qstru^muj Qojmm GipfS; 4. Qsir&r^w; 5* cSi/fBujdsssruSe^ ; 6, Qu 0 or 
Gu 0 >; 7. un'fffSujfr rntr^^ 8, ostr^ ui^u; 9. ^&r&fi4oi 10. 

Ou!riTiD^ujuu<oS)L^*, 11. This line is obscure ; 12. Qpdst^ih^ 

OpsLDi^uj ; 13. sfr(^9^f]S^; 14 . /8to;^^0. 
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FfTQpi^: P0i^a/03r !sff^£rQm fB0(wmuy 

, LJ0ifi<3Slfi<k LjS^ (sffjriQsfTL^ -Pcf/T.tSSi 

Oas/r£^ ..dseSuusjRc® ^irss ubfTLL^mirm&J 

:iSU(Si)fi}Q^(r. 6 mQ ^ 0 €iifr<oO€i!fr(iJ o^tssypiijili Q^^ubeop Qt^rrekmpwirjr.. 

G^(f^@5TL-€5>ij 

(SpfEj Qsfr®pp 0 &?l ^fmQiu Quf ^mp^^ 

(iT ?) Qufrpu,..iLfu:s ^mpfSm- spui^tLju> 

(oifsAri €mppfrir €iJQ£i^iuJ!5Sii£ri Q^sireihri ufr^mu^^ lds^i tsidp^mpd^ 

Q<9:fri^u(r€mis^ium Lb(smL^6i)ili (^m^i (^Q^u(r(j^(^Q&=^(so S£)ip^ 

tnedei) 6?D6lilU {^fjuts^ ?) LD^ssyrrmajiLjLn m^mirQtuisk j^i QufrQirfri^ 
Q*3=fTei)ay Qpiq^pp^ QsfTioihL^ Q^fT!^ LfirQ u^m p(i^&Bppfr 
(Old ?) (i^ (/J ?) p LD6!^L^up^Sd Q<9=iruirmrij^tuisk punSlrririsir 
QuQjtqp^u ufr^mis^vudosru urr€OTli}«tuGfBOTft21u:)® Quit loitjB 
Qjsr Qf^QiM umi^pQpGif€is^€S)Q5t*^ 0«3SL-. LD^miT QsfTiomL^ Qpfreirm^^ 
uirp.aj uffmrSmu uir 6 mi^iu^ 0 /^( 0 ) LDS20f?uLl(-.LD tSLlijL# 

(^lLi^ Q<SU(^S^ 6 UtTfkQ (S€Ull^(SS)L^lUir , .sSlS^lUfTL^LIUL^ip ^3SaJ 
um<suirik^i(^i^ii:^mp ^iruu^d^pirij^ ^9S)L^w0iy^^Qp^ 
UJrfL«^S GVihuiT nsL^<sSpp 6 m®efnsutM ljkshIt ld/t^uS^) wemL^rp,,^,^^ 
«g=/rsrf5u/ri5nti ^jrdr ^00i/ra)a//ru9^ .Ji^LDiipwiTii^p pm Quiffr^k 
Spi^p Qu0/5’P0 off'PiLjLD ^ 0 ri^fr(^il €S(omL^Q^m 
SdoOojfr^ (y^uLjU'iM (sr^pp Q<3=fri^p(^ ^ 0 uuw(odf! smTL^ 0 ^ ^0 
isff^^u9(^ Q<9=(£lp^pQpmu:i^<mjT ^^pjfreowfrajuQufrmLDSooQfumLJ 
Qurr 6 sr QiMtui^ ^mp Qsfr^mL^ Ljmeo <m<siJtums< 9 = Gs=jJ^^ ufrtsmis^^ 
lum w^L^fSOp^mpQstrsmL^ u<3rLB Ourrm^Lci ^mpuSeQiLjLn 
Qwy^io ^^Qih ^Lhu<oO€ij(rmTp 0 i^^fnuip^ 0 mL^[ks<^ 

L^ 0 (^u ufTL^isfrSo (mu(m 8 ^s( 0 LD. muih Qurrm ub^mir 

LD^srr ^ 0 mfr 0 ir eunesTSiJp^glB^^ ^fli_jisij<s5?3t-(SiJinM u^ipwp^p 
^(mL^p^> 0 *si}!r<sii(oii!TaJ ^irSm 0 <SF(i^(^&rL^p 0£^ 0® 
p^ ^ 0 €rrLBppir uimpQpQ£>p3m'irip tsuiupmTiriispQLbp/S 
mmp Q^ajppubULo (srp^.<sm<9^uQ^LL) r^QsQp^ (SijQ^^io 
Q^(^Q€^(^ir)p 0 Sm 0 ms^i iSL^fkmirm ub^miriuL^fkiBe^tM Gunpu^ 
^6iJ63r^^ Btpp Sipmuiu L 8 fStU(^< 3 =O^iw,,.(i£t^i 0 Lhu^ pmi^ 
iLfiJo pn-LBmiruujfm Gsfr<ff=fr&m-u9(ou:itiuffiiL]/E(Qs/rt^ Qp^df^^^/rQpih 


1 . Lj%mih^>; 2 , silp-u; , 3 . fsiriUtp.; 4 , s^mu.s Qs(i£ ^u,Vjost& 
S, *-/0/r m0U); 6. urrem u^iSuQmm 7. Q^mmoim; 

8 , d(^.,,L^LDj»ps<off} iirfStafru,(50 I 9, Qu{r(^uLf OfB®(^i 10 . Qs^rrtpl 

11. OtDttSpLjeSl^irl 12, 13* 0/56^<s3r<si/€5r; 14. Quit jSuiSpjSoidsr, 
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eis>euas>3Si?.T®Lh.... ..uipu::u...,..^eijp sriUSui 

(STik^ Q^t-iOpiri—) Lc^a^pairQinptQmLjm^u Ljedeair. ........ 

Qs^LoQuirek effirSiliLa.T.rssrpsi 0^p/50/5'^0®fliu XBasiruuir 
Qs^SupiMiriTesr ^ffi^eussr sFsmiretJirp^<x^ ^LD^staff-iijii 
S0^0ix) u/raarz^ ttJSBT- Qfn^pp'^BiiL^&Qmirmr® eS^srirtSQm^SQpii 
eBssy^tuirtSlQsL^iBQpili ue^emp! J!y0®»fluj ^.Atysi/ssr eff irQp&jp^^ 
luireiarQ 34-sj/^. 

Ill 

A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION 

While the clouds were abundant, and the country prospered; 
the reign of the commands (authority) of the tiger and that of 
discus prevailed, the laws of Manu and the sceptre flourished in 
all directions while the Goddess of Fortune rejoiced to be united 
with the king, the cruel Kali perished, the cool white parasol 
overshadowed the earth to the end of aeons, and the king put on 
the crown of the solar race; 

The king covered with gold the Edir-Ambalam of the Lord, 
instituted the caitra festival, built the Gopura and the Tribhuva- 
navisvaram for the Goddess, (jy/flsMmajir.r ?) instituted the Vaikasi 
and Avani festivals, and constructed the temple for the Lord 
resembling the Holy mountain and covered the Rajadisvaram 
shrine with gold; 

He despatched matchless elephants, performed heroic deeds, 
prostrated to the ground the kings of the north, entered KaSci 
after his anger had abated and levied tribute from the whole of 
the northern region (or to his heart's content). 

He subdued the warlike Vadugas, brought under his sway 
the Vengi-mandalam, entered the city called Urangai or Tu- 
rahgai (Ou/tsbt meatp Olutb^pimeiBs), cut off, with the help of his 
single army, the nose of the son of the Pandya king, took the 
Tamil-famed Madura, and gave it to Vikrama-Pandya, when 
unable to suffer the disgrace of defeat VIra- Pandya came again, 
and fought at Nettur, he caused him to lose his crown (not cut 
off his head) after defeat, (Hultzsch has translated this differ- 
ently) sent the queen {u>u.iQsirt^GBaj) of the Pandya king to his 
royal household (Qsueirw harem ?), he was pleased to place his 
feet on the heads of the kings of the Pandya and the Cera 
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(or Kerala) who sat at the foot of the throne, he gave the Pandya 
gifts and the crown (ui^ and Qpi^) and told him to go; Then 
when the Cera king begged for mercy and made presents to the 
Cola king, he gave large gifts separately to the Cera and received 
the submission of Vtra-keralan. (“ He cut off a finger of Vira- 
Kerala " does not seem to fit in with the context.) 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious title of 
u^) Lord of the solar race, he gave great treasures, robes and 

jewels set with precious stones. 

Then after (setting fire to ? and) conquering Ceylon (Ila- 
mandalam) he invaded the Kongu country, fought so fiercely that 
the land suffered misery and its king begged for peace and then 
he assumed the title of KaruvUr-Cdla-£eralan and had himself 
crowned as victor and hero. 

Then he fought successfully against his enemies (we do not 
know who — the lines are mutilated) — at Mattiyur and Kalik- 
kottai si^sQsrrLL<se>L.a^m). Then his ocean-like army 

surrounded the outer walls of Southern Madura, and captured 
the city, he caused defeat (and death ?) to the Pandya (;g«o/ruui_/f 
wem ®ie®©), had the country ploughed with asses,’ bestowed the 
name of Cola-Pandya on the Pandyan and himself put on the 
crown of the C5Ia called Tribhuvana Virar and circumambulated 
the big city of Madura worshipped the Lord with presents 
of jewels, caused the Pandi-mandalam of the Pandya to be 
renamed Cdla-Pandya-mandalam, the city of Madura to be 
‘ Mudittalai Konda Cola Puram He took the title of Lord of the 
Ceras mid the Pandyas the term 

Pandya (so far as it applied to the ruler of the south) to become 
a thing of the past (Here is a play on the word Pandya, the kina 
and Pandu or Pandu— old); and on the bard who sanJ 

the praise of the victor-king,— he bestowed the title of Pandya 
he caused a big street and festivals to be instituted in his name 
and worshipped the God when taken out in procession. He 
covered with gold the shrine of Tiruvalavay (Sundaresvara?) and 
made it resemble a mountain of gold, he granted to the Lord of 
Dance (i-jeSl^ir ^(Bu> ^wueoeunempis) the revenue and tribute 
levied from the Cera Pandya (or Cola Pandya) country, 

Brahmins and caused pillars of victory 

with inscriptions eulogising his glory to be planted in all direc- 
tions etc. In the 34th 51st day of king Ko-p-Para-Kesari-Varman 
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Tribhuvunacakravarti Tribhuvanaviradeva who took Madura, 
Karuvur, the crowned head of the Pand^’-a and celebrated Vira- 
bhiseka (anointment of hero) and Vijayabhiseka (anointment of 
victor) etc* 

[M B.] The Tribhuvaiiam inscription of Kulottmiga III 
(190—192 of 1907) refers to his building activities. The 
temple of Halahalasya at Madura is among those temples 
mentioned to have been built by this king. This is confirmed 
by the two inscriptions from the Pudukkottai state referred to 
above. 


TIRU-MURUKARRU--P-PATAi AND KATHOPANISAD. 


BY 

R a SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI, M,A., PH. D., 

AssL Editor y Tamil Lexicon » 

The word drru-p-patai is derived from the word arti (way) 
and the root patu (to direct), and hence means a poem wherein 
a poet or a dancer directs another to go to a patron of learning 
to receive presents when he meets him on his return from the 
same patron. 

The fact that such a poetic composition existed before the 
time of Tolkappiyanar is seen from his statements 

Ufreim0LD Qufr0iB0U) 
sirilQ u-jptp^ QpfrdsrfS 
Qupp Qu0euGinh QuQTf^^irs 
Q^m&Ufju umsQpLb. 

Kuttarum pdnarum porunarum viraliytmt 
Arritai^k kdtci y-urala^t tonri 
Perra peruvalam perdar-k k-ariv^urli 
Cenru-paya n-eiira-c conna pakkamum. 

(ToL Porul. 91.) 

and 

(pm^%so ^ilu^uj 8 (sa-i^ 

ummmQiufT^ Qpu^uS^w t^^Qp 

^ppiuumu. W0m8p Quirppi^ QoiemQih. 
Munnilai cuttiya v-orumauk Mlavi 
Pamnaiyotu mutiyinum varai-nilai y-inii 
Arru-p-patai marunkir pdrral ventum. 

(Tol. Col 462.) 

The poem is named pdnar-drru-^p-patai, kuUar'-drru'^p»‘pafaif 
porunar-drru-p-pataif virali-y-drru^p^patai etc, according as the 
poet describes a pdnan (bard), kuttan (dancer), porunan (dancer 
at battle-field or threshing floor), virali (female dancer) etc. 
directing another of the respective class to go to the same patron 
from whom he or she has received presents. 
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'BiXii\ht^otm Ttrti-murukarrU’'p-'paiai dots, not receive its 
name in the same waj^ Here a poet is directed by Nakkiranar, 
the author of the poem, to go to God Murukan at the shrines of 
Tira-p-parahkunram, Tiru-c-cir-alai-vay (Tiriichendur); Tiru-v- 
avinan-kuti (Palni), Tiru-v-erakam (Udupi), Pala-mutircolai 
probably (Alakar-koil) etc. and worship Him if he wants to 
reach ^ the final goal ' (eternal bliss). 

The lines that convey the sense ^if you want to reach the 
final goal ' are: — 

UL^0(^ gi2}&r(ofrQLn[r® 

QsfT(^(5is>su LfeoihiSrflid 
aJ(ra9<dr, 

Ce-v-aii pafartm cemma UtiUamotu 
Nalam-puri kolkai-p pulam-pirin Uuraiyum 
Celavtt-nl nayantanai y-ayin. 

What is the exact idea that these lines convey is the point 
in question ? The meaning given by Naccinarkkiniyar, the 
learned commentator, is Hf you desire (m naya7iianai-‘y-dyin) 
to go {celavii) with your mind (uUmnotu) refined [cenimal) by 
your having done meritorious deeds {nalam pnH kolkai) which 
will enable you to reach the Holy Feet (ce-v-ati-patarum) that 
cannot be seen through the senses {pul am piriniu uraiyum),^ 
The prose order according to him is this piriniu urai- 

yunif ce-^v-ati patarum, nalam puri kolkai, cemntal ullamotu, 
celavu nl nayanianai-y-ayin. 

He is to be congratulated on having intuitively found 
out that the main idea of the lines is ^ if you desire to win 
eternal bliss b But there are some weak points in his interpreta- 
tion: — (1) He does not seem to have found any word in the 
lines which means ^final goal \ (2) He splits the second line 

into two parts iseowL^fR Qs.r^rms {nalani’^purUkolkai) and uieom 
{pulam^pirinUuraiyum) and takes the latter to mean 
< being away from the cognisance of sense-organs' and makes the 
relative participle uraiyum qualify the word ce-v-ati found in the 
first line; the former part Qsir^ms (nalam-puri-kolkai) 

is taken to mean ‘the doing of meritorious deeds' and is con^ 
sidered to be the cause of reaching ce^v-ati and the refinement of 
the mind, and hence is taken after cS-v-ati patarum and before 
cemmal-ullamotu; and the relative participle patarum is taken to 
mean ^vhich stands as the reason to reach' {patar-vatarku-k-kdra- 
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namdna), (3) The word celami is taken to mean ^ going v, ■(4) 
The place whereto he should go is not mentioned. The reason 
for this, difficult construction of Naccinarkkiniyar ' seems to be, 
that he thought that the ideas — (1) that the Holy Feet of God are 
non-cognisable to senses, (2) that the mind is purified by meri- 
torious deeds and (3) that the Holy Feet are reached by meri- 
torious deeds — are expressed in these lines. 

But a comparison of the lines with the following stanzas in 
Kathopanisad — 

^ ?T3[r3i%: t 

^ 3 ^ 'srm II (in, 8.) 

TOT TO^ I (Hi, 9.) 

W ’EfT TO ’11^: II (Hi, 11.) 

enables us to interpret them without adopting the strained con- 
struction resorted to by the commentator. The expressions ce-v--aiiy 
cemmal-ullaniotu znA celavii respectively give the same sense as 

TO? TO?,, and Hence the word *celavti\ here 

does not mean Agoing', but means 'final goal’ {para gatih). The 
expression ^ nalam^^pnrukolkai^p-pulam^pirinUiraiytmt ’ which 
means ' which is different from the region {svarga) where the 
fruit of his meritorious deeds {punya) alone are reaped ' conveys 
in a different way the idea which is similar to that conveyed by 

^TO?P^% ^ which means ' from which he never returns '. 
Hence the meaning of the three lines of Tifumurukdrru^p’^patai 
is ' If you desire to reach, with a pure heart, the final goal which 
is the residence of the Holy Feet and which is different from 
Heaven (svarga) wherein one enjoys the fruit of one's meritorious 
deeds alone'. 

Besides, the above lines of Kathopanisad clearly show that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Daksinatya Kalanidhi V. Swiminatha Aiyar 
has rightly chosen the reading tSfflw^ (pirintu) in the second line 
in preference to the reading LjrflJB^ (purintu) found in some 
editions and manuscripts. ^ 


1. Nalam means nal-vinai-p-payan. 

2. C^z) Tirumurukarruppatai, V. S. Iyer Edition. 

(i) Patinorantirumurai, Centilvelu Mudaliar Edition. 

(^) Naccinarkkiniyar, Commentary under ToL Porul. 91 
Bhavanandam. Pillai Edition. 
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It may also be noted here that, as the word of Tiru- 

muruMrm-p-palai is identical with ^ ^^5 so also the word 
{a-n-niiai) in — 

Si^eoir fS^mw ^sQ 

iLi^seo Qmemisf.^ 

Nilld v--ulakatiu nilaimai tuhU 

A-it’-nilai y-^anuhal ventu (Perumpam^ 466-7.) 

(Desiring to reach that goal after carefully considering the 
transitoriness of earthly objects) — is evidently identical with 
of Kathopanisad. The demonstrative root ^ a' in 
nilai refers to the object in the mind of the speaker. It is called 
nencari-mttu by Tamil scholars. 

It is a source of gratification to find that the most important 
Upanisadic thoughts are imbedded in the minds of Nakkiranar 
and others and that they find a natural expression in their Tamil 
works. 


L Perumpan == Perum-pan-arru-p-pafai. 



HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN 'TAMIL' 

AND 

THEIR RELATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT^i^, 

BY 

R a SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI, M.A,, Ph. D., 

Asst, Editor f Tamil Lexicon, 
INTRODUCTION. 

It is my idea to present, in this thesis, the important gram- 
matical theories in Tamil Language available from the written 
works of Tamil Grammarians and modern Tamil scholars in their 
historical setting and their relation to the Grammatical literature 
in Sanskrit and to discuss them on their merits and in reference 
to the evidences that may be collected from literary works and 
inscriptions. 

The Grammarians mentioned in Tamil Language are: — 

(1) Agastya with his twelve disciples Tolkappiyanar, Atan- 
kottacan, Turalihkan, Cemputcey, Vaiyapikan, Vayppiyan, 
Panamparan, Kalarampan, Avinayan, Kakkaipatiniyan, Narrat- 
tan and Vamanan who are said to have lived in the pre-Christ- 
ian Era. 

(2) I lampuranar otherwise known as Uraiyaciriyar, pro- 
bably of the 10th century, the earliest known commentator on 
Tolkappiyam, the learned treatise on Tamil Grammar written by 
Tolkappiyanar. 

(3) Puttamittiranar of the 11th century, the author of Vira- 
'cbliyam. , 

(4) Peruntevanar of the 11th or 12th century the commen- 
tator on Viracoliyam. 

(5) Kunavirapantitar of the 13th century, the author of 
Neminatam. 

(6) Pavananti of the 13th century, the author of Nannul. 

(7) Mayilainatar, probably of the 14th century, the earliest 
commentator on NannuL 

^Thesis approved by the Madras University for the Ph. D. degree. 
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(8) Cenavaraiyar^ Teyvaccilaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, the 
well-known commentators on Tolkappiyam (whose dates are not 
exactly known). 

(9) Ciippiramaniya-titcifar of the 17th century, the author 
of Piraydkavivekam. 

(10) Vaittiyanata-tecikar of the 17th century, the author of 
Ilakkanavilakkam. 

(11) Cuvaminata-tecikar of the i7th century, the author of 
Ilakkanakkottu. 

(12) Cahkaranamaccivayappulavar of the 17th century, a 
commentator on Nannul. 

(13) The Rev. C. J. Beschi of the 18th century, the author 

of Tonnttlvilakkam. • 

(14) Civanana-munivar of the 18th century, the author of 
Tolkappiyamutarciittiravirutti and Ilakkanavi}akka-c-curavaji. 

(15) A few other commentators on Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul. 

Of them, Agastya and his disciples except Tolkappiyanar, 
Panamparanar, Atahkottacan and Avinayanar are known to us 
only from stray references found in the works of others. Panam- 
paranar has written the pdyiram or the introductory stanza to 
Tolkappiyam. There, it is mentioned, that Tolkappiyam was 
written by Tolkappiyanar after a careful study of the earlier 
treatises on Tamil grammar, on the model of Aindra-Vya- 
karana, dealing with the Tamil Language current both in litera- 
ture and usage from Tirupati on the north to Cape Comorin on 
the South; and that it was first read in the court of a Pantiyan 
king for recognition before the grammarian Atankottacan. 
Mayilainatar, in his commentary on Nannul, mentions that a 
treatise on Grammar was written by Avinayanar and it was com- 
mented upon by Iraca-p-pavittira-p-pallavataraiyan, But neither 
the treatise nor the commentary is available at present. The 
earliest treatise on Grammar that is available at present is only 
Tolkappiyam. The later treatises are Viracoliyam, Nannul, IJak- 
kanavilakkam, Pirayokavivekam, Ilakkanakkottu, Tonnulvijak- 
kam, Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti and Ilakkanavijakka-c-cura- 
vali. 

The author of Viracoliyam improves upon Tolkappiyam and 
mentions a few points with reference to the literature of his time 
which are not found in it. The author of Nannul has incorpo- 
rated almost all those contained in Tolkappiyam and Viracoli- 
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yam' omitting a few^ added a few points more and' haS' .given 
expression to them as concisely as possible, in' doing .so lie has 
not generally followed the important principle observed by 'T gI- 
kappiyanar that one sutra should have only one vidhiya\ or 
logical predicate with reference to one uddesya or logical subject 
and this mars the beauty of his work. The author of Ilakkana- 
vilakkam, after making a critical study of Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul, has selected sutras from them both, given most of them 
as they are found there and modified the rest a little. Hence he 
may be treated more as a commentator on Tolkappiyam and 
Nanniil than an author of a separate treatise. Pirayoka- 
vivekam is a treatise by itself where the author imports the tech- 
nical expressions and theories of Sanskrit Grammar. The author 
of Ilakkanakkottu summarises in a few sutras the ideas contained 
in the works of his predecessors. Hence he may be taken as an 
author of a compendium rather than an independent work. 

The author of Tonnulvilakkam incorporates most of the 
sutras found in Nannul, but modifies them wherever he differs 
from it. But in commentary on the same he has made very good 
use of the literature available to him. 

Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti is an elaborate discussion on 
the first sutra of Eluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam, where the author 
avails himself of the opportunity to discuss the important views 
on Phonology and Accidence expressed by Tolkappiyanar, by 
his commentators (Uraiyaciriyar), Cenavaraiyar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar, and the author of Nannul, with the aid of his ripe know- 
ledge both of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

ilakkanavilakkaccuravali is only a criticism on the views of 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam where he differs from the author 
of Nannul. 

1 may also mention here that Tolkappiyanar has worked out 
a beautiful Tamil Grammar on the models of Sanskrit Pratisakh- 
yas, Yaska's Nirukta, Panini's Siksa and Panini's Grammar or 
that of his predecessors without doing the least violence to the 
genius of the Tamil Language. It is also said by Panamparanar 
that he based his work on Aindra-Vyakarana; but tradition says 
that all the eight treatises on Sanskrit Grammar including Aindra 
were ousted by Panini's Astadhyayi. The only reference which 
connects Indra with Sanskrit Grammar is found in Patanjali's 
Mahabhasya where it is said that he studied Sanskrit Grammar 
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word by word under Brhaspati for 1000 celestial years and was 
not able to complete it A 

There is striking correspondence between Katantra and 
Tolkappiyam in respect of arrangement of topics and use of tech- 
nical terms such as vibhakti—verrumai, dlrgha—netil, hrasva = 
kuril etc. From this Dr. BurnelF seems to infer that Tolkappi- 
yanar followed Katantra and Pratisakhyas which, according to 
him, represented the Aindra School, instead of Panini’s Grammar 
and also conjectures that Tolkappiyam may be assigned to the 8th 
century after Christ.^ But from inscriptional and other eviden- 
ces it is generally believed that the works of Sangam period 
could not have been produced later than 5th century A. D. and 
some of them like Purananurii and Patirruppattu could be taken 
to the beginning of the Christian Era, and Tolkappiyam is earlier 
than all of them. Consistently with this widely prevalent 
belief, it could hardly be held that Tolkappiyanar had for his 
model the Katantra Grammar which is said to belong to the 
first century after Christ.^ 

An attempt is made in this thesis to show that Tolkappiya- 
nar adapted not only the Sanskrit Grammatical terms and the 
arrangement, but also many of the Sanskrit grammatical theories. 
For instance, his account of the origin of speech-sounds and the 
function of case-suffixes is a close reproduction of what is found 
in old Sanskrit Grammars; while, however, in the treatment of 
compounds, and the initial and the final sounds of words, he 
appears to have made certain alterations and adaptations to suit 
the requirements of Tamil language. On the other hand, the 
authors of Viracoliyam and Pirayokavivekam have imitated 
Panini's Grammar in declension, conjugation and word-forma- 
tion to such an extent that they have completely distorted the 
perspective through which the linguistic phenomena of the 
Tamil Language should be analysed and evaluated. They have 
also incorporated in their works a close translation of Vararuei's 
Karikas on Sanskrit compounds. 

It will also be seen from the following pages that the other 
grammarians like the authors of Nannul and Ilakkanavilakkam 

1. Brhaspatih Jndraya dwyam varsa-sahasram praiipadoktandtn 

sabdandm kabdorparaymam provaca, ndntam jagdma. 

2. B. A. S.p.8. 

3. B. A. S. p. 55 f.n. 

4. B. S. G.p. 83. 
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Jiave, in genera!^ followed Tolkappiyanar, though, here and' there 
as in the case of accent and alapetai, they agree with the author 
of Viracoliyam* 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided, in this thesis, 
the period from the Pre-Christian Era to the present day into 
three:— Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Ancient representing the 
period extending from the Pre-Christian Era to the 5th century 
A.D. (ue.) the end of Sangam Period, Medieval, the period from 
the 6th century A.D. to the i4th century A.D. and Modern, the 
period from the 15th century A.D. upto the present day, 

L SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

1, 1, How speech sounds are produced: — Tolkappiyanar says 
in the sutra — 

Unii muiald 'muniu’^vali ionri^i 
Talaiyinu mitarrinu nencinu nilaiup 
Pallu niHialu ndvu mukkum 
Annamu m^ulappata v-^enmurai nilaiydn 
Urupptir r-amaiya nerippata ndti 
Ella v-elutUin collun kdlai-p 
Pirappi n-dkkam veru^ve r4yala 
Tirappata-t teriyuh kdtci y-dna. (Tol. E. 83.) 
that air which starts from navel comes out as different speech- 
sounds by passing through the eight parts — chest, neck, head, 
hard palate, teeth, tongue, lips and nose, and undergoing diffe- 
rent modifications therein. This is more or less the translation 
of the following Karikas of Panini's Siksa:— 

Mdruiasturasi caran mandran janayati ..... svaram | 
Kanthe mddhyandinayugam . . . , , , 

Tdram tdrUyasavanam slrsanyam jdgaidnugam | 

Sddwnd murdhnyabhihatd vaktram-idpadya mdrutah] 
"l/arndn janayaie ...... 

Asfdu sthdndni varndndm urah kanthah siras-^lathd | 
Jihvdmulanca dantdsca ndsikdsthdu ca tdlu ca |[ 

It may be noted here that /ftoaww/aw is translated as ^ nd* 
or tongue, while it really means the root of the tongue. 

Besides it is said in Panini's Siksa that ^ h \ when it is in 
company with any one of the five nasals and four semi-vowels, 
is * chest-sound ' but that, when it is alone, it is guttural. 

C/. ^ Hakdram pancamairyuktam aniasthdbhisca samyuiam [ 
Vrasyam tarn vijdmydt kanthyam dhurasafnytdam |j 

*(P. S. 16,) 


V— 24 
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Though Tolkappiyanar has not stated / h ' among Tamil sounds, 
he has mentioned the chest as one of the organs of speech pro- 
bably because the air which finally comes out as speech-sound 
passes through it. 

But the other grammarians from Ilampuranar downwards 
have not correctly understood the significance of the mention of 
chest, neck and head. Ilampuranar says in his commentary on 
the sutra — . 

Mellehii tdrum pirappi n^dkkam 
Colliya palli nilaiyina v-dyinum 
Mukkin vali-y-icai ydppttra-i tonnun, (Tol. E. 100.) 

where it is said that the nasals have for their organ of produc- 
tion, nose also besides their respective organs of production, that 
the voiceless consonants are produced by talai-vali or the air 
when it passes through the head, and that the semi- vowels are 
produced by niitarru’-vali or the air when it passes through the 
neck. This statement of his is probably due to the fact that, of 
the eight organs mentioned by Tolkappiyanar in Tol. E. 83, all 
but chest, neck and head have been mentioned as organs of pro- 
duction in sutras 84 to 100. But he does not seem to have noted 
that nencu or chest mentioned in Tol. E. 85 is left out. 

The author of Viracoliyam mentions the same eight organs^ 
as Tolkappiyanar, but does not say anything as Ilampuranar does 
about the places where vallinam, mellinam and itaiyinam are 
produced. But his commentator Peruntevanar says that the 
voiceless consonants are produced at the chest, dyiam at the head, 
vowels and semi-vowels at the neck and the nasals at the nose.2 
The author of Nannul closely follows Peruntevanar in all 
respects.^ 

L Unti-mutaUluh kdrru-p-pira7tt-ura mun-ciramum 
Pantamali-kaii tamu-mukkum-ur-'r-annam pal-l-utane 
Mtmtum-itaynd moli-y-uruppdku muyafci y-in-dl 
V aniu-nikalu m-elutte%Tu<olluvar vdnutale, (V. C. 6.) 

2. Ivattul, urattai vallinamum, cirattai dytamum, kmXattai 
uyirum ztaiymamum, mukkai mellmamtm, portmtunima-k- 
kolka. (V. C. 6, Comm.) 

3. Nirai-y-uyir muyarciyi ^^ulvali turappa 

Eium-anu-t tiral-urah kanta m-ucci 
MukkvT r4tal-ndrp pdi4'-an0-t tolilin 
Yevve y-dy-varalpi^appe, (Na. 74.) 
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The author of Ilakkaiiavilakkam improves upon yToL E. 83 
by adding that the sound has- emanated k om udan a which is 
made to rise by the will of the personA . This clearly shows that: 
he has in his mind the Karika — 

Aima buddhyd sameiydrihdn mand yunkie mvaksayd\ ^^\ 
Manah kdydgnim dhanti sa prerayati mdruiam\\ 
which precedes ^Mdruiasiurasi car an etc/ in Panini's Siksa, and 
agrees with Ilampuranar that vallinam is produced at the head/ 
mellinam at the nose and at the neck^ and differs 

from Nannular in saying that dytam is produced at the chest^ 
instead of at the head. This is perhaps due to his having known 
that the Sanskrit ^ h' is produced at the chest when it is in com- 
pany with any one of the five nasals and semi-vowels; but since 
dytam must invariably be followed by a voiceless consonant, it 
is more appropriate to say that it is produced in places just near 
the places of production of the respective voiceless consonants. 
This point will be dealt with at great length in L55. 

C. J. Beschi follows Nannular in toio^. 

From all this it is evident that the Tamil Grammarians with 
the exception of Tolkappiyanar have not recognised the true 
distinction between the dbhyantara^prayatna and the bdhya-pra- 
yaina mentioned by Panini and other Sanskrit Grammarians. 
They have not also recognised that the classification of vowels, 
explosives, semi-vowels and fricatives is due to their distinction 
in dbhyaniaraprayatna and that the clasification into voiceless 
and voiced is due to the difference in the condition of the vocal 


Avvalii 

Avi ydtaimai ydta-fnita j-dkum 

Mevu menniai-muk ku-uram~perum vanmau (Na. 75.) 

Ayta-k kdtati-talai y-ahkd nitty aTci 

Cdrpelut i~enavun tam-muia l-anaiya, (Na. 87.) 

1. Uyir~ulapputdnanlndtam-ucci 
Miiafura mukkuT T At al-na-p pal4-anaA 
Tataintu pinna r-avarratu vinaiydn 
VefU’Ve r-eluttoli y-dy-varal pirappe, (l. V. 9.) 

2. A-v-vali y-dvi yAtai-niita T-ucci 

Vantnai menmai-muk kAcaiyif rdnfum, (l. V. 10.) 

Ay t amen cdcai-yi n-ankdn tAyalun 

Cdrpelut t-enao-un tam-muta Imnaiya, (l. V. 13.) 

T. V. 3. Comm. 
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chords and certain concomitant factors which come under 
hahyaprayaina^. 

It may be useful to note in this connection that the tensioH 
of the vocal chords and the accompanying vibration and musical 
clang or voice correspond to the bdhyaprayatnas of the voiced 
consonants, viz», ndda and ghosaj while the flaccid 

condition of the vocal chords and the accompanying non-vibra- i 

tion and breath correspond to the of the voice- 
less consonants, viz., mvdra, hdsa d.nd aghosa, ^ 

At the end of the third section in Eluttatikaram, Tolkappi- 
yanar states in two sutras — 

Ella v-ehittum velippata-k kilantii 

Colliya palli y-^elutaru valiyir 

Pirappotu vituvali y~iiralcci vctra^-i 

Takaiielu valuy-^icai y-arirapa ndti 

Alapir kota l-anianar maraitie. (Tol. E. 102.) 

Ac%tiva nuvald Ueluniupurat Uicaihku 
Meyieri vali-^-icai y-alavu-nuvan ricine, 

{ibid. 103.) : 

that the theory of speech sounds and modifications which sound } 

undergoes within the body may be learnt from the scriptures of 
the Brahmins and that he has dealt with here only the articula- 
ted speech-sounds that come out of the mouth. Here it is 
evident that he refers to the four phases of speech-sound, pardj 
pasyan% madhyamd and described in Sanskrit Gram- 

mar, pardy being that phase of the sab da-brahman, the undiffe- 
rentiated primordial sound manifested at mulddhdra or sacral 
plexus, pasyanil being that phase which is manifested at the navel 
and which is cognisible to Yogins, madhyamd being that phase 
which is manifested at the heart and vaikhart being that phase 
which is manifested out of the vocal organs as the articulated 
sound. These four phases are clearly suggested by the following 
Rk mentioned by Patanjali in the first dhnika of his 
Mahabhasya : — 


Caivdri vdkparimiid paddni 

Tdni vidur brdhniand ye manlsinah I 



1. SamvXtl kanthe nddak kriyaie. (Tai. P. II; 4.) 
Vwfte smsah, (Tai, P. II. 5.) 

. .Kanthasya kh% mpf t% samvTie vd apadyate 
has at dm ndda f dm vd* (R. V. P. 13, 1.) 
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GiiMi' trlni nihiid nengayanii 
Tunyam mcd manusyd vadmiU \\ 

(M. B. i. 3. 24 and'2S.J : 

' Hence, the three siitras^ Tol, E. 83,. 102 and 103 clearly show 
that Tolkappiyanar had studied Sanskrit Siksa, Pratisakhyas and 
grammar, and had adopted in his work those points which would 
suit Tamil Language. 

1.2. Classification: — Speech-sounds are first classified into 
primary and secondary in almost all the treatises on Tamil 
Grammar, They are respectively called mutaUeluitu'^ and car- 
peluiiu^ by Nannular and his successors. The name cdrpeluttu 
may have been suggested to them by the expression ^ cCirntu- 
varan marapir in the first sutra in Eluttatikdram oflTolkappiyam. 

1.21, Primary sounds: 1.211. Primary sounds 

are those which have only one definite place of production 
in vocal organs for each of them. That this is the idea of 
Tolkappiyanar is inferred from his statement that secondary 
sounds are found only in the company of primary sounds and 
cannot have a separate place of production.^ 

1.212, Number of primary sounds: — The primary sounds 
are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, thirty^ in number consist- 
ing of 12 vowels^ and 18 consonants^. The author of Vlracoli- 
yam mentions dyiam between vowels and consonants and hence 


1. Uyirti m-utarnpum-d muppaiu 7mital%. (Na. 59.) 

2. Uyirnuy dytam uyiralapu offalapu 
A • • kiya iu aimi ma * • kdn 

Tani-niiai patHm cdrpeluf t-akmu (Na. 60.) 

Moli-’k-kd raniim-d ndta-kd rzya-v-oii 

Eluttatzi mzital-cdr p-ena-v4ru vakmtte* Xl. V, 3.) 

3. Cdrntzi vari n-allatu tamakkiyal pila-v-ena^ 
Ternhi-veli-p patufta v-dnaz munrmi 

Tat fan cdrpir pirappotu civani 

Otfa kdUiyif fammiyal p4yalum. (Tol. E. 101.) 

4. Eluttena-p~patupa 
Akara-mutal 

Nakara vdruvdy muppa C.fenpa 

Cdrntu-varan marapin munralah kaiaiye» (ibid, 1. ) 

5. Ankara v-iruvdy-p 

Fannt r-elutiu m-uyir-ena molipa* (ibid, 8.) 

6. Nakara v-iruvciy-p 

Patinen n-elutizz mey-y-ena molipa, (ibid. 9.) 
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according to him the primary sounds seem to be thirty-one.i 
The author of Neminatam follows him in this points But all 
the other grammarians repeat the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, 

It seems to me that the authors of Viracoliyam and Nemi- 
natam have gone wrong in having included dyiam among primary 
sounds, since its pronunciation varies according to the consonant 
that succeeds it. This point will be dealt with at greater length 
inl.SS.,, 

1.213. Classification ofi primary 5owj?ds:~Primary sounds 
are classified into vowels and consonants, of which the vowels 
are produced by opening the mouth, which is seen from the 
expression ^ ankdniii iyalum * in ToL E, 85 and avarroranna in 
ToL E, 86, etc. The vowels and the consonants will be dealt 
with in detail after secondary sounds are defined and numbered 
{Le,) in 1.3 and 1.4. 

1.22. Secondary sounds: 1.221. Definition : — Secondary 
sounds are those which depend for their pronunciation upon the 
preceding or succeeding consonants. This is evident from Tol- 
kappiyanar's statement ^ cdrntu varin allafit iamakku iyalpila * 
inTol. E. 101. 

But Nannular does not seem to have understood the full 
significance of this definition of Tolkappiyanar. He seems to 
have mistaken kurriyaUikaram and kurriyaUukaram for and 
* u ' shortened to half a mdtrd each. According to Tolkappiya- 
nar the places of production of hirriyalikaram and kurriyaU 
ukaram are not always the same as those for ^ i ' and < u but 
change according to the preceding consonant. 

Mayilainatar says that cdrpehiiiu is that which is other than 
muiaUeleiiu and which is used along with another sound.^ An 
old commentator on Nannul says that cdrpeluttu is one which has 


L Ar^inta-v-eliittam-mun pannirantdvi-ka l-dna-kam^mfm 
Pifanta-faimettu fney-jiatu-v-dytant peyarttitai-y-dm 
Mtirmiana-yani-muta l-dru hanana ?iamana-v-enru 
Cerintana-melli'^an ceppata^vallman temoUye, (V, C. L) 

2. Avi y-akara-muta l-drirantdm-dyfam-itai 
Mevuh kakara-mutan meykal-d — muvdrun 
Kannu muTaimaiyar kdUiya-mup pattonru 
Nannunmtai vaippdku nanku. (N. N. E. 1.) 

3. Mutaleluttdn-tanmai amTjrirk-inmaiydnum, cdrppir-rdnrntal- 
dnum ippattum cdrpakav^ kollav'ev^um-enpatu, (Na. 59. M.) 
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undergone modification by one part of it combining with another 
part or by being preceded or succeeded by another sound,^ . 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Mayilainatar.' 

Cahkaraiiamaccivayar says that is that which is 

used only in combination as vowel-consonant/ which comes in 
company of muialeluUu 'as dytam or miiialehittii modified as 
the rest« He adds that it may also be defined as a sound found 
only in words.^ 

Civananamunivar, on the other hand, agrees with Tolkap- 
piyanar and elaborately criticises in his Tolkappiyaniutarcuttira- 
virutti, the definition given by the commentators of Nannul and 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam. 

1.222, Number of secondary sounds: — The secondary 
sounds are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, three in numbe r 
consisting of kurriyaUikaram (roughly translated as shortened 
* % '), kurriyaUukaram (roughly translated as shortened ^ ti '), and 
dyiam^f and each of them has half a mdtrd for its quantity.^ Ilam- 
puranar mentions under Tol. E. 1, that they are 226 in number 
consisting of kurriyal-ikaram^ kurriyaUukaram and dyiam^ 7 
uyir-^alapetai and 216 vowel-consonants. According to the author 
of Vlracdliyam they are 11 in number consisting of 7 alapetai 
(one correvSponding to each of 7 long vowels), kurriyaU 
ikarantf kurriyaUukaram, shortened ^ ai ' and shortened ^ an 


1. Tammotu tdm cdrtitum, iiam cdrntum^ paffukkdtu cdrntum, 

vikdraitdl varutalin, iO- f.n.) 

2. Uyirmey uyirum meyytmi kutippirattala^um, dytatn ... 
avaffin-itaiye cdrntuvarutaldnum enaiya tattamutaleluitin’-riripti 
vikdraitdT pirattaldrhtim cdrpelmitdyiifkavdka’kkolka . \ , 
erumoliyaUc-cdrntu mrutale tamakkilakka^namdkavutaimaiyir 
cdrpeluttdyina-v-enakkdtahm-dm^enka, 

(Na. 60. C.) 

3- Amitdm^ 

Kuffiya Uikarani kurriya Uukarani 

Aytam-enra 

Aluppdr pulliyii m-ehitid r-anna. (ToL E. 2.) 

4. Avviya’ifhilaiyu Pt-e7iaz munre, (ibid. 12.) 

5. Irutmney-nlhkiya v-lrdriUaintu kurinetdUel 

FeruvariydneUz mrmai-y-alapu pinamfa-varkkam 

AruvaTii-valloTTu mellor ^u^^-dm-vanmai meUukaram 

U Tuvatu-naiyum totarmoli-p-pirmu netir-pinnume, (V. C. 2.) 

Akaram-vakaratti ^dtiyamt-auv&m yakarattindtu 
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The author of Neminatam mentions both in his text and com- 
mentary 244 secondary sounds consisting of 7 nyir^alapetai^ 
kurriyal^karantf kurriyaUukarantf shortened ^ai% shortened ^ au' 
216 vowel-consonants ia, etc.), 6 shortened voiceless 
consonants, 6 nasals, and the shortened \ and 

Nannular mentions 369 secondary sounds consisting of 216 
vowel-consonants, 8 murraytam^ 21 uyiralapetaL 42 orrala-^ 
petaif 37 kurriyaUikaramj 36 kurriyaUukarmn, 3 shortened 1 
shortened < au \ 3 shortened < m' and 2 shortened ayiam.^ He 
explains them thus : — Since there are 12 vowels and 18 conso- 
nants, the number of vowel-consonants is 18x12 = 216.^ 
Since there are 6 voiceless consonants which can follow dytam^ 
since dyiam is substituted in sandhi for consonants as in av + 
kaHya=aS’okatiya and since it is inserted in certain words for the 


Akaram4yainfaiya tdkum d e d znn&v-antam^dm 
Ekara-okara-mey yif-pulli-mlvum a-i-u-c-cuUdm 
Ikarah’kuTuki varuh-kuTTukaram-pin ya-v-varine, (ibid. 3.) 
Kurreltettoifiron r-arai-y-dkum-ai-au v-irantumtil 
Orreluttdjytam i-u-v-arai-munrala p-dhkuyzrmey 
Marreluttanruyir fndttirai-y-e-peru manntzkinra 
Orreluttinptn n-uyir-varin-lru m-oli-y-ilaiye, (ibid, 5.) 

1, Ohkiiyirka l-orrinme l-eri y-iiyirmey-y-dy 
Ahkiru mrrorupat tdrdkum — pmkutaiya 
Vallorru mellorru varkka m-alapeiaikal 
Coilorri mtta-t takum, (N. N. E. 3.) 

Totarnetir kil~vanmaz mel-ukaram ya-p-pin 
Fataiya varum4kar m-anrz — mata-Jialldy 
Mmimai-y-iiat t-ai-y-aiC'V’uh kunrumun norr until 
Cemmai-y-uyi r-lrun cerintii. (ibid. 4.) 

2, Uyirmey y4raUu-nur rettuya r-dytam 
Ettuyi r-alapelu munror T-alapeUii 
Are la*\ktc m-immup panel 
Ukara m-drd r-aikdn munre 

Aukd n-onre ma kdn munre 
Ayla m4rantoiu cdrpelut t-uru-viri 
O'^roli munnur relupd ^-enpa, (Na. 61.) 

3, Ptclli-vii tav-v-otu mun-n-uru v-dki-y-tim 
Enai y-uyir d turuvu tirintum 
Uyir~ala vdy-atan mtwolit tiruvayin 

Feyarotu m-orru-mun 'iy-ay-varu m-uyirmey. (ibid. 89.) 
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sake of metre as in ceyva^du (for ceyvatii), the number olmurrdy^ 
imnh 64-2 = 8.^ Since alapetai can come at the beginning, 
the ■ middle and the end of words and since there are: seven 
long vowels, the number of uyir-^alapetai is 7 x 3 = 2H. 


(To be coniinued,) 



1. Kuriyatan mtmna r-dyict-ppulli 

Uyirotu punarntaval I dr an micaiitt* (ibid. 90.) 


2. Icai-keiim moli-muta l-itai-kaiai nilai-netil 

A\apelu m-avarravar r~ina-k~kuril kuri-y-^e, (ibid. 91.) 



THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND THE TAMIL 
ACADEMIES. 


BY 

T. G. Aravamuthan, m.a., b.l., 

Advocate^ Madras. 

{Continued from prige 124 ofVol. V part //.) 

Ill 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's Chronicle of the Sacred 
Sports of Madurai would be dismissed by the sober historian 
as having very little value as raw material for history were it not 
that the work had been designed, obviously, to exalt the fane at 
Madurai above all others dedicated to the lord Siva by making 
its divine denizen the hero of numerous miracles, to make 
Madurai the scene of those miracles and to associate the kings 
of Madurai as closely as possible with the miracles wrought by 
the Lord, — a three-fold purpose which was inspired by the 
circumstances that the city was the capital of the Madurai 
country, that the country was ruled over by the Pandyas and that 
the principal temple of Madurai is esteemed among the holiest 
of south India. It is the chronicler's attempt to associate the 
Pandyas of Madurai with these legends that invests his work 
with some interest to the historian and compels him to look for 
somei strands of history, however fine and difficult of perception, 
in the wearisome web of the chronicler's fancy. 

The chronicle contains very little material which is useful 
to the historian : it does not even proceed on a chronological 
basis. It mentions only eight soverigns of the Pandya line, 
Malayadhvaja/ Tatataka,2 Ugra,^ Datta,^ Vira,^ Murti,® Vara- 
guna^ and Varaguna's son,^ and of these the first three are 
clearly mythical, the fourth and the fifth are shadowy, and 
the last is not even mentioned by name. Two places in the 

1, Legend 3 2. Legend 4 

3. Legend 10 4. Legend 36 

5. Legend 39, and probably Legends 43, 44 also. 

6. Legend 51 7. Legend 48 8, Legend 49 
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Paiidya country are specially mentioned^ Ok! Madurai^;, and' 
Mamvur^^ but very little is said about them. One of the legends' 
discovers a miraculous reason for the river Vaihai flowing along.- 
the outskirts of the city.^ Other legends have been fabricated 
for furnishing plausible explanations of such place-names as- 
Madurai/ Nan-madak-Kudal/ Alavay/ - North Alai^ay/ the 
Serpentj, the Cow and the Bull Mounts/ ' the Boar Mount® ' and- 
the Elephant Mount/® Uttara-kosa-mahgai/^ Kattu-Nalliir-iruffl- 
sirai and Tanic-Sayam^^ ; the chronicler turns etymologist but 
instead of seeking for explanations of the names in linguistic 
facts he weaves frivolous romance round and round the names. 
The chronicler's lack of inventiveness is responsible for the Lord 
figuring in miracles which are tediously monotonous in motif:. 
the Lord gives a board to the Academicians^^ and another to 
Bhadra^^: He gives a purse to Darumi/^ an unfailing purse to a 
Pandya^® and an unfailing bag to another devotee^^ : Manikya- 
vacaka is made to squander his king's monies^^ and a chieftain 
commisioned by his king to raise a force of mercenaries is made 
to do likewise^® : the legends in which the Lord shows His grace 
to some orphan pups/® to a black-bird^^ and to a heron^^ are 
quite similar in conception : in as many as three legends the 
prime motif is metamorphosis^^: if transfiguration has a part to 
play in only one legend/^ the motif of a curse and transformation 
in consequence is found in as many as three.^s 

Many of the miracles narrated in this chronicle fall into 
groups or ' cycles'. Two miracles are intended to establish the 
surpassing holiness of the fane of Madurai by assoGiating Indra 
and his elephant with it 26 in nine the principal figure is practi- 
cally king Sundara who is identified with Lord Sundara of the 
sacred temple of Madurai.27 The minor figures in these miracles 
are a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja/** and his daughter, Tap,taka, 
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who becomes king Sun dara*s consort,^ and Ugra, the son of king 
Sundara by this Pandya princess. Ugra becomes the hero of 
another miracle^ and has a subsidiary place in two others. ^ 
In two miracles the hero is an adept, — but he is none other than 
the Lord Sundara.^ A cycle of seven legends^ clusters round an 
Academy at Madurai: in these the Lord himself occupies the 
centre of the stage and the minor characters are Agastya,® Nak- 
Kiran,^ Kabilan/ Paranar,^ Rudra-Janman,^® Idaik-kadan^^ and 
Darumi. Perhaps, an eighth legend also relates to the Academy, 
for Nak-Kiran seems to figure in it prominently, Two cycles 
of legends relate to two great hymnalists of Tamil Saivism, — 
Manikya-vacakai^ and Jnana-sambandha.i^ We have two more 
cycles,- — one of four miracles relating to Bhadra a bard,i® and 
another of two miracles relating to the children of a boar. 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi has been quite disdainful of 
chronological details. With reference to most of the miracles 
he vouchsafes to us nothing more definite than that they occurred 
^ once upon a time this phrase is as common, indeed, in his 
chronicle as it is in children's tales. Nor does he marshall the 
miracles in chronological order: he narrates them as they come 
to him: he tumbles them out pell mell. Two instances should 
be enough: the Manikya-vacaka cyclei^ is interposed between two 
series of miracles each of which happened ^once upon a time 
two of the miracles of the cycle of Jfiana-sambandha are related 
in the middle of the work20 and the third miracle is relegated 
almost to the end .21 Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was not a 
chronicler of events but a vendor of miracles: to the miracle- 
monger the vagueness of undetermined antiquity has naturally 
a greater fascination than the precision of dated history. 

Still, scattered about in these legends, we have occasional 
hints about the periods to which some of the miracles could be 
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roughly assigned. The ' hints are - few and vague/ and 'when 
closely scanned they prove less useful than they appear at first 
sight Such as they are^ they have to be accepted and turned ■ by 
the historian to such purpose as he can. 

The chronicle makes mention of various potentates and 
peoples: kings like the Cola,^ the C'era,^ the Cedi-raya^ and the 
Kadu-vetti,^ and peoples like the Karnatas,^ the hunters/ the 
gramanas/ the Yavanas^ and the Turks.^ None of them, how- 
ever, is mentioned with that fulness which is necessary for the 
historian: it is impossible, on the strength of these references, to 
determine the sequence of the miracles. 

The chronicler tells us, for instance, that, in the reigns 
of four different Pandyas, the Cola kings invaded the Pandya 
country and advanced upon the capital city of Madurai, and that 
on each occasion the Lord Sundara played a miracle and saved 
the city from falling into Cola hands.^® The only historical 
event of antiquity which could be suggested as affording 
a basis for these legends is the Battle of Kudal (Madurai) of 
which Nak-Kirar, the poet of the Safigam collections, makes 
mention in one of his poems: Palaiyan-Maran defeated Killi- 
Va|avan who had encamped with a large army just outside the 
walls of Kudal. But we can now discover no circumstance 
which would enable us to decide whether Palaiyan-Maran and 
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his victory at the Battle of Kudal are referred to in any of the 
four legends.^ 

At the very start we may decide, for the present purpose, to 
leave wholly of account the numerous legends which contain no 
clue for determining their place in a chronological scheme and 
do not even stand related to some other legend the place of 
which atleast in a system of chronology is beyond cavil. Such 
legends can be shoved in and out as suits the fancy of the chro- 
nicler: they cannot help us to fix either their own sequence or 
the relative positions of the legends between which they are 
thrust in. 2 

The first of the chronological hints is to be found early in 
the chronicle: Siva is said to have played these sports at the 
rate of sixteen in a yuga.^ The yugas being four and the Sports 
being sixty-four, the arithmetic of the chronicler is flawless, but 
we have yet to verify if the Lord was so regular in playing at the 
game of miracles as the arithmetic of the chronicler would 
require. The statement, however, seems clearly to imply that 
the sixty-four miracles were worked out in four successive yugas, 
that is, within the space of a Maha-yuga. 

The scene of all the Sports of the Lord having been- 
Madurai, it follows that the discovery of the linga of the Lord at 
Madurai and the raising of a temple over it^ and the worshipping 
of the linga by Indra’s elephant® must have been the very earliest 
of them. 

The next legend, in the chronicle, is about the birth of a 
princess to a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja,® — a princess who in 

1. There are those who would find only one Nak-Kirar among the 
personalities of the Sangam age and would make him the commentator 
on Iraiyanar’s Ahap-Porul : they assume also, — as is done by others 
as well,— that he was the author of the Pmdik-Kdvai. The con- 
temporary Pandya king of this Nak-Kirar would then be the Nedu- 
Marap of the Pandik-K3mi. But it is surprising that though this 
Nedu-Marap is credited in that poem with numerous victories, the Battle 
of Kndal does not figure among them. It must follow that the Nak- 
Kirar who eulogised the Pandya of the Battle of Kndal is different from 
the Nak-Kirar of the days of Nedu-Marap. 

2. The Legends of this class are Nos, 12-4, 23-5, 31-6, 40-2, 45, 
50,58-9,60,63. 

3. In the section on ‘ The Glory of the City 
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due time became the : consort of the Lord, — but apart from the 
fact that numerous kings are said to have preceded that king 
there is no hint as to the period in which he ioiirished. We 
cannot therefore, presume that chronologically this legend 
followed immediately after the first two miracles. 

To the difficulties which result from the absence of any 
chronological indications whatsoever are added the difficulties 
which flow from the indefiniteness of such chronological hints as 
are given and the further difficulties resulting from the abandon- 
ment of the chronological scheme suggested early in the chro- 
nicle that the miracles were worked out at the rate of sixteen in 
a yuga. A legend which appears late in the chronicle relates to 
the discovery of the temple of Madurai by a human being and 
the determination of the bounds of the city, but these events are 
said to have taken place ' once upon a time We are therefore 
left to depend merely on our own estimate of the probabilities. 
The discovery of the temple having first been made by Indra 
and then by his elephant the next step obviously is its discovery 
by men and the marking out of the city-limits this legend may 
therefore be taken to be the third in chronological sequence. 
From this miracle it must have been a long way indeed to the 
miracle of the re-determination of the ancient limits of the city:^ 
but we find it placed at the dawn of a new age after the close of 
a Brahma-kalpa. Obviously, the earlier legend must stand 
assigned to atleast the Brahma-kalpa which had just then come 
to a close. These miracles must therefore have taken place in 
different Brahma-kalpas and any chronological scheme for the 
miracles must therefore be framed as much in terms of Brahma- 
kalpas as in terms of mere yugas. This is not a solitary instance 
of the miracles being dated expressly in terms of kalpas: the 
legend of the poets Kari and Nari is assigned to an indefinite 
time in an indefinite kalpa^ and the legend of the Lord teaching 
the Vedas to the Rsis is placed at the beginning of the first of 
the four yugas of the fifth Maha-yuga of this Brahma-kalpa.^ 
In these legends the chronicler negatives unequivocally the 
suggestion already referred to, — that all the sixty-four miracles 
were performed within the limits of one Maha-yuga. The only 
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way of reconciling these different statements is to assume 
that in a i\laha-yuga or cycle of four yogas the Lord works out 
the full tale of the sixty-four miracles, and that as Maha-yuga 
succeeds to Maha-yuga the Lord patiently repeats over and over 
again the same sixty-four miracles. However much these 
assumptions might accord with or be necessitated by the tenets of 
certain theological schools, they have no value whatsoever to the 
historian. Nor do the assumptions help us to understand why 
the chronicler should speak of different kalpas when all the 
miracles could be boxed up into one Maha-yuga. Perhaps the 
stanza in which the miracles are sought to be compressed into 
the limits of a cycle of four yugas is after all an interpolation, 
but, even so, the task of the chronologist does not become easier, 
for he has then to go roaming over numerous kalpas in hopes of 
discovering clues which would help to settle the sequence of the 
miracles. We are thus driven again to rely on our sense of 
probabilities for determining the sequence. 

The discovery of the temple and the fixing of the city-limits 
were perhaps followed immediately by the Lord assuming the 
sovereignty of Madurai as king Sundara: the cycle of miracles 
connected with king Sundara^ would then have to be placed 
next after the miracle which, we have already seen, must have 
been the third. 

Immediately after these must be placed the miracle of the 
quelling of the sea, for it happened in the days of Ugra-Pandya, 
the son of king Sundara.^ 

Two other miracles, — the defeat of Indra^ and the over- 
throw of Mount Meru,^ — must, prima facie^ be assigned to this 
same period, the chronicler not having suggested that some one 
other than Ugra-Pandya was the Lord's chosen instrument in 
working out these miracles.^ When, however, the chronicler 
came to the narration of the two legends, he failed to link up 
the former with Ugra® and he made it clear that the latter was 
worked in the days of a decendant of Ugra.^ We are not in a 
position to determine the reasons which induced the 
chronicler to dissociate the miracles from Ugra : pehaps, 
the chronicler took it that the three gifts of the Lord 

1. Legends 3-11 2. Legend 21 3. Legend 44 
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were gifts to Ugra's dynasty and not to Ugra alone and that they 
were not to be exhausted by Ugra. This is not the only difficulty 
in fixing the chronological position of these two miracles. In the 
account of the former miracle we have an incident,— that of 
Nak-Kirar composing the Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-padai ,^ — which 
suggests that the legend may have to be associated with the cycle 
of tales about the Academy and classed chronologically with 
them, but as the incident is not found narrated in some 
of the manuscripts the implied association looks improbable. 
Further, we have a stanza in this canto which imputes this 
miracle to the reign of a Vira-Maran (that is, ‘ Hero-Pandya ’2), 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the word Vira is 
used here as a proper name or as a mere adjective: if it is a 
proper name, the miracle cannot be attributed to the period of 
Ugra-Pandya in the face of a specific ascription to Vira-Maran. 
In connection with another legend too we have a similar doubt 
as to whether it could be attributed to Vira-Pandya,^ but in a 
third legend the poet has made it absolutely clear that he refers 
to a king who bore the name Vira-Maran.^ We are thus forced 
to determine the sequence of the miracles concerning the Acade- 
mies and those which could be referred to the days of Vira- 
Pandya. 

The legend of the quelling of the sea^ closes with two 
interesting stanzas, — the penultimate one chronicling how after 
the victory the Lord had a Hall built for the Academy and how 
he remained in it among the hallelujahs of the poets, and the last 
stanza stating that the first two Academies were housed in that 
Hall and that the ‘future ’ Academy would be on the banks of 
the Ganga — traditionally equated to the Golden Lily Tank in 
the temple of Madurai. Except for this solitary reference to 
three Academies, nowhere else in the chronicle do we find the 
faintest suggestion of more than one Academy: the last stanza 
speaking of the ‘ future ’ Academy becomes very much suspect 
inconsequence. We have already seen that the legend of the 
victory over Indra® contains an account, according to some 
manuscripts, of how Nak-KIran came to compose his Tiru- 
Muruhu-Arrup-padai. The chronological position of this 
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miracle will be determined if only we can arrive at correct 
findings on two questions of fact,—, whether the stanza about the 
three Academies and the stanzas about the composition of the 
Tini-Muruhu-Arriip-padai are genuine, — that is, whether the 
chronicler had three Academies in mind and whether Nak-KIran 
is to be assigned to the period of the miracle of Indra’s defeat. 

If we admit the genuineness of all these stanzas, we admit 
three Academies but we do not know to which of them Nak- 
Kiran belonged: for aught we can gather from this chronicle he 
might have belonged to any one of the three. If we decide 
against the genuineness of all the stanzas, we have evidence of 
only one Academy, but that Academy does not stand related 
chronologically either to the legend of Indra’s defeat or to the 
tale of the composition of Nak-Kiran’s hymn on Muruhan. To 
reject the stanza relating to the three Academies, while accept- 
ing the stanzas about the Tirii-Muruhu-Arriip-padai, would lead 
to the miracle of the victory over Indra being linked up with the 
other legends about the Academy and possibly also with the 
legend of the quelling of the sea. To accept the former and 
reject the latter would lead to the result that while three Acade- 
mies are admitted it is impossible to show that either Nak- 
Kiran’s poetic effort or Indra’s defeat is chronologically related 
to any of the three Academies. 

It may perhaps be worth pointing out at this stage that none 
of these four possibilities squares with the popular beliefs now 
current about the Tamil Academies, based as they are largely on 
the Preface to the Comment on Iraiyanar’s Ahap-Porul. The 
possibility which takes us nearest to the popular beliefs is the 
first, — namely, that all the stanzas are genuine. But, even so, 
there is no reason to allot Nak-Kiran to the last of the Academies 
and there is not even a distant allusion in the Comment on Irai- 
yanar’s Ahap-Porul to the story of the composition of the Tirti- 
Muruhu-Arrup-padai. 

Apart from arguments based on the account of the Acade- 
mies in Iraiyagar’s Ahap-Porul, it must be noted that the stanza 
mentioning the three Academies runs counter to the whole tenor 
of the chronicle: nowhere else does the chronicle contemplate 
more than one Academy. The story of Nak-Kiran composing 
the Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-paddi looks wholly out of place in the 
legend in which it is found embedded in some of the manus- 
cripts: no connection can be traced between this story and the 
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main legend. The circumstance that the stanzas recounting the 
incident are not to be found in some of the manuscripts is... not 
devoid of significance. , Even more significant is the fact that ' 
none. of the later chronicles,— not even that of Param-jydti,— . 
mentions the incident. These considerations compel us to arrive 
at a finding against the genuineness of the stanzas in question. 
They are obviously interpolations by a much later hand. We 
have to conclude that the chronicler had only one Academy in 
mind, that he did not know of three Academies and that he said 
nothing about Nak-Kiran having written the Tiru-^MtiYuhu- 
Atiup-pad ai ov zhoui the circumstances surrounding its com- 
position. 

It follows therefore that from the account of the legend of 
the seal must be omitted the last stanza foreshadowing the 
Academy of the ^ future ' and that from the account of the legend 
of the victory over Indra^ must be excised all reference to Nak- 
Kiran and his hymn. Once the interpolations are removed, it 
becomes patent that the chronicler has let fall no hint, however 
faint, as to the relative chronological positions of the two 
miracles. 

Two circumstances, however, cannot be ignored. Indra^s 
defeat has to stand removed by some distance of time from the 
overthrow of Mount Meru,^ a miracle which has been specifically 
assigned by the chronicler to the days of a descendant of Ugra.^ 
It is impossible to find for the former miracle a place lower 
down, as will be evident from the discussion that follows. The 
limits being thus fixed, we cannot do better than place Indra's 
defeat^ immediately after the quelling of the sea.® 

If we assumed that in the legend of the victory over Indra^ 
the chronicler used the word Vira as a noun and not as an 
adjective, we shall have to associate with it the two other legends 
allotted to the reign of a Vira-Pandya, — namely, the legend of 
the general who misapplied military funds to building temples® 
and the legend of the Lord doling out water to soldiers engaged 
in a fierce battle.^ But the assumption being unwarranted, the 
sequence is not establishe d. 
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We may now ask ourselves what the position is of the 
miracles dated in the different kalpas. The legend of the poets 
Kari and Nari^ may be placed among the earlier of them, and 
the miracle of the redetermination of the bounds of Madurai 
may come next as it is placed at the dawn of a new kalpa.2 The 
miracle of the rsis being taught the Vedas^ is located early in 
the kalpa now current; so, just immediately before it we may 
place the legend of the overthrow of Mount Meru:^ this arrange- 
ment removes the miracle sufficiently from the days of Ugra- 
Pandya, 

The account of the quelling of the sea^ would seem to con- 
tain another chronological hint: in the penultimate stanza we are 
told that Ugra built a Hall for the Academy. In the first legend® 
of the Academy-cycle we learn that the Academicians desired to 
be seated in due order in the Hall of the Academy and that when 
they obtained the board which could sense poetry they laid it in 
the middle of the Hall. The miracles of this cycle must there- 
fore be later than the miracle on the conclusion of which the 
Hall of the Academy was built. How much later the miracles 
must be cannot now be easily determined: that Ugra built a 
Hall for an Academy cannot lead us to the inference that Nak- 
Kiran and his contemporaries belonged to his age. In one of 
the legends of the Academy-cycle, — that of Idaik-kadan,’ — the 
Lord is said to have deserted His temple and betaken Himself to 
a place north of it which came to be called North Alavay: it 
follows then that the temple which the Lord temporarily deserted 
must have already been known as Alavay. The name Alavay, 
as has been already noticed, had come to be applied to Lord 
Sundara’s permanent habitat, in the legend of a serpent helping 
a Pandya to rediscover the limits of Madurai.® We have there- 
fore to assign the legends of the cycle of the Academy,® or, at 
any rate, the legend of Idaik-kadan,i® to aperiod later than the 
one in which the name Alavay arises.ii 

One of the picturesque figures of the Academy is Rudra- 
Janman, and the circumstances which led to his birth are set out 
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in a legend,! , This legend, .foreshadowing as' it does .t.he advent, 
of Rudra-janman, must be earlier than the legends. dealing, with 
the Academy: and as we know of no miracle which could, .be.: 
placed earlier i,n . this, kalpa we may rank this legend ne.xt in ' 
order of time to the legend of the .rsis being taught the Vedas,^ 

111 the first of the legends^ of the Manikya-vacaka cycle, the 
Hall of the Academy is mentioned among the principal buildings 
of .Madurai: the legends of this cycle must therefore be dated 
later than those of the Academy. ^ 

That some other miracles, however, came between the two 
cycles seems to be evident. 

Another of the interesting personalities sketched in the 
Chronicle is Jnana-sambandha.^ The chronicler makes him out 
to have been a contemporary of Vagisa or Tiru-Navukku-Arasu,^ 
w^ho has referred, in one of his numerous hymns, ^ to the legend 
of the Lord securing a purse of gold for Darumi.^ This legend, 
and, therefore, the other legends with which it forms a cycle, — 
the cycle of the Academy,^ — must be earlier than ]5ana-sam- 
bandha. But in the last of the Manikya-vacaka legends!® the 
chronicler makes the Pandya king who was Manikya-vacaka's 
master allude to a miracle performed by Siva for the saint Sirui- 
tondar.!! This saint is said to be referred to by JSana-sam- 
bandha!2 one of his hymns as his contemporary, !3 The 
legends of the Jnana-sambandha cycle must therefore be placed 
before those of the Manikya-vacaka cycled^ 
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The chronicler assigns two of the miracles to the kali yiiga — 
that of a C51a king being consigned to a watery graved and 
that of Varaguna being given a peep into the world of Siva.^ 
They maiy therefore be ranked among the latest of the Sports, 
Another of the legends being dated in the reign of Varaguna's 
son, 3 it may be placed next in chronological sequence. 

In working out this sequence we have confined ourselves 
to a consideration of the materials found in the Chronicle,^ The 
order of a few more of the legends might be determined if we 
took note of some facts not contained between the two covers of 
the Chronicle, — ■ facts of history the chronology of which is fairly 
well settled, — but for our present purpose, it is unnecessary to 
embark on that enquiry. We have succeeded in bringing no 
more than thirty-live out of the sixty-four legends into this 
chronological sequence and there can be no concealing the fact 
that our deductions are based more on a consideration of por- 
babilities than of fully verified facts.^ 



1. Legend 46 (32) 2. Legend ^8 3. Legend 49 

L Except where mention is made of Darumi being referred to by 
Tiru-Navukku-Arasu in one of his hymns. The chronicler refers in the 
legends of the Manikya-vacaka cycle to the various hymns composed by 
Manikya-vacaka. It is not therefore inappropriate to settle the sequ- 
ence of one of the legends by reference to the hymn of Tiru-Navukku- 
Arasu. 

5, When revising the proofs I notice that I could have emphasised 
my contention about the chronological ineptitudes of Perum-Parrap- 
Puliyur Nambi by drawing attention, in due place, to the fact that the 
reign of Ugra-Pandya is said to have extended over a period of sixteen 
years of the gods (Legend 11, st. 4). ^ 
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IV 

.The chronicle of Param-jy5ti' narrates sixty-four legends 
most of which are almost identical in tenor with those... narrated 
by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, Some miracles chroniclecl, by 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyiir Nambi are omitted by Param-jyoti, and 
some others are split into distinct miracles^^ and many of the 
legends are told with considerable variations. 

A distinctive feature of Param-jyoti's chronicle requires 
special mention: the miracles are narrated by him in strictly 
chronological sequence and not in the haphazard fashion of 


1. TABLE showing the Legends of PARAM-JYOTI corresponding 
to the Legends of PERUM-PARRAP-Puliyur Nambi. 


PPPN 

PJ 

PPPN PJ 

PPPN PJ 

PPPN PJ 

PPPN PJ 

1 

1 

13 

20 

26 

22 

38 

63 

51 

— 

2 

2 

14 

21 

27 

58 

39 

30 

52 

— 

3 

4 

15 

51 

28 

59 

40 

31 

53 

3 

4 

5 

16 

52 

29 

60 

41 

39 

54 

41 

5 

6 

17 

53 

30 

61 

42 

33 

55 

42 

6 

7 

18 

54 

31 

23 

43 

35 

56 

43 

7 

8 

19 

55 

32 

24 

44 

14 

57 

:44 

8 

9 

20 

56 

33 

25 

45 

36 

58 

45 

9 

10 

21 

13 

34 

26 

46 

37 

59 

46 

10 

11 

22 

57 

35 

27 

47 

49 

60 

47 

11 

12 

23 

32 

36 5 

28 

48 

40 

61 

15 

12 ( 

' 18 

24 

34 

( 

.29 

49 

50 

62 

64 

i 

. 19 

25 

17 

37 

62 

50 

38 

63 

48' 
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16 

TABLE 

showing 

the 

Legends of 

Perum Parrap-Pulivur 


Nambi corresponding to the legends of Param-Jyoti. 


PJ 

PPPN 

PJ PPPxN 

PJ PPPN 

PJ PPPN 

PJ 

PPPN 

,.T, : 

1 

14 

44 

27 

35 

40 

48 

53 

17 

'■',2: 

2 

15 

61 

28 ' 

Ua 

41 

54 

54 

18 

^3 , 

.53 

16 

64 

29 . 

^36 

42 

55 

55 

19 

4,.: 

3 

17 

■ 25 : 

30 

39 

43 

56 

56 

20 

5 

4 

181 


31 

40 

44 

57 

57 

22 

6 

'.''"'A' 

19j 

12 

32 

23 

45 

58 

58 

27 

7 

6 

20 

13 

33 

42 

46 

59 

59 

28 

8 

7 

21 

14 

34 

24 

47 

60 

60 

29 

9 

8 

22 

26 

35 

43 

48 

63 

61 

30 

10 

9 

23 

31 

36 

45 . . 

49 

47 

62 

37 

11 

10 

24 

32 

37 

46 

50 

49 

63 

38 

12 

11 

25 

33 

38 

50 

51 

15 

64 

62 

13 

21 

26 

34 

39 

41 

52 

16 
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Perum-Parrap-Puliyfir Nambi. In narrating each legend Param- 
jyoti takes care to mention the name ofthe Pandya king in 
whose reign each miracle is assumed to have been worked/ and 
he records, almost invariably, the relationship which that king 
bore to his predecessor and successor: it is thus possible to 
deduce from his chronicle a full succession-list of the Pandya 
dynasty and also a chronological scheme showing the order in 
which the miracles were performed by the Lord.^ 


L KINGS OF MADURAI 


(According to Param-jyoti^s 
I BOOK OF MADURAI 


01 

Krta Yuga 

1,1 21 

1 

Kula-Sekhara 

3 

2 

Malaya-dhvaja 

.4 

3 

Tatataka md» \ 

5-12 

4 

Sundara ) 

5 


13-15 

6 

Vira 

16 

7 

Abhiseka 

17, 182 


II BOOK OF KUDAL 

7 

AbMseka 19,2 20,3 21 

8 

Vikrama 

22, 23 

9 

Raja-sekhara4 

24 

10 

Kuiottuiiga 

25-27 

11 

Ananta-guna^ 

28, 29 

12 

Kula-bhnsaixa 30-32, 33,^ 34, 

133 Rajendra 

35,3 362 

14 

Rajesa 


15 

Raja-gambhira 


16 

Pandya- vamsa-dipa 


17 

Purandara-jit 



18 Pandya-vamsa-pataka 

19 Sundare§a-pada-sekhara 37, 

38,S 39 

203 Vara-guna 40, 41, 42 2 43 
213 Raja-raja 44, 45,^ 46^ 

22 Su-gima or Citra-meru 47, 8 
III BOOK OF TIRU-ALAVAY 

23 Citra-ratha 

24 Citra-bhnsana 

25 Citra-dhvaja 

26 Citra-varma 


Tiru-Vilaiyadal Purdnam^ 

21 Citra-sina 

28 Citra-vikrama 

29 Raja-martaiida 

30 Raja-cSdamani 

31 Raja-sardula 

32 Opvija) Raja-Kulottama 

33 Ayodana-pravina 

34 Raja-kunjara 

35 Para-raja-bhayadkara 

36 Ugra-sena 

37 Satrun-jaya 

38 Bhima-ratha 

39 Bhi ma-parakrama 

40 Pratapa-martanda 

41 Vikrama'kanjiika 

42 Samara-kolahala 

43 Atula-vikrama 

44 Atula-kirti 

45 Kirti-bhusana 

Pralaya (The Flood) 

463 Vamsa-sekhara 49-51 

473 Varnsa-cudamani alias 

Campaka 52, 53, 54^, 55^ 

48 Pratapa-surya 

49 Vamsa-dhvaja 

50 Ripu-mardana 

51 Cola-vamsantaka 

52 Cera-vamsatitak^ 

53 Pandya-vamsesa 

54 Vamsa-siromani 

55 Paiidya-isvara 

56 Kuia-dhvaja 

57 Vamsa-bhusana 


^ No king’s name mentioned. 

^No king’s name mentioned, but the context requires the Sport to be so assigned. 
^The relationship of this king to the previously named king is not mentioned, but 
this king is clearly the previous king’s immediate successor. 

In all other cases, each king is the son of hts predecessor (No. 3 is a queen and is 
the daughter of No. 2. No. 4 is Siva himself#) 

^Contemporary of Karikala-Cola# , ^Contemporary of Sri*Rama. 
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For our present purpose it is unnecessary to describe or 
summarise Param-jyoti’s chronicle at length,^ nor even is it 
necessary to set out how far each of his sixty-four legends differs 
from those of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: it should be 
enough to point out the extent to which variations appear in the 
accounts of the legends relating to the Academies, 

The fifty-first legend in Param-jyoti’s chronicle states that 
when Varasa-sekhara Pandya was king, Brahma performed ten 
asvamedha sacrifices ai Benares, and that accompanied by his 
consorts Sarasvati, Savitri and Gayatri, he went to the Ganges 
for a bath. Sarasvati having tarried on the way listening to the 
ravishing music of a Vidyadhara lady, Brahma took his bath 
along with his other two wives. Sarasvati remonstrating 
vehemently with Brahma for not having waited for her, he 
pointed out to her that she was the party at fault and he laid on 
her the curse that she shall expiate her presumption by endless 
births in the world in human form. On Sarasvati submitting 
that it was too hard a lot for Brahma's consort, Brahma was 
mollified, and he said, ‘ Out of the fifty-one Primary Letters 
making up your body, the forty-eight from a to ha shall be born 
as forty-eight scholars: the Lord of Alavay (wherein dwell the 
three Tamils), being the Lord of even the letter a which associates 
with all the other letters and transmutes them according to their 


5'8 

Soma-cudamani 


66 

Vikrama-bahu 

59 

Kuia-cudamani 


67 

Parakrama-bahu 

60 

Raja-cudamani 


68 

Su-ratha 

51 

BMpa-cudamani 


69 

Kunkiima 

62 

Kuleia 

56 

70 

Karpura 

63 

Ari-mardana 

572, 58, 592 , 

71 

Kaninya 



60, 61 

72 

Puruftottama 

64 

Jagan-natha 


73 

&tru-sadana 

65 

Vira-baha 


74 

Kubja aims Simdara 62-64 


1. Summaries will be found in the following publications : 
W, Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in the Tamil Language, 
(1835), i. 53-192 ; H. H. Wilson, in JR AS, 0836), iii. 199-242 ; and in 
The Mackenzie Collection, a Descriptive Catalogue (Madras Reprint, 
1882), 45-7, 208-9 ; J. H. Nelson. The Madura Country, iii. 1-55 ; E. H. 
'BiodkeStia Madras Review (.1900) vi. 61-66, 143-153, 253-265, (1901) 
vii. 82-93. ■ 

Succession Tables will be found in the following ; W, Taylor, 
op cit., passim ; R. Sewell, Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas- 
ties of South India, (1884), ii. 214-221 ; Sir W. Elliott, Coins of Southern 
India, (1886) 128-3 ; M. Seshagiri-Sastri, Literature, 

M 27 
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respective characteristics, will take the shape of a scholar, ascend 
and occupy the gem-set seat in the Academy, become the forty- 
ninth scholar, stand in the heart (of each of the other forty- 
eight), reveal the truth to them and protect their poesy'. The 
forty-eight letters were accordingly born as human beings : they 
became deeply versed in many branches of learning: they criti- 
cally studied Sanskrit and the eighteen other languages and they 
attained an unrivalled mastery of Tamil. They wore not only 
gem-set jewels but also the holy a: they covered them- 

selves with holy ashes: they worshipped Siva with not only their 
strings of hymns but with garlands of fragrant flowers. Having 
gone from land to land vanquishing rivals they came to the 
fertile country watered by the Porunai (Tamraparnl) and 
advanced towards Madurai, the city blessed by the sceptre of the 
Pandya. The Lord appeared as a great scholar and asked them 
who they were: the forty-eight replied that they were scholars 
and were going to the land of the Porunai. The scholar invited 
the forty-eight to Madurai to worship the Lord, took them to 
Madurai and made them worship the Lord Sundara and then 
vanished. The Lord descending from on high, the scholars 
worshipped Him again and lauded Him in strings of psalms, 
and then went up to the Pandya king. Convinced that the 
forty-eight were patterns of scholarship and rectitude, the king 
loaded them with presents and built for them a Hall of Academy 
to the north-west of the temple of the Lord. Scholars who were 
natives of the land, jealous at the favours thus heaped on the 
forty-eight Academicians, engaged in disputations with them but 
were completely vanquished: scholars of other lands too were 
easily worsted. The Academicians then went up to the Lord who 
was the author of the Original Treatise and said, ‘ Many are they 
who come to us and engage us in disputations: so give unto us 
an Academical board with which we might weigh their scholar- 
ship ’. The Lord appeared before them in the guise of a scholar 
and, holding out a board to them, said, ‘ Here is a board two 
spans square: it is stainless like your intellects keen: it has 
magical qualities: for every one who is hoary with learning like 
you it will grow a cubit and afford a seat: thus will it be a 
measuring yard '. The forty-eight went round the temple with 
the- board, entered the Academy and, setting the board down, 
worshipped it: Nak-Kirar then seated himself on it; and Kabilar 
and Para^ar followed him, and after them the rest of the Acadc- 
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micians, and the Board kept growing till it accommodated all of 
them. The. forty-eight engaged themselves in , literary 
tions. Their works were so uniform in the wealth and the 
richness of thought^ in the maturity of expression and in the 
graces of poesy that hard indeed was it to distinguish the work of 
one poet from that of another, and in course of time differences 
arose among the forty-eight about the authorship of the respec- 
tive pieces. The Lord then appeared before them, examined the 
various works and allotted them among the forty-eight with 
unerring accuracy. The forty-eight were so grateful that they 
invited the Lord to join them in the Academy and He acceded 
graciously to the request. While these forty-nine were engaged 
in further literary activities, Vamsa-sekhara had his son Vamsa- 
cudamani crowned and then he departed this life. In this chro- 
nicle the legend closes here: it contains nothing whatsoever 
about Iraiyanar's work on PoruL 

The next legend tells how Vamsa-cudamani made provision 
for a garden where flowers could be grown for the Lord Sundara 
and also a garden where campaka flowers could be raised for the 
Lord, how the Pandya had the Lord decked with campaka 
flowers and how in consequence the Lord came to be called 
Campaka-Sundara and the king came to be called Campaka 
Pandya. Then follows the story of Darumi obtaining the purse 
of gold, with some variations from the tale as narrated by Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. None of the deviations is of any 
importance except that the question propounded to Nak-Kirar 
about the fragrance of a lady's tresses refers to the tresses of 
Nak-KIrar's patron deity Nana-pum-kodat of Kalahasti and not 
to those of Gauri or Cit-puspa-kesi of Madurai. 

The next legend narrates how Nak-KIrar was helped out of 
the tank by the Lord : the only variation of importance is that 
the poems sung by Nak-Kirar to mollify the Lord were not only 
the andddi on Kailasa and Kalahasti but also the poems known 
as the Kdbap‘Pirasddam^ the Perum-Deva-Pdni and the Tiru- 
Elu-kurru~iriikkai . 

In the next legend we have the tale of Kiran being taught 
grammar: the only additions of note are that Agastya is said to 
have been accompanied by his wife Loparaudra when he went 
on his southern expedition and when he appeared before the 
Lord in response to the summons to teach grammar to Nak- 
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Kirar, and that the Treatise taught by the Lord to Agastya and 
then by the Lord to Nak-Kirar was the Original Treatise. 

In the following legend we have the story of Rudra- 
Janman, but the version in this work differs in a few essential 
particulars from that adopted by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: 
the scholars composed poems and not commentaries on Iraiya- 
nar's grammar; the Lord had to adjudicate on the merits of the 
poems and not the commentaries: the mute youth bore no name: 
his parents were known as Dhanapati and Gunasalini : nothing is 
said of his being §aravana-Guha: the Academicians seated him 
on the academical board and not on a lion-throne. 

In the next legend, that of Idaik-kadan, the only two 
important additions are that there was a long inteiwal between 
Campaka-Pandya and Kulesa-Pandya, the king of the times of 
Idaik-kadan, that a number of kings ruled over the Pandya 
country in the interval and that Kulesa was well versed in both 
literature and grammar. 



THE TAITTIRIYASARVANUKRAMANI' OF YASKA*^ 


BY 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, m. a., D. Phil., (Oxon.) 

Reader in Sanskrit f University of Madras. 

Till now, only one work of Yaska was known and that is the 
Nirukta, Wherever there is a reference to Yaska, it was taken as 
a reference to the author of the Nirukta. There are many refer- 
ences to Yaska in the Brhaddevata. Many of them cannot be 
traced to the Nirukta; many of them are opposed to the state- 
ments in the Nirukta. Yet no one has shown that there might 
be another Yaska, or another work of Yaska. 

Recently I came across a work"^ which gives a large number 
of quotations from the Sarvamukramani of the Taittiriyasamhita 
by Yaska. No such work was known till now. The Sarvanii- 
kramani of the Vajasaneyisamhita by Katyayana alone is known 
and not of the Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska. None of these quota- 
tions is traceable to the Sarvanukramani of the Vajasaneyisanihita. 

There is a reference to Yaska in Pihgala's Chandassiitras.^' 
This reference is traceable to its source through one of the 
quotations found in the work which I came across.^ I give 
below all the quotations from the Sarvanukramani of the 
Taittiriyasarnhita by Yaska found in this work. 





^ This paper was announced to be read at the 18th session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in September, 
1931. But as I could not proceed to attend the Congress, I did not 
submit the paper. 

1. A Commentary on the Chandas portion of the Nidana-sitras 
by Hrsikesa alias Petta-sastrin. 

2. Pingala^s chandas. HI. 30 (B. I. Ed.) 

3. Cf. quotation No. 9, below. 
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3|tcTn% 11^ 

5ra§5% ^iitcn if 

3- q«TII — 3n iT^l8[R?TP?I: SIRTO^ 

*l{^ ^ 21^ fi ^ I # 11^ 

cT^PIT — S fSig^cTPH ^ I 11^ 

5. qi^grefejioteqi#?! — gH%?(jrR: m tlK- 

I ^ 11^ 

ci^ cTce^iS^Hofifcn — ||^ 
cTcOf cTcR^IgsfjijaftWiR: — ^R5n^ia[^«ITTfST^ 

I # if 

s* wi q#rg^3^f>pfi[^R: — tpft% §K?ii^: 

q^iT I 11^ 

9- cKii cRe^?3^notr^^ 

I 3^if^'r ?r I it 11“ 

10- 3n^t 5i?r«ii 

cniB^; I ft ||“ 

* The metre is defective. 

1. Page 22 in the Adyar Library Transcript XXXVIII, H. 17. 

2. 3id. p.2Z. 

3. 3id.p.S9. 

4. Taittiriyabrahmana. 3.7.14.4. The third pada has only eight 
syllables. 

5. Adyar Library Transcript p. 61. 

6. 3id. p. 109. 

7. 3id. p. 118, 

8. 3id. p. 133. 

9. 3id. p. 140. 

10. Pingala quoted above, n. 2. p. 215. 

11. Adyar Library Transcript p. 142. 

12.3id.p.H9. 
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«?«n cTc??^§^ 01(^H;; — qsq-f | ||2 

13. cfcgq^qfqoftqiR: — ecT:- 
'1%: I it iP 

14. — gti %fiT7ltcn i # n'^ 

15. qsqf — 3f^^q%^cqi^ |f %% 

^ ^ P 

16. q^gqfgqwoqiq — §:[^|tR^^SSF^I^ Sf^cft 3ql^- 

'flcft I gifq %tt I ft Ip 

1 7 . cT|^ 'i^^eqis^iqofificrT — ^ spicft 
5^11%^ I it ip 

18. q«?If ^cg^IgqiqottqjRj—i^^q^qigrRj^rqij^q^ 

it if 

In 1, 2, 4 and 5, Yaska is mentioned as the author of the 
Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 3, 8, 10, 14, 15 and 17 there 
is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda; 
but it is not specified who the author is. In 16, there is a refer- 
ence to the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 
and 18 there is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani 
of “that” (?FI.). And in 9, there is mention of Yaska as the 
author of the Sarvanukramani of “that ” (^). In all these 

cases refers to the Taittiriya-sakha, as in all the seven cases 
the Taittiriya-sakha is mentioned in the immediately preceding 
passage, as : — 

1. Adyar Library Transcript p. 149. 

2. /did. p. 156. . 

3. Ibid. p. 157. 

4. Ibid.-p.lSi. 

5. Ibid. p. 179. 

6. 732fl?. p. 183. 

7. 7324?. p. 191. 

8. Ibid. p. 201. 
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tq^ fcqif: I 

qqif ciceqJ3qwafmo 

From 16, it is found that Yaska knew the works of iSauiiaka. 
The statement of Yaska in 9 — according to Kraustuki, it is 
Skandhogrivi; it may be Urobrhati also — is referred to by 
Pihgala^, 

The above quotations are found in the Adyar Library copy^ 
of Petta-sastrin's work mentioned in para 2 supra. 

In the introductory stanzas^ which Madhavabhatta, son of 
Vehkatarya, adds to the various Adhyayas in his Bhasya of the 
Rg-veda, he mentions Yaska and some of the references cannot 
be traced to the Nirukta. The references are: — 

L cqpg 3iq I 

2. 1^4 =q JiqT%f^qf3 | 

cT^ if 

There are many references to Yaska in the Brhaddevata. 
I give below all the references, with my own remarks — 

This quotation follows the questions — 

I Various opinions are given. %^TfiT: and then the 

above quotation follows. Here Yaska is contrasted with the 
Nairuktas. The view ascribed to Yaska is not found in the 
Nirukta. 

2. ffi% 1® 


1. Adyar Library Transcript p. 201. 

2. Cf. quotation above, n. 2. p. 215. 

3. XXXIV. A. 1. There is a transcript in Devanagari. XXXVIll. 
H. 17 to which the above references are given. 

4. These Karikas are being published by me from the University 
of Madras. 

5. Karika. V. i, 28. 

6. Karika. VII. V, 9. 

7. I. 26. 
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Here it is said that the word was explained by 

Yaska as two words in Rg-veda X, 27-22. But there is nothing 
in the Nirukta to justify the criticism. 3RJTPT is the 

explanation of Yaska in the Nirukta^. 

This has reference to Rg-veda I. 22. 1 — 4. Yaska says 
nothing about these Rks in the Nirukta. 

Here Yaska is said to have explained as IrS. There 

is nothing in the Nirukta to suggest such an opinion for Yaska, 

the author of the Nirukta. This is his explanation; 1 

1 § I #: anfeJl: | 4 . This corresponds to 

what Brhaddevata gives just before the opinion assigned to 
Yaska: 

IJIRftft I® 

This is the opinion which Brhaddevata ascribes to the com- 
mentators. And then the opinion of Yaska is given; — 

5^# msa 3 I 

This does not agree with Nirukta, 

5. 

This is with reference to Rg-veda V. 42. 14, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

6 . ^ f 

This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 65. 10-12, which are 
not explained in the Nirukta. 

7. 311^; #1% msfi: f 

1 . II. 6. : 

2. III. 100. 

: : 3. V. 8. ; • 

■ 4. X. 40. 

5. V. 8. 

6. V, 40. 

7. VI. 87. 

8. VII. 38. 
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This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 36. 32-14, which are 
not considered in the Nirukta. 

8. 3Pc4 1^ 

Here, Rg-veda X. 59. 4 is assigned to Nii'rti. The next is 
assigned to Asuniti :■ — 

Then we find in the Brhaddevata the statement: — 

The last pada in Rg-veda X. 59. 6 is: — 

iasqr m | 

According to the statement in the Brhaddevata, Yaska 
assigns this pada to Aniimati . But this stanza is not explained 
in the Nirukta. 

9 . ^ |4 

This is with reference to Rg-veda X, 95. Yaska says no- 
where in Nirukta that this is a Samvadasukta. 

10. |5 

This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 161, which is not 
noticed in the Nirukta. 

11- ^qicR3 I 

arp^fl cT^: 11^’ 

This may be compared with Yaska’s statement: — 

12. ^ ^ gfWJT f 

Yaska assigns this mantra to Sarasvati as a River. His 
words in the Nirukta are: — 

1. VII. 93. 

2. VII. 92. 

3. VII. 93. 

4. VII. 153. 

5. VIII, 65. 

6. 11.132. 

7. XII. to, 

8. II, 137. 

9. 11.23. 
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etc, etc.i 

13. jpqa Jf g 

Yaska says in the Nimkta : — f 

14. 1'^ 

This may be compared with the words of Nirukta:— 

=flf^ anf^: 

15. ^ ^ SIWRIJ; 

This is with reference to Rg-veda I. 132.6. This is not 
noticed in the Nirukta. 

16. 

This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 91, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

17. I* 

In the Nirukta we read:*”" 

18 . |10 

This is with reference to the expression’ll^: I 

In the Nirukta we read:— ^ | 

qsgq; |“ Here Yaska does not 

give his own opinion. We may assume that he accepts the 
explanation of Aupamanyava. But the statement of Brhad* 
devata is quite different. Accordingto Brhaddevata the opinion: 
ft'tKMSIflf is held by Sakatayana, and Yaska holds the 

opinion: ligwn; W »F5?I1 frtw i“ 

1. II. 24. 

2. Ill, 76. 

3. X. 36. 

4. III. 102. 

5. V. 24. 

6. IV. 4. 

7. VI. 107, 

8. VII. 7. 

9. XII.IO. 

10. VIL69. 

11. III. 8. 

12. VII. 69. 

13. VII. 68. 
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But in the Nirukta, Yaska gives this as the opinion of 
"some ’* (ijflj). ^ ^ 

19 . : 

This maybe compared with, the statement in. the Nirukta: 

pjjt I 51^1^%^ t 

Thus it will be found that out of the nineteen^ I'eferences in 
the Brhaddevata to Yaska, only a very few has any correspond- 
ence to the Nirukta. Many of them can have no place in the 
Nirukta and some of them are in contradiction to the statements 
in the Nirukta. It is quite possible that most of these references 
are to the Sarvanukramani of the ■ Taittiriyasatnhita by Yaska 
from which Petta Sastrin quotes. 

I must here add that the difficulty in correlating the 
references to Yaska found in the Brhaddevata with Yaska’s 
Nirukta has already bee.n recognised by Macdonell in his edition 
of the Brhaddevata. Skold has dealt with the point more ela- 
borately in his book on Nirukta and he confesses that he has not 
been more fortunate in solving the difficulty. He suggests that 
the references rnay be to another, recension of the Nirukta. 

There is a Sarvanukramani for the Atreyasakha of the 
Yajurveda, which has been noticed by Max Muller in his History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature^. Yaska is mentioned here as one 
of the !^sis through whom this Sakha was handed down®. This 
Sarvanukramani (published in Indische Studien Voi. III. by 
Weber) is different from the work of Yaska from which Petta 
Sastrin is quoting. 


1. V. 11. 

2. X. 23. 

3. I have ignored one reference. 

4. p. 222. 

5. Ibid p. 223. 
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A’nNALS OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

VOL. XI. PARTS ii TO iv. 

1. The place of the Aryasaiyas and Prailiyasamutpada in 
Hhmymm and Mahdydna: Dr. Nalinaksa Dutt, Ph. D. (CaL)/D. 
Litt. ■(Loud.). 

2. Slow progress of Islam power in Ancient India: Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, m.a., Ph. D. — Part 11. The author concludes 
his article in this no., summarising the reasons why the Muham- 
madans could not establish an Islam empire over the country, 

3. Sdniaraksiia's reference to Ktinidrila^s aiiacks on 
Sdmaniabhadra and Akalahkadeva: Dr. K. B. Pathak, B. a., 
Ph. D. 

4. V. S. Sukthamkar continues his ^ Epic studies \ in his 
second instalment—' Further Text-critical notes*. 

5. A peep into Ancient Indian Sociology: Dr. R. Sham 
Sastri. 

6. BengaVs contribution to Samskri Literature: Chinta- 
haran Chakravarti, m.a. In this " choronological frame- work ” 
the author, divides the literary history of Bengal into five periods, 
the Pre-Pala period, the Pala period, the Sena period, the 
Muhammadan period and the British period. The author 
mentions Sandhyakara Nandin's Ramacarita as the only Kavya 
work of the Pala dynasty. It may be mentioned here that 
another Kavya of the same name, by Abhinanda was produced in 
the same age and published by Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, in the Gaekwads' Oriental Series. 

7. Epic studies: V. S. Suktamkar. Part III. 

8. * The Grammar of the Glia — A vindication: B. N. 
Krishnamurthi Sarma. A criticism of Prof. V. K. Rajvade's 
article on the Gita that it could not be regarded as one of. the 
best poems of the world. 

9. Proof of Possession under the Smrtis: Dr. Amareswar 
Thakiir M.A., Ph. D. 

10. Dravidian culture: Dr. R. Sham Sastri, B. A., Ph. D. 
The author draws a true picture of the religious and social life 
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of the Vedic Aryans, in order to clarify the issues connected with 
the theory of the bifurication of the Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures, 

¥ol. XIL 

. . 1. Forms oj Government in Ancient India: Dr, R. Sham 
Sastri, 

2. Economical Philosophy of the Ancient Indians: Dr. R. 
Sham Sastri. 

3. Was Katiisa a Sceptic f: Prof. K.M. Shembaronekar, M,A, 
This article refers the theory that Kaiitsa was heterodox and 
establishes his orthodoxy. 

4, Historical data in the Drama ^ Katimudlmahoisma' : 
K. P. Jayaswal, A. This enthusiastic article extracts these 
theories out of the drama Kaumudimahotsava, published in the 
Daksina Bharati Sanskrit Series, The theories are — 

a. Kisorika is the name of the authoress of this drama, 

b. In style, this drama belongs to the School of Bhasa, though 
chronologically, it is nearer Kalidasa's time than that of Bhasa, 

c It is earlier than Visakhadatta's Mudra-Raksasa. 

d. This drama restores a missing link in Gupta History. 

5. Apotheosis in the Rg-veda. The Rbhus: (continued 
from Vol, VIII, p, 182): Sitanath Pradhan. 

6, Sankara on the limit of empirical knowledge: Satindra* 
kumar Mukerji, M.A. 

7, DharmakiriTs Trilaksana Heiu : Dr. K, B. Pathak. 

8, Indian Studies, No, 2, Aryan Immigration into Eastern 
India: D. R. Bhandarkar. 

9. Kumdrilals verses attacking the Jain and Buddhistic 
notions of an Omniscient Being: Dr. K. B. Pathak, 

10, The problem of knowledge and the four Schools of Later 
Buddhism: Durgacaran Chatterji. 

11. Jinendrabudhhi, Kaiyata and Haradaita: Dr, K, B, 
Pathak. The author establishes that Kaiyata is to be assigned 
to the close of the 11th century and Haradatta to the 13th 
century, 

. The Arctic Regions in ike RgWeda: D. R. Mankad, M.A. 
The author refutes the statements of Dr. Das in his Rg- Vedic 
India'Und tries to prove that the Vedic people were definitely 
acquainted with the circumpolar regions^ 
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Indian Antiouary. 

1931 January' — August. 

1. Dravidic Miscellany: L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, B.L. 

2. On the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars: Sir George 
A, Grierson, in April, June and August isssues. 

3. A Note on the Ten plays of Bhasa: R. T. Jatagirdar, M.A. 
The author classifies 10 of the so called Bhasa dramas into 2 
groups the first group being earlier and the latter group being 
imitative. He also grants that the Svapna, Pratijfia and 
Pratima natakas are the works of one and the same author. 

4. Possible origin of the Caste system in India: Biren 
Bonerjea. D. Litt. (Paris.) In this instalment, the writer 
defines caste and considers the ^ Occupational/ ^ Somatological ' 
and^Totemic' theories of the origin of caste in India. The 
article is continued in the April number and the author con- 
cludes his thesis in the May number with the statement—^ caste 
is not an Anthropological Division, but is the outcome of primi- 
tive superstitions.' 

5. The staging of the Viddhasdlabhanjikd: Dasarath 
§arma, M.a. The author says that the drama was staged at the 
Court of Keyura Varsa Yuvarajadeva I, the Cedi ruler. 

6. Date of Kautilya's Artha Sdstra: Pran Nath. D. Sc., 
Ph. D. The author places the work between 484 and 510 A. D. 

7. A Btiddhisi par ailed to the Avinidraka Story: A 
Venkatasubbiah. 

8. The name of the KharosthT Script: jean Pr Zyluski. 

9. Pfdyascitia or ike Hindu ideas of the expiation of Sin: 

Biren Bonner jea.^ ^ 


Indian Historical quarterly. 

1930.-:vol. VI. :Nos.,l~4.. ' ' 

1, The machinary of Administration in the KautiUya: Dr. 
Narendranath Law. 

2. Problems of the Ndtya Sdstra: Manoranjan Ghosh* 
The article says — 

i. The Natas were sudras. The word Bharata, mean- 
ing Nata is not derived from any person of the 
same name. 
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iL The Natya Sastra legend about the origin of Natya is 
palpably a badly made fable fitted to the text in 
a still worse manner. 

ill, Silalin and Krsasva were the earliest writers on texts 
for Natas and these works are lost because of 
socio-political circumstances in post-Paninlyan 
times. 

iv. Bharata and Adi Bharata are 2 different works. 

3. Sankara on the relation between the Vedas and Reason: 
S, K. Muker jee. 

4. Antiquity of Taniricism: C. Chakravarti. 

5. The Trustworthiness of the Mahavamsa : Dr. Wilh. Geiger, 

Ph. D. 

6. The Guna doctrine in Bharata: P. C, Lahiri, m.a, 

7. The sigin of Buddhism: Manoranjan Ray, M.A. 

8. Some difficult Vedic words: V. K. Rajwade. 

9. The IndO’-Aryan Invasion — A My//?: Jainath Pati. 

10. Manimekhald, a divinity of the Sea: Sylvain Levi. 

11. Yuddhakanda campu of Rajacudamani Diksita: T. R. 
Chintamani, The text is printed with a short introduction. 

12. The Riddle of the Pradyota dynasty: Jyotirmoy Sen, 

13. Vidydranya and Mddhava: R. Rama Rao. The author 
establishes that even according to orthodox tradition, the two are 
not identical. The article is continued in. No. 2. Vol. VI L 

1931. Vol. VIL Nos. 1 and 2. 

1. Sllaparikathd of Vasubandhu: Ananth Nath Basu: 
The Tibetan text is published with a Sanskrit rendering and a 
short introduction. The work is a very short one and deals of 
Sila— morals, vows or observances 

2. Dandin's Conception of the Gunas: P, C. Lahiri. 

3. The Lokdyatikas and the Kdpdlikas: Daksina Ramjan 
Sastri. 

4. A short chronology of Indian Astronomy: S. K. Das. 

5. Date of the Mudrdrdksasa : S. §rikantha Sastri. The 
author argues that it must have been written in the time of 
Candragupta II. 

6. Manimekhald The gaurdian deity of the Sea Cam- 
bodian document : Sylvain Levi, 
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■ 7, Notes on Dravidian: L. V. Ramaswami' Ayyar# 

8, Mandana^ Sttresvara and Bhavabhuti : ThC' problent of 
their ideniiy : D. C. Bhattacarya. The author establishes, the 
equation— Mandana—Visvarupa — Umveka--Bhavabh{iti---Sures-' 
vara* 

9, Ktilasekhara of Kerala: K. Rama Pishorotij m*a. 

10* Vilvamangalarn Svamiyds: A. Govinda Wariyar* The 
author decides the number of the saints so named and which of 
them is the author of the Krsnakarnamrta* 

11. More on Manimekald: Sylvain Levi. 

12. Manimekald: Arthur A Pereira. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. 
January and April 1930. 

1. The discovery of the author* $ Vrtii on Vdkyapadtya 
Ramakrsna Kavi. 

October, 1930. 

2. Gautamiputra Sdtakarni: R. Subba Rao. 

3. Balldla III and Vijaya Nagara: Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya, M.A., Ph. D. 

January 1931. 

4. Literary Gleanings: No. XL The identity of Sures-- 
vara: Ramakrsna Kavi. 


Journal OF THE Asiatic Society. 

Feb.— Dec. 1930. 

1. The Date of the Yoga-Sutras: Jwala Prasad. The writer 
refutes the arguments of Prof. Jacobi and Prof* Woods for the 
late date of the Yoga-Sutras. 

2. Some Sdhkhya and Yoga Conceptions of the Svetdhatara 
Upanisad: E* H. Johnston. 

January 1931. 

3. The Kdlavdda and the Zervaniie System: O. G. Von 
Wesendonk: The writer compares Indian conceptions of time 
with Greek and Iranian conceptions of time. 

4. Krsnadeva Raya* s Conquest of Rachol: Rev. H. Heras. 

S. J. ‘ 

July, 1931 

5. Varum, God of the Sea and Sky; Jean. Przyluski. 
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6. Mathara and Par amartha: S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
The writer states that the original for Paramartha’s Chinese 
translation is not the Mathara-Vrtti and that it is probable that 
both had a common original, 

7. Discovery of the lost Phonetic Sutras of Pdnini: Raghu 
Vira. The writer makes a study of the original Siksa-Sutras of 
Panini himself, discovered by the late Dayananda Sarasvati in 
1879, The text, available only in a corrupt form, is printed 
here. 

April, 1931. 

8. Notes on the Nydyapravesa by Sankara Svdmin: Giru- 
seppe Tucci. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
1930, Nos. i — iv. 

1. Prossemy and Ecsetny in Dravidian: L. V. Ramaswami 
Ayyar. 

2. Ramadeva Raya, an unknown emperor of Vijaya 
Nagara: Rev. H. Heras. S. J. 

3. Problems of Saka — Sdtavahana history: K. P. Jayaswal. 
March, 1931. 

4. On the interpretation of some doubtful words in the 
Atharva-Veda: Tarapada Chowdhury. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

1931. Parts 1—3. 

1. Glimpses into the married life of the Ancient Tamil 
people: K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

2. The date of Mdnikkavacaka : K. G. Sankar. The writer 
assigns Manikkavacaka to the close of the 7th century — A. C. 

3. Social legislation in Ancient South India: C. M. Rama- 
candra Chettiyar. 

4. The Kadambas of Banavase: V. Raghavendra Rao. 

5. Viveka Sara of Sankardnanda.: Dr. K. Shama Sastri. 

6. Arya parentage of Astronomical Systems of Chaldea: 
V. Subramanya Sastri. 

7. Antiquity of the Vedas: H. N. Subba Rao. The writer 
says that we cannot fix the age of Vedas at any period and 
should believe them to be coeval with the creation. 
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Journal OF Indian History. . 

April 1931. Vol.X. Part I. 

1. The Prince of Wales Museum inscription of Jayakesi llL 
— The Kadamba King Goa: G. S-. Sharma. 

2. The Historical origin of the distinction between Svar- 

thanumana and Pararthamimana: Dr. S. Sen. An examination 
of the theory that this distinction originated in Dignaga; to be 
continued, ' » 


The Philosophical Quarterly, 

April, 1930. 

1. Kumarila’s Conception of Soul : JanakI Vallabha Saihkhya 
tirtha. 

July, 1930. 

2. Indr a and Prajapati as Philosophers: Sitanath Tattva 
Bhusan. 

3. A Representationist’s case examined: Bibhuramjan 
Guha. 

October, 1930. 

4. A neglected School of Vedanta or the Philosophy of 
Vijnanabhiksu: Umescanda Bhattacharjee. 


Review of Philosophy and Religion. 

Vol. I. No. 2. 

1. Nyay a conception of Truth and Error: Prof. Hiriyanna. 

2. The chronological Position of Visistadvaita: Y. Subba 

Rao. 

Vol. II. No. 1. 

3. New light on the Gaudapadakarikas: B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma: a defence of Sri Madhavacarya’s ' Upanisadic theory ' of 
the Mandukya Karikas of Gaudapada. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

1930. Vol. VI, Part. I. 

1. La theorie des Guna (Saitva, Rajas and Tamos): 
J. Przyluski. 

: ; ' • Centamil. 1930. 

1. Tolkappiya-c-collatikarakkurippu : Dr. P. S. Subramanya 
Sastri. 
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2. The TolMppiyam and the Sanskrit Siksapratisakhy as and 
Nirukias: Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri. 

3. PurananurrtikhiTippu: Dr. P. S, Siibramanya' Sastri. 


Centamilccelvi. 1931. 

1. Kohgu Country, and Roman Coins: C. M. Ramacandra 

Ghettiyar.' • • ■ 

2. MoUyardycci — Comparative Philology — Vidvan G. Deva- 
dasan. The writer gives a list of English, Greek and Latin 
words and their Dravsdian (Tamil) cognate forms and says that 
a number of Tamil words had migrated into the foreign voca- 
bulary in ancient times. 

In the next issue the same writer gives a list of Tamil words 
that had got into the Sanskrit vocabulary. 



■ , REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKa 

History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and’ Medieval reli- 
gious AND Civil law) by Pandurang Vaman Kane, m.a«/ 
L.L.M.— Advocate, High Court, Bombay; Vice-President and 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch: etc. 
etc. — Vol. I, 1930 — to be had of the Bhandarkai Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona (4), India— Price Rs. 15 — per 
copy, exclusive of postage — [pages 467 + synopsis XLVIII + 
general index — pages 468 to 502 + appendix A — list of works 
on Dharmasastra — pages 503 to 676 + appendix B— list of 
authors On Dharmasastra — pages 677 to 760.J 

This stout volume, of over eight hundred pages in all, is a 
substantial and massive work on the history of Dharmasastra^ by 
Professor Pandurang Vaman Kane, M.A., LX.M., whom Sanskrit 
scholars and Indologists all over the world have long become 
accustomed to think of first as a learned Sanskrit scholar of 
established reputation, and only on second thought, as a member 
of the legal profession. In this volume, the learned author brings 
together a vast mass of reliable chronological data and recon- 
structs on acceptable foundations the chronology of the Dharma-^ 
sastra literature, with particular reference to its early makers and 
medieval scholiasts, beginning with Gautama and ending with 
Jagannatha Tarkapancanana. The phrase Dharmasastra is used 
in the title of this work in a somewhat restricted sense and is 
applied only to the Sutras, metrical texts and digests regulating 
the conduct of men in matters pertaining to dcdra, vyavahdra 
and prdyasciiia. The Sraiita-sutras and Grhya-sutras and the 
directory guides, called prayoga-granthaSy are excluded from the 
scope of this work. 

The author's prodigious industry and admirable analysis 
have made accessible to scholars, in a controllable form, a 
bewildering mass of chronological materials relating to Dharma- 
sastra works, consisting partly of data gathered by other scholars 
with reference to individual works on Dharmasastra edited by 
them and partly of fresh data gathered by the learned author of 
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the work under review. The judicial attitude which the author has 
adopted in discussing various chronological problems is highly 
commendable. He arranges all the available data and indicates the 
conclusion that may follow, with due reservations. Generally, he 
avoids indulging in hasty or one-sided generalisations and playing 
the role of an advocate, though himself a veteran advocate by pro- 
fession. He rightly points out (page 10) the unsoundness of the 
view held by Professor Max Muller and others that Smrti works 
in continuous anustubh metre should invariably be held to be later 
than the sutras of the Dharmasastra literature. A perusal of the 
sections (13, 14 and 31) dealing with the ManavadharmasUira, 
the Kautilt'^a-artkasdstra and the Manusmrti will show how 
cautious the author is in stating his conclusions regarding these 
works. His conclusions in these and similarcases are very satis- 
factory, though, under no circumstances, they can be said to be 
more than provisional. He has successfully exploded the myth of 
Manavadharma-sutra, which, by mere repetition rather than by 
sound reasoning, has become petrified into a seemingly accept- 
able hypothesis in the history of ancient Sanskrit literature. He 
has clearly shown how the weight of evidence is greater in 
favour of the view that the traditional date of 300 B. C. for the 
Arthasqstra of Kautilya is likely to be correct. The data which 
he has analysed and presented in section 31 are such as would 
compel a very favourable consideration of his plausible sugges- 
tion that the extant Manusmrti was finally recast, probably by 
Bhrgu, between the 2nd century B, C. and 2nd century A. D., 
on the basis of two pre-existing metrical texts, which were 
perhaps produced respectively by Svayambhuva-manu and 
Pracetasa-manu long before the 4th century B. C. The work 
under review contains new information, not generally known to 
scholars, in several sections, such as those dealing with Asahaya, 
Bhartryajna and Bharuci. That, in spite of his usual caution, 
the author has sometimes been led to make somewhat hasty state- 
ments in the course of his big work is rather a proof of. the 
temptations and difficulties in the way of an Indologist, however 
conscientious he may be. For instance, in the section dealing 
with Visvarupa (60), it is suggested in page 262 that the use of 

the word in the Taittinya-hhasya-varttika 1-9-10, 

shows that Visvarupa, otherwise known as Suresvara, was never 
Bhattakumarila’s pupil. As against this suggestion, one should 
carefully consider verse-442 p. 517, and similar passages in the 
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Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-varttika and it will be seen that the feelr 
ing that Visvarupa’s attitude towards Kumarila is one of great 
respect cannot be resisted. It should also be raentionedhere that, 
in an exhaustive survey of the history of the Dharmasastra, like 
the one under review, it would be felt as a palpable omission to 
completely ignore, as the author has done, two famous compilers 
of digests in South India, viz. : Vaidyanatha-diksita the famous 
author of the Smrtimukidphala, and Vaidika-sdrvabhauma. 

The exhaustive general index and the almost exhaustive 
list of works on Dharmasastra appended to this work (pages 503 
to 760) greatly enhance its value as a book of reference. This 
short review cannot be more appropriately closed than by 

reminding the author of Kalidasa’s observation 

and it is our sincere prayer that the learned author 
of this valuable work may be blessed with a long life and with 
the health and strength necessary to enable him to complete his 
great task, by publishing at an early date, the second volume, 
in which he proposes to deal with the development of the various 
subjects comprised in the Dharmasastra. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 


Bhagavad-Gita (Students’ Edition) by D. S. Sarma m.a. 
Published by the Current Thought Press, Triplicane, 
Madras. Crown 16 vo. pp. i — xi + 299. Price : — Cloth 
bound Rs. 2. Wrapper Rs. 1-8-0. 

This book contains the text and translation with introduc- 
tion and notes. The author, Professor Sarma has made the Gita 
his life study. He intends this book primarily for the use of all 
Hindu students in colleges. He says in the preface “Though 
the Gita has passed through countless editions and has been 
commented on by a host of scholars and has been translated into 
many Asiatic and European languages, still I had long felt the 
want of a suitable edition with an introduction, text, English 
translation and notes for the use of students.” So far as the 
translation is concerned he says “there are two principles that 
every translator should keep in view, namely faithfulness to the 
original and purity of the language into which the translation is 
made.” He further adds “ that most of the translators had not 
paid much attention to the second.” How far this latter remark 
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is justified, we do not propose to discuss in this Review. But in 
respect of Professor Sarma's translation, the reader has the 
decided advantage of the translation having been scrutinised and 
improved by one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars now livingy 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri. This is, in 
itself in our opinion, a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
faithfulness of the translation as far as possible to the original. 
It is indeed, evident that much labour has been bestowed by 
the author in co-operation with his other friends in bringing out 
this edition. Though, there may have been already 
many editions and translations from the pen of eminent 
scholars, we welcome this valuable edition to the list, especially 
a students’ edition. The absolute necessity of the study 
of the Gita by all Hindu students cannot be better put than 
in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, in his speech in the Hindu 
High School, Triplicane on 4-9-1927, an extract from which is 
given in the beginning of this edition. << Those of you who 
know Sanskrit should to-morrow, if possible to-day, buy the Gita 
and begin to study the book. Have private Gita classes for 
yourselves. Those of you who do not know Sanskrit, should 
study Sanskrit, if only for the sake of Gita. I tell you that it 
contains treasures of knowledge of which you have no concep- 
tion whatsoever.’* What the Gita meant to the Mahatma 
will best be realised from what he says in respect of verses 
54 to 72 in the 2nd chapter which are said to be his favourite 
verses. He says ^^The last 19 verses of the second chapter 
have since been inscribed on the tablet of my heart. They 
contain for me all knowledge. All the truths they teach are the 
eternal verities. There is reasoning in them but they represent 
realised knowledge.” These are golden words which summarise 
beautifully the value of the Gita to the world and to humanity in 
general. It must, however, be admitted that the Gita is a work 
which it is difficult to translate and whose real meaning and 
ultimate import in many places, it is difficult to grasp. Indeed, 
it may even be said that the work is as elusive as the personality 
of the Lord whose teachings it contains. In the beginning of 
his commentary to this work, the great Sankaracarya observes 
as follows: 


#f3[0|rq 31^: 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP fiOORs 

li 

To add to the difficulties the interpretation of the Gita by 
modern thinkers and scholars in the light of present day 
problems and ideals and in the language of modern thought has 
introduced a fresh source of confusion. Hence the task of 
bringing out an edition like this must be said to be a difficult 
one. But Professor Sarma has, we are glad to say, accomplished 
it with a fair measure of success. In a short review, it is not 
possible to advert to the various points discussed by the author 
in his valuable introduction and also in the notes. We con- 
gratulate the Publishers also on their neat printing and get up. 

We conclude, however, with the wish that it should be 
possible to organize a fund which will enable us to present 
every student, especially a Hindu student, on the eve of the 
Annual Convocations of the Universities with a copy of this 
edition. We hope that there are a few atleast among us who 
have got something of the spirit, enthusiasm and love which the 
Christian Missionaries possess. 

K. Balasubkahmanya Iyer. 
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3Tfww^f%^ JT?5rrori^ 


JF%5 ^^rq':- 

IfIJTF'4 ^ ; 1% ^5T ? I f% =^ IRFT^T^s4- 

y'hKl^^Sfr Jf UPTF^JJ^ ; ^ ff Jp^^fROT ?T^T!%Sf^ JWT'JRI, , 

UTRcWig. ; c[c^5r55iFR5i =g uqjRR^ 9rW^?^EFfT''r#R' r%l%T%^- 

I cR?i[i^ uiTiRjrii, , r g ii^- 


iT?5TrqwR I ^ cf^qr ^Ri ?:gT m ^r^fFreET wt , 

?rqr irmF^ ? ^cf i3:e w^r^r^sR-i^wr'jnFN ‘ fi^’ 

2RSIirRm«W ; %CC: WOT ^5TR[. I 


3?R'-Jf^?r^5OT5iT WMT JTTFrow ? ; 

5fTi^=[Tf%JT I sTw 55r^foi^^rfFsr w^rswTFT- 
ST^Tl'^^srcff^r s^TTRfTi^JTrFPWI ^ cf^ 55^oj-qT 

IT% 1 w<5W?: i^ft 55^1, m =^14^ w«Tf^^qT%?Rrqr 

5I?T^57FR-TFFrW ; R ^ 

=gT4tFt%W I ; ^^^i’WI'=i<^F^4 r%I%, srfl^qpTW- 

cflW5^ ?fW iF'hl^wr^WT^t. I ^ ^ E^^^TIRTT 'T3IT#=3RI?W2I#q-:j 
3I?WR[ 'T^ ^IW 

I fF^: # ^ sn^w !5Ei%% 3Ftr w% [ 


3T;% I— 55^oii^qT%^ qW^cTTTRW ?r«FraT^# Rj f% 

3 t3qT^SFWi%0fr% cg?qT%: ; ®^Tonf^ 

IT 3 inT%I^%5T #or ; cl?r^g- ^IWq#Tft«RT 13;^ F5# 5171% =5^ 

Ic^TTf*. 1 ^ ItqiT^qT clf%^ ^«wf^crri%w 17% grssTF ; 

^Tf^rsTT 

1t 3 iTF^^w^tra: 5 ^#71% cJ^oTRirw; I ?iW3; 55ip:w- 

WTo^TF I fra wrf^r5^t%ir irara^ it^rn^r ^ 

1 


i ^ ^ I 

? 

w*fT02if5^fe I cr«iT ft — *rft ?t?wtoit- 

JT^troir, cf5[T 52?Tftft ?rsr^T- 

?T'5{Ta[T?r^q5CT JIRcftft I ^?TT ^sftrT^^4- 

<TO^, ft^^r3FMTq%: ; i^r: n^- 

?i^^T5cf^ JT swTJi^fti Jrravnft I stct: 

tpnflFqjj. I cR^rariirfti^^: , g^JTqrr® iRjp^rqK^q;, , 

3T^ 3:#ftq ^r ; ir^tw55t?m ft 

; ctftc^ 3^?pF]t 5 ^sfer^T I 

aq. ^ ^r, qft^i^^ntRf fs?gra; i ^rr qfta^w- 

ft^ a ¥Frft, ^'qT% i cTccWir^t 

SIF^CTR , ^ I fft a; a 

JF3Rq f4sR2{T4q?;ta^a H5qa ift §5^^ I a«ir q«TT 5OTEt¥irft?q[i=5^- 

f^feftsqT^ ft5^ft^on^®5a5q4h% i 

■ "O 

— a cI^^^dTiR^ H^aqrai^ c5?q^ JI^nWR^-- 

tRjg iras^Pi , i sq'Mia ftf^^it- 

:3f^ ; 5q4aT5[ ’s:^’ i ^rg m-. la 

3^51; a«iT ^ ?n=5Ra nimf^Fn 2w?Erar f^^st 

«FqT^i^l??rt in|q?qT%%3TERr5i | 3 t^ a 
f?R I 


^qM: ; aar ffeqaq I a %qa;qr4^i^sft 

^l^sseala ^aiftia ar^; m “ ailqcagqftg^ ’’ ^ g t Ra ^q<. 

ft»i%f^qT ^TftraFTOTrqT q?ift “arjaa^^fa saft 

au fg rarqqft” faFarfer^ ^i%%qrq?qra arf^a , ftfgiaft 
aw4«iMq>raaR%: (5rft:) i ^ra: ^aa #tei^anicRai4a 



[qi. R 3if%. 8] 




, 5ica5=qT’55cnF|[sfq f^f^r- 

#3r^ ^qra^i %5[,i3:^^ ^ 

i!:%Tq ?rT^%: %fl.?r; ^rcicf^qr^'^^qjps- 

I =^ P^trif g%: 

53^^qft]% pqq^?^F^#rfti%qT^cq]^ ^5^; ^ 5 1 

^ f^^lsr ?rwT?i?rrTr3?t^?l ?Eqig;^ I 

m %, ?iT cTs^r^; ^fSTiftr it Mrq: ? 

f^^uKJn^r cr53g:?^qT#OTg;^ T%%^53rrs^T55r?HtTJittRF? 

^WqsiT cPJfSH^RR f^%%5TT ^^rra? ^ 

%=T; '5rmr?qJTrw ^ t^rmwipn^ I 

WR % ?r , ^T^Eqrf^ : 

^ ' "N "S ' 

gr^^^sf^r =q cfl? R%3i^qrq%: 1 3Tft r “3%¥ro q«RR’’ ^ 

RfRrf^^TRT^ I 3?% feftR- 
fiTR^T 53WFR: f^jfk^qmKFT f%f ^t m^? ^t T ^rc|^M l f^ft4l M N^I44- 
^JT#r I ?r 3 fi5# f%qT ^RRfqRHqprqq, 3TRSTT “^3- 

^lf%” , q«rpq 

R fisMqjqf , 3 I ^ppm^ , 3??^ ^ <%r % % 3 Tf^3R ^ 

%g:^3; qt Hicf 3T?^^3TO^;=^%R%ir%WT^: , sth r, 

mm JisR^” (sr«r^R” ir) fr%5r^ cri^rliw 

; ^qR(“RRfrf%”) iR^rPr l%# M%%Tt ^jrrgj 

f%^n%qrR5rwiiiR I ®ifq %q 

33HR?^q 5Tt¥R30[3TRnPi rr%t: W3 5 T%f ^f^ q iR^qi - 

qiM3^ ; ftr3%51^ |^f3T 3 SRPT 13^ ( 3 ) 3?5qiITT?rt 1 

^RT3Tgqi^s£f5rft?5tcir3?rT q- 3RR, 3T33t ^335^— -fR 

I ^«II '‘qRlf^RTTq I^Mr: ?qTi;, cPTlfq r 1 s ^;3raflN r d ^ I 
3iTi%^^5Kr RRS'TqwfTR sft q^iR 

!5fR3TRH Rft#5RRt.5 ^>5^ qT(R) 3TRcI:ft^5^^^3'i^N'bil3^rlJI^^R5q^■^r 

3Rlcr 1 m ^Rj53?tfTiftr^3i?3#iT grat r^jtrrt 

Rfe ; ^^sfq ^ J Pf f^3Hi3[. cRfMt 1 


^ ^ ^ I , 3 fiTcffq:, 



I 3 




?Rr, ; f%?3 

tTTik f^tT3 JRH^: I ^ ^ lT#Tf^%: ^^liRFr 

, 3TRqT^^wi+i3<^'i'i^'^r?n^i3. ira 3 ^ ; 

“®rWJr%Tq=qTfq (q) W J JT=qTRftqW 5qrqT%” f?TT%qFTrft I 

a^iiMqq <3;q HT^qTqq?^qqTqw3. (jt;) sn^f^jwsqqrqim: 
■wdsgqr^ viq#^q fqN^gqr^ ^q^r^q% l q =qt?ft% 

f^qtrrenfetrq^ m^ft, ^wsrqcqi^ I ?Rqfq jtrmt 

^qRKtqFriq 


UTOT fq: 



— f^qfeRTRjrTHi%q^3 cRW’iRq 

iTTm ?rwiq??iT q I 3 crfsqqr 

irnfrRTRtfq fqfNt3R?qqq 1 qw 5 • mlRq?:('€R?:)Trifq^ iitr:, 
m :Tf 3 ^^Ji ‘jf RfiR fqfq^Tq%’ fw Riqrq 1 qqr 
i?tq fq^qRRq qsRiRtKm^ fq^t: uri^:, ^ ?q?qqT 1 crqr =q 
¥Kf51^ 3T5RqTHlfMt ft 5Tr^q?q 5M ; ff 3 ^ f^qFt sjft 

3^ I ft^, ^inqRT 

yftd'tq qrqTsjqR:, q ^q’jjRrqrs^qrq: ; q q^j qrrqrq | q^rggrq fqtfq:, 
cRq fqftRqq. ; qrftRTqft utot qT3sr% fq#q fft %5r ,- q f| jj^sig- 
Rfq^, qqcftqqq: ; m f^ q^pt, §:ftiqwR?qiqqn%%: 
qq^q^qiq I spqqT qrftRft srrfq: ^q fqf^ ? fq^Rmid^i)-q<^qi - 
I qrsqqqfsq ftfqpRgqK^q qr ; q q qrsq fft %§r ,- 
qiqTq : — ^ q^jfqqpRq ftqRqfqiii^q^ iiq^ 
qFq^qRsqpqRqq 1 qft ^trTqRT irnft qrsqR:, qft qrq “sqqr^rr^- 
qRiq.qqft” 5.<q*i^Ni3qKiftr %q , q ; ^pq^iqftftqRqfcft- 

^qpFpqp^qrqrg^ l sift =q, i3;q qq^sft qRsqfq: ^qjq ; R^qftg^; 

fft q, qw qqqqf qM?q^ KftqWppfit: ; sRffqr qr qq^q 

inTT^qtq^qsqq. qqn sm— fft qqq ^ qqftqfit gg?;, q 

2 \ qrft =q qqfpqrqqrrit f^tr^Mg^K: ^ i 



% = 1 . ».] 




§— ^3[45[rTlf<ir 375 = 51 ^ 

qq^ ; 3Tte q^q: I ^r;:grf 5 ^ ^:qrqq^ qftqpqRqRDT- 
i^rtcf qqq f^^r^cqrf: 1 q^r, qqj^jqq^qnw'^qiqqra^ ; qFqiRw =q 
q^qqqr q55qTqiq%: 1 q =q f^s^qq^'qqiiqRiTqcfT ; q 

f| cRq f^FT^qqFqfiwrq , ^j^qRrqqqiqqKqKwq 1 q ^cfr^crr 
qqq 5 frqq 1 q f| %qi%fq;q 1 

sr^aqq^r^q qfqq^ q ^ ^q^ftr ; qr^q- 

qrq# T^ qq ; qj^qqr ?g^qFqw3qq^<3q^ ; qrqq ^qfqR^- 
qr77Tq qrqqRqf^, qrqq ^q qqqq ? %q qTqqnq f^: n 


^ ft qftpFq ftftrtFT; q^'^qq ; ft ?3 qqf^ 

q?qR. q r^ q ftq wq^ qq — qr q^qqm:, qqq qqqqr%q^-fft iqft%q: 
qjq^qq fft I qr =q qrqpqqjqRT qqskrftqrfq sqwfq, q ^ fi R iJ ra iw- 
qjqrq 1 q, ^qq^qq qw^i^qT=qq?ftqirq ^ %q , q ; ^rerqFqrqqq^TqT- 
^RRqqq, q s ft%qq?qq qqqq, l q q qqift qqrR^qrqq qc^qqij;, 
f^^qqreqqrqT ^mqrqq: I qq i^qrqqtfif^Rqiq^qqrqq^^TqTiqi^ 

qfq^qft; qfiqFq qffqqq^qftr^sgqrqqjft Iq^'qqwqyci; I q^qi^^q^- 

5rr# f^^qqrs^qqqi. ; q %qq'qT%M ft^qqrgqrq^ i 
QRTFqr^ftrr^fsft ftMqfq: ^qiq., qq q^qTqrqrqrq;^ ’ ^ 

^f^qRgRqTq.q gfq: q^q fqirq qqqft, t%- 3 5qq^ I 

q- %q qqqsft TFqjm%: ^qrftft qFqq. ; qq gq: qq%sfq?crT37i%T 
qrqpqRq f^iftft%Fq 7qi%qq^qqTqFnqi q^qqrqqqqrwqqr 
sT^Tqrqrqf #q qq ftftqrq: 1 qq 3 ftfqftsft iftqr#q qR f^s^sffci 
q^iq qq q^qTftfs, qq ft^q^qqRiftliqTqiqTq^q^q 1 q 5 qrqrTqRq 
ftf%#fFq q#q: 1 

■: ' ■ ■ 'x, ■ 

ftfcpcft 5 — #qq^nnq'Rqq7^%Ssqrf4c^iq | qq^q ftqrr BT^qqq- 
ftftqr ^^qrq^q q^qqrqrqTl^frqq^: WRrq: 1 qqr =qT';qqqft%- 
TTRqqqTRii. q^(^)qrq%7st% 23qrq?qR4F:ft^(q) q#qqTqR- 
qq: gqqqqTR ftcqT^-qqqfqf^ ^qrRTq^qrq^Riftft 
• •qgbq ^rq q qpqq. l R^^qr^iq! 3 qqqjq’Rrq^feRlq ^iqRRqR^qTs^sft 
qTsqiftqr ftsjRs^qqq qqift qqjq^ ^qrftft ^q; q^; | 77 ^ 7 ?^ 
qq I 







^ II 





^ W?qT^ ^ ^ %?C f^?crr I 
?qcft:;nWJir'>^. cR^^WfvtRf 5r33[?^ ^T'lMfl:- 

qiMl 'H T”^^ 1 ^ ’M=t)'A.<l*lWI'HlU'4l%^ ^371%: | ?r3 ^T 

^ SWTOTTTTM^ I tM %i:, 

?fFIFW^^37raraL I epqfiRf^5m5pp^g^gTl%^ 3TIIWiIR[ | 
3 ^o[3T^(K)5rmF3RrR?'q li% ^ ^i, it;# qjn^sfq 
w*ir ira%: teq €T7TT?q^3:^’#^r e37T3§qTf§[^ ^ ^qr^: i 

37Tp5iT|w cRq, qfwqrac I 
^Epipi^ — q 37?qqT^ JTn^qfjT TT«RqRf^qrq^cqT3. ; •TTft' ErqW=ll4^, 
gw fFWRTi^q: — ; ?i?w^ gwTWTTR WM3wq3=qrTO%: | 
gqpiqTq^r^ nwigqi+q qq grwNqj^qgfg %3. ^ ; m'-q^qf^rqK- 
qsra:, ^qrg, i ^ t^q qr’^qqqf^q^’Errqr'q^'q:, w^lqqg%: l 
:3qferg-^%’ ^ qqqi%f^ ; q cf^qj^rqqc i sm q;q 

qwrqfgqg’jtqsRTq fqqrfq irq^onKwr sBggiq^qf q?q?q qj^^grW^ 

■ftqsqJiL 5 ^ra%5 1 ^rf^rffgRqriT^ ?it qj^qqr ; q %TfirqRjifef I 

liqgiwng^qqRqRHif^ WRi^^gqr q srrqpqFRqTf; ( 5i:) I ?R3Wi. | 
q grqfiL ^qi’^qiqqq^ qqqqr^Rq., w^qr^l q qr q^q^r^, q# ' re q 
f^%qTte[T3. 1 q%q^ qr qwFq fqc^if^^rs'^qgqgq i jrt srfg- 
•JiiqrftqR^q qrf^ qrf^i'qq^'Rgqi^qcl, qq | q gqr qTqm qqf^, gqrqt- 
TRq 5#5qT#PT%q^ %qrqgqgRR[: i q^qr T%ST%sPr qi^TKi%t 
(ql^^f^O^qra^^q^qftjqTqllf^^^ qum i 

qq I f^r5r%5R5q qRRTsqrqr fqMlqr!^- 
qqqg: I spqqr fs^fK^qqngqq^: i gqn ' ^mt>^-^HKfeiq»iqH- %sft' 
qqiqqqr srdtfii \ wi q wMig^qr | qqusqqqRjqt^Wj 
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^ir5qT5trqq%: ; 3??^ Mirf^^wtsPr spqrat i 3?^ 3 

jr«?rgq>Tfef%%^(4)9ir%qiq=4 ?i*it TF^tsfq I 

sTijn^ l[frfir” l «rrsr^ ^ q>jfi% 

^f Ji'^rfon^sr r%f^?Tra: i HTHr^jraisf^w^ ^ 5 ^t 

; f%f?r%T^ 1 3T3 ij;^ <ffl{^dl[fe- 

I wf i^q' WcPE^^n# (^=g5tRr^) ?n=5fpjit 

^ferrsf^qr^. f% ft^scnr i 

IF^^FRg — “531 3T53 gJT^ri^” 3T?Jr5rT3Wl^ 

^cIRi: '=h1dWRi;.^'=l<^l''=l^'=IN viWi^d | ??3^T??TOfli%'^% 

5T2IT “5%: JTorqpcF” “SFfqwra” ?f!l I cR57i5r Ml#?rT5};sr: I 

— qjTssq^;^ sgr^?q ^qT3. 1 ciwr\^ciTTOq’ff ( q>T^ 

ft srtmRfw^Tto^ l JUTRqi^rJMr sr^r^s^r ^ 

511T 1 q^s^f a#f q-siT % srqmr^ ife^qr: q^Hqrfcqqir^^- 
qnqrf^ , qqi’^qq. qq^sgsicRqr ??R(jpiqf%^i^ | 

QcT qmti^r qn^ifNqrqlf qT^nq^qq ; Itqqr =q qqrqiRqra-vrT ; 
srqfqrtqqr ^qqfiq t:qqTqT^ i ^qcrr 

sqrfsrq^ , ^q^ft ^qq^q Tpq^q t:qqTqiw?qq: i 

qq^^nq^ fqfq^r: ; qqr-qqnrpqf^^: i qg qTqpq^^qqiq q f%f^- 
%q: ; qiq;q?qRi%^fsfq Rndfsi^q f^f^r^tqrs^, qrqfRR =q q?qq^n^- 
^qr^^’^qqrq. ;^rq?q^qrf%^rqtq: wqqrq. ; qg^itq qpqqWqft 
qqqiqf^^ 1 %qq,} q^qiuTqFqsg^qqq, i q qr^q :qn%q qif^iqq;, 
qqqT^'qrq^Eqrqqiq^qT^. ? q?5qqi^«aqqr q^: i qg t fq^ qof 

qjq^q ^qq%q^q;Eq q5=q^q)qTqq5qfi# i q gg|g,iq4t<q4^mic^^ grarqr- 
oqftq^q i^^q^qfJ# I qr% 3f%EqT^TEqq^q^qr3;5qs <^ 55 ^- 
^^cnqqqlqqjqTqq^ I 3Tq 5 q^q^qc^siq 


STqTK^q ig; q 

3^- 
%q5q 


qcqra;_ I q5%q i%5F%sfq 

nrqraqq. q ^ 1 ^q.i f^^sfq 
qqqqqr ^qjqrqqfqq, 1 

gqjfJrft ^fci'TO^^qq. 1 qqi g ^%qif^5r (3 t4^) 

? ^=qTcf iq q1%fqitl?: ^ ? “q;qi%q IjqT 3Tf%” fcq^qR: 

q3 ^qjqr: ^^q^qrqr 3 ^ -, 




R=^Krqr qqr gjscq 





[#. k 


fl oq-^siT^ ^ I ^r^qr | SFq^ ; 

T%^ ws^nwiT m. wr^%2!T?2Tcirq5r i q;^ ^;^- 

^TMf^f^rM^r WcII^^JT^'^: . % <^ W |.H| u q-ij^ 17% I 

?l#Rt 3^q; , %^^cr5ri57i^ I IT gt^vTT srn^ 
5[rT#%^iT5rqjiT>Jr ?ra5rT#s%^3Wimi; | w iRq^ ^rfcr 
5rn%ft[?#TTri;TTqT ^ ^iqi5q% | spq-'^r ^stj^ ? ?r?r 

^qo|T[^ — 5n'#5i^^ q5^TflR(i<rqfq ^tmi^tt q5[gD]f^^rf^^^^ 
3T^: cr^'q^iq:; ?r f| 

C\ 3 

q^rqcTT jf% q^^^l^RTf 57 ^ I 

^RWITTRcT: ; #1# cRT: qc[qoff%^S7% I 

qsw^T^TTWiiR^q' qRqiT% ^^* 1 ,, cnf^ 5 RR^jrucfjjT^^^ ^rTRsrqjTar- 
^q?qm?5qfi!:rr<r^5^^M^^=TRqT5JTi^ ; sTfiraf^cTcrqRR^nrWir?! H?grf^. 
^Fqiqj^^i ; ^ ^T^qT^riTnT%5fT%g-^% f%iTraqqi% 

I qsrrqi'r li'^^qjicqrfoft ^mcfqnq^itr: iTj%qR^ 

%5:: JFS?!' I ^ R 5Rqaj|^^ cTcT^g 

qiTr%i%<I. ^fT% ^Rili% 5lraFfti% ^r e^rqfeq% ; sycrfi^n?^ 

wr§ T^qrfT^ if^l ^rsir 

iRq^l^qp^qr^rfe^q^”, ir^ 5qra^^iT ^irralinJTfq 

5 ^^ IT ^jscT I ?r =g ir^5ri4qi^ijj5^ ^cfrifT 5 ^^% , I 

3Ti ^5i?^3qq^ ^ift^q^r-^q>:&q55qiTr , it Rg^qrr^^ ^rr^ ^- 
I Tr%#qfw3?5R irPTR^i (^) JRtin%^: f%f%%TTT- 
^rma^ilg; I IT ^T%qi?PR jutmij., sFTOq7ii:53TcqR; ( ?i 5 frr?Rf^- 
^qT4 5qi%f ffif I 


qMF?R§— 3T?ifq ifRstr ^f^Rgq^tRT Artir: , crsrrf^ ^r^ig- 

lTq> ^ ^Ff«r 1 f% ^ptwTH ^ ciisT^^%c^r5ni ; tmk- 

?53fcrfiT2#^=?lR^ ; iTTft’^ ^%cR3if^f3qc^=^I7j^ :3=521% | 

m qJTRJrrfJr 1 ^ ^ifrsiiTqRsTl'jr Ria4 ftqscfii 1 qrf^tr^cr 
tfTJTJR%S3:^ I IT =^^>^Tf^#SR?nT|T% , %qiSfiJTFT fWfT^^^IRT- 
sqi%RT^i ^jqfq ^gr^T ^ 5nwi%feR €iqicq%, iWTorFRRf- 

I ^ ^ awq^JTRR, ^ ^ 
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N» 

=s( sn^rn: qi%^r 

%g'5^’=qwsq{^#?3T ^cTFi; | 

g€iq^sfq ^r 3pq#T || I 

aficelr §q%t m\ i 

JT^f^ fg^4 II # I 

(124,8) 3m qq 

=?[f^ p: 

wm Jf ^ ii II 

q^ni^q ^iiqr ^q»Tiq?l:qT: i q?qf'l- 

yif^^^scqf^^rrrtsfq ^ 

5tt^ctt: li 

aifer qfe ^qinqji cT^iRcf# ^rrarfr’i. I 

II |R I 

(124,20) 

sigsq^ g il I^FsWfsqqi n 

1. Cited in prose form in ftr^mo P. 261, I. 18: qc^MN- 

gqftgt gs5q% i 5?i qtfm I 

2. 'flTo ^ijXV. II. 

3. 3zd, XXI. 14. Our Tib. text (p. 125, I 1) read duos-po 
»mcd-par. Read yod-par. (L.V,P.). 

5 
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ci?Rl {^T%^cr«Tr II 

fern ^ i 

(125,19) ciwi^ JT^# gcqg^siq ?ira’^l- 

%^€fe% [ x qgiT I cR^tJir ^an^q- 




^ II \% II 

wf ^ qjq f^-q^ e ^^racqj^oT: m qj® qfq^qcft- 
^F^qqfttRciqi ^ sqq^qiqf^ ^ ^?qqcqi®qf^iriq 


1. Ibid, XVIL 31 — 33. Tib. reads m (=gan-shig) for 
(~gshan-shig). 

2. Tib. reads as if it is a Tatpurusa compound. 

Here it must be taken as a Dvandva compound^qi^ and f^lR^P ciR), 

3. See ?To fo p. 311, 1. 6 (L. V. K). 


4. According to SarvastivMin Prapti is one of the Cittavipra- 
yuktasamskaradharmas. See Th. Stcherbatsky : Conception of 
Buddhism, pp, 2r;, 105. 
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It m¥ I 

#lcq?T^ ^Icf^cTcf: I 

cT^cq^ ^ cT?qnt5roi?i# li fl% 1 

#sfq* I 

## 3 ; ciiqi% I 

?r ?FOTT 11 

qfqtW ^J^cTJi t 

?Ifq^cqTS^toig^ ^OT sqqf^J^ig^ II ^ I 

( 127 , 12 ) ?g{??^[i5rff I 

SRT^RM ?f«ir f^fWci: 

^ II «0 ll 

(127,17) | cmi JlfRIST g^t 

^ snrq^eqjoqi %qi ^ qft=q^ I ^ 3f5iq<'qi5qioft 

L Tib. ches, sin. tu : 

2. qo ^ XVII, 21 . (L. V. P.). 

3. Non identifie (L. V. P.). The first of these two verses is cited 
in prose form with a slight modification in the Siksasamuccaya p. 262, 

I. 10 qqj n^tqiuirq ig : l q=qTfei 1 

4. Kandjour, Mdo, XVII, Csoma feer. The Sanskrit text of this 
Sntr a has been restored from the Tib. version and published in the 

J. O. R. M. VoL V. Dr. Poussin compares this extract with that 
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5nTq3[qi?qitRII ^ qft=^ I SliT- 

q^qipqioll i qt ilt ! cTcqj^q |^r: i sirf- 

q^sR^qFri qff If I I f ci: 3q^i[grl] 

qftmon I g 3 # ^qicRq iFiqw qnTr I ^w^rif i 
<^q qfRR qiitsgciqR^ ssp^^gqi ^ itiR?q- 

^oqRf^^^tra;*l gi[3q^ I 

|q# tif % m qMqifq^rf^'^?q;^i% i win 

fq?«q^ I q 15 ! ^ I qiq^r I 

iRoiqji^^ 5qRq^8qce^*Trn^ q;^oi: m\^ 

=qwiqfi^ ci^q iiq{q q^ifq qm §?- 

qn%%5^q qqq^^qiaft I ^q if qfRiq q^f^fiq 

fq?«iw I wifliRicq^iq qR qi ^'^3 1 qtq?ri^ qi 

^Iclf^ I q?q =q qfWR qqfII%FI?q gqJpcT^^qil^ 

of the Pitaputrasamagama Sutra cited in the Siksasamuccaya p. 
252, L 3. The same corresponding passages of the Pita. Sutra are 
also found in the Bodhicaryavatarapancika p. 477, 1. 3. 

L The restored Sanskrit text of the Bhavasaukranti Sutra 

( = ¥re#p) add qi qqqq^quft 1 sqf t qqqq. I 

qqqW I^ I ctf^ ?Fq% q^RUT | 

2. qoqe : q; 5Eqlr oftf%iqqi5H%f^?]t I 

3. qtoqo and itioq© add sfcqjqqqrs 

4. qoqo : ^ omitted, : spqq qiq\q for qq 

5. feoq© and %oqo ; ^Sf^o 

6. V(c%o add | ^TfCrP:, ftlo^o qqgtflq^ | arq^: 

7. qoqo and %oqo add qtjq. 

8. Moqo add sq^q: qj^^q 

9. qqiqc))4q; — see the article 'Death (Buddhist)’, in Encyclo- 
paedie of Hastings and compendium (P. T. S. 1910), p, 72,(L. V. P.) 

10. qoHo : qjqi^ qq%sfil5^ qq^ I feoq# ; 

qq(^) 4>l^l 0 'q^qt^fHfqEq f*T^'^qBH4q qqq ^TRWpjfJ 

I 
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m srfiq^ I wf 

^ q5i%^s?iniiq5rcq^^ to# i ^cgqq^ riti# I 
cisr w w i sqq%pRq 

qrp^: #7qi%t{3 m I =q^f^5T ^iRr^r f^^siq ^ 
I ^qq^f%^ JTT^j#sfq ^ I 

rffqiW |#T: I ?q?Ii5R^?R5ng; | iTfRR =q^%R 

I ?ifqT i ^ i q^rrrMnsT jwi- 

%i^iT I ^q^^qq^r i ^qf^qmr%roiRr«^ 

qfm I # II 

(129,18^ 3R ^qvH^Rgcqvf^q ^qWiq#qTq; | 
ciqi ^ m 3j^?[cqTf|qR:5rr^^'tq: l cfqi ^cTiqqFR^qrfq 
q;qi% {qqrq;: i m qi^oi af^qirlqffqfq ^ gjj^q^-qcfMJiq^qi- 
^qra; |fa ! %q i 


?S: I 
if 

TOT TO5% fffsr 1% II II 

m 3#?fqRg?# f^q#feR#Rn%?fiTR^?f#^ \ 
^ 5 cT^q^qFKRi: ^^sfq^siiicTi^q; | cri ?qRtts^- 
fqq# fqqqqf^ II 


(130,13) ^ qj^rnfqq^ qrfe I {^iq;- 

f^sR?^?5!?ii 1 

1. f^o?ro : ^cwnqFTT. ^oqo : 3 t;rr: 

2. ¥[ 0^0 and %o?ro add Jiq?r. 

3- ^o^ro : ^;«FTT. 

4. These two lines do not admit of being put into metre. 
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II I! 

^ fm% I cT^nrq 

sjT^’^^tT % 1 3RT 1^ ¥[11^1 5«I*W«n 3RW^fil'cI- 

=wtq: ^qK^iq^i^icgii^^RTcRi i^ ^ 

# 2 W'K^%^r f%cTI II 


^oir I crfi ^3n4®f i^ciR^gfi- 

_ ___ V^ ..... L- ^-. fS. ... 

1^ cRrfiongsItRf 

I JTlf^ 1 tl^IJi:. I ?T#^gf 

{^^i^i^cTsefefcTJir ^fecTc^ I m 

%R5rs^ %%cn f^cTsiir i ^ I ^5^ 

g5^s«#r I e {| cia[i%cTr R^TORiTrgJiii^ I | 

571^ ft I ^IRtR: 3?^ ff^ I 

ft^ I I ^ I%^%% ^ IR # ^ %fiT^ R I c# 


g^iR? 



I I 


1. Tib. hgyur. du. hon. no=^i^. compare the forms like ma . . 

bsad. du hoh. ho=?n‘ in ?To|[o p. 464, n. 2 and ligyur. 

du. hoh. ba=^q[%g^ instead of Skt. TTT^^. p. 319, n. 3. 

2. See p. 220 and the following. 

3. We may also read here, 

S3 

4. Compare the extract cited in the (Gaekwads 

Oriental Series No. 30, 31,) p, 130. 

5. Dr. poussin draws attention to two passages in Samyutta, II. 

p. 94 and the following : ]p7^ 5^ ^ J# ft! 

Pr- • -and IdidN, p. 370. d f%=^ 

^3§3'^FI'733inn^I'to ^ ^ irnft He also suggests 

the reading dad. dan. tshal= 5Sf^Rflg in page 132, 1. 5. 
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^ =?r#T 

^ ^ ^ II w 

% Tn^ki^ir 

cfjwi: ‘!TRc^c*iT’ ‘sTi^qr?::’ ?PT^%cT^^cri gcsrr 
sn^R^ qqrcr^f^ iFq-^ i % cTitg^f jt rriFcrq^ 

grwR’RFcT i 5 r«RcTwi 3 ;qi%inf^?T?Tqf g cfti^w snqniRR 
^cpTifffe^q^ I q^icqqR^iRqCfcn^q^: ?qqqq ^n% 
I goT qq i q ^r: i qqi^fjqr^^q^ 

(133,3) qg?Rq fqq cra^fq i 

q ft qfticT: m qjqRq ii 
(133,8) q % 5 q^^qft?rRTft^ ^ftlcT STWiqcfRlIiq 1 

^^Tsfq 

3pn#st W I 

ii ii 

sqfqrqi?! ‘aft’ ‘w’ fft sqqftqrft i qqqiq; ‘ari’ W 

I ciqi qRFif ^qqfts^cqfq ci^%rT#n%ft i 

1- gqrfqcre^lf fol. 25. Tib. reads ^ | 

2. Cf. 5!!^To qflp. 79. 

3. Cited in qof o p. 370 1. 2, and fol. 9. (with f^cT 

replacing ^) (L. V. P.), Compare 55^0 ^ p. 149. 
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qR ST ft i 

fgsr^cTT !l 

^3^4 ^ ^ 11 

^^rfew^l%5r 311%^: 1%^ I 

p[5rm%i4HJrr i 

3W5f: #sfq ffi^ciii ii 

3i«4jTqk^4 ^ T%^'<q-: qRiin%: i 
q^clf 5pq 5cfS qqi ^eRTgq^fir II 

3i^?iJT3?q4 w4^4I3^ w \^\ 

=q qqr Ii 

arsq^ jTff^ 4iq^w# 1 

=q qqi ^ragq^Jir^ II 

{4^: I 

(135,13) crj?i^ 4 flfwqiCr qqisr^^ R^wqjq^TiigiqR: 
'^qqpRPPJrfHWiJTCRT q^rancT f^^rq^rtif i 

^ fl 

1. Tib* chos, kyi, rnams. See Fucuax : Tib. Grammar, p* 33. 

2. Tib. %5i; ^ 

3. The last two verses are cited in ITof o p* 548, 1. 6 (L.V.P.). 

4. —Sbyar. bahi. lugs. C/. p. 174* 1. 14 above. 

5. =Don. dag. hjog. par. byed. pa 
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words kalanty ulakam etc., mentioned in this sutra never take 
dnpdl^ penpal or palarpdl verbs unless there is a change in the 
form of words like for etc. 

Note 3. — The meaning given above is that accepted by 
I|ampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Note 4. — -Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, differs from 
them. He splits the sutra into 2 sentences: — ^kdlam,.Mlavi- 
y-elldm tiyariinai menu; (aval) pdl pirinticaiyd^ (The words 
kdlam etc., belong to tiyariinai; but they do not take dnpdl 
penpal or palarpdl verbs.) That they take aic>rmai verbs is sanc- 
tioned, according to him, by the sutra ^Icaitialu m-uriya veritat 
t^dna' (Tol. Col. 59). 

There are three objections against Teyvaccilaiyar’s inter- 
pretation. (1) That the words kdlam, ieyvam which denote gods 
are tiyariinai is already learnt from the statement 
Teyvan cuttiya peyar-nilauk kilavi 
Uyariinai marunkir pdUpirin t-icaikku ;//. 

in the fourth sfitra of kilavi-y-dkkam. Hence it need not be 
repeated here. That the word ulakam when it means people is 
uyariinai has already been mentioned in Tol, Col, 2. (2) If the 

sutra is split into two sentences, it gives room to vdkyabheda or 
sentence-split. (3) If the sutra ^Icaiitalu m-uriya veritat 
i^dna' is taken to mention that ae<rrinai verbs follow the words 
kdlam, ulakam etc., there will then be no sutra to sanction the 
usage ^kdlan vanidn\ 

Note 5. — ^This sutra has to be taken as an apavdda or excep- 
tion to the second part of Tol, Col. 4 and *• Icaittahim.,,.., (Tol. 
Col. 59) has to be taken as an apavdda to this sutra and praii-- 

prasava or exception of the exception to the second part of ToL 

■ ■ 

58. <sS€tiiSsi^uj&} 

Ninr-dn k’-icaitia I’-ivan-iyal p-inre. 

It is not in their nature to izkt tiyariinai verbs without 
modification in their form. 

Note 1. — This sutra suggests that the words kutimai, dnmai 
etc., mentioned in ToL Col. 56 may take uyariinai verbs without 
having any change in their form. 

59. Qpffluj Qm)3u.^ 

JcaittaUu m^uriya veritat Udna. 
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They (the words kalam etc.) may take dnpal, penfM ot 
palarpcil verbs in other places. 

Ex. Kalan iiyirai-k kontan. 

(Yama took away life.) 
tJlakar pacittar. 

(People felt hungry.) 

Note i, — The word veritam (other places) refers to change 
in their form like kdlan for kdlmn etc. 

Note 2.^Veritant is taken by Teyvaccilaiyar to refer to 
a^ofinaL It has already been mentioned under Tol. Col. 57 
that it is not a satisfactory interpretation. 

60. QLD(r^{jSl<ssr(^ Q<sfuu^j 

Etiitia moli-y-inan ceppalu m-tiriiie. 

A sentence which is expressed may suggest related ideas. 

Ex. ^Kilai-c-ceri-k-koli venratti' enin *melai-c-ceri-k-k61i 
vilntatii' enpatu pera-p-patum. 

(If it is said that the cock of the eastern side of the village 
came out victorious, it is suggested that the cock of the western 
side was defeated.) 

Note 1. — It is worthy of note that it is not obligatory that the 
expression should always suggest related ideas. If one says 
^antanar vdlka* (may the brahmins live), it does not suggest that 
aracar (kings) and vanikar (merchants) should not live 
long. 

Note 2. — Ilampuranar states under this sutra that, if one says 
that the cock of the western side of the village came out victori- 
ous, it is evidently suggested that the cock of the eastern side was 
defeated and that, if one says that the man carrying a pot fell 
down, it is evidently suggested that the pot also fell down. 
He also adds that, if one says that cows and brahmins should 
live, it is not suggested that others should die. Cenavaraiyar 
criticises him thus; — In the first two examples the suggested fact 
is ananyaihdsiddha or the invariable concomitant to the expres- 
sed fact. The suggested meaning comes only by poruUdrral or 
the suggestive power of the meaning of the sentence and not by 
coUUarral or the suggestive power of the sentence. This objection 
cannot stand since he himself says that, if one says that virtuous 
man goes to heaven, it is suggested that the sinner goes to hell. 
The suggested meaning here is only from poruUdrrah In the 
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third example he seems to have mistaken that llampuranar meant 
that the words a (cows) and antanar (brahmins) never meant 
related objects. 

Ilampuranar’s example ‘c valka, antanar valka’ is exactly 
similar to Cenavaraiyar’s example •Ilivu arinM tinpankal^ inpam 
eytmn’. 

61 . s sm (Lp%'30lLlW iSi piaijlh 

um^ui rdf-ilu^uj QdffsB 

udirmuy su.uli!T 

Qiu^ smL^Qaj» 

Kanmtn toln mtilaiyttm piravitm 
Panniai cuttiya cinai-nilai-'k kilavi 
Pmmiai kurun kafappd t-ilave 
Tam-vinai-k k-iyahi m-elidtalan kataiye. 

The words denoting limbs in plural number like kaUf (eyes), 
idl (shoulders), mulai (breasts) etc., need not denote the plural 
number unless they are followed hy palavinpcd verbs. 

Ex. Aval kan-nallal. 

(She is fair-eyed.) 

Aval kannar kottai. 

(She is blind.) 

Note 1.— The following point is worthy of note here. The 
words idl etc., may denote singular or plural since the addi- 
tion of the particle kal to denote plural was only optional (cf. ToL 
CoL 169). In the sentences like ^kan nontana* (eyes ached), the 
word /eati is evidently plural since it is followed by the plural 
verb Similarly in sentences like ^kan noniaiu' kan , 

is evidently singular since it is followed by the singular verb 
'nontaiu. But in expressions like ^kannar koUm\ there is no 
element to ascertain whether is singular or plural. Hence 
it may be singular or plural. Even if a man or a woman is 
blind by one eye, he or she is said to be blind by common 
people. Similarly in the example ^aval kan-nallaV where avails 
the subject and kaiynallal is the predicate, there is no element to 
determine whether kan is singular or plural. It may be singular 
or plui"aL If a woman has one of her eyes very fine, it may be 
said that she is fair-eyed. Among Tamils the expression 

^Kannaki is frequently heard. It means that Ka'^ 

naki is devoid of a breast since there were statues of j^annaki 
with one breast. . 
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iVbife 2.— Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
interpret this sCttra thus: — The words han, tol etc., which denote 
limbs and are plural in number need not be followed by a plural 
verb if they are not followed by verbs denoting their action; 
they may be followed by such verbs as suit the object or objects 
of which they are limbs. For example the word han may be 
followed by the singular predicate nallal if the subject is aval or 
ival and may be followed by the palarpal predicate nallar if the 
subject is awar or etc. In examples like aval kan-nallal, 
the subject is aval and the predicate is evidently the compound 
noun kan-nallal Here what is the need for saying that kan 
may not be followed by the verb nallana. The intention of the 
speaker is to say something about the lady with respect to the 
fineness of her eyes and not to say anything about the eyes. 
Besides the word kurum which means ‘denoting’ in the sentence 
panmaikUrum katappatila’ does not convey any sense according 
to their interpretation. If their interpretation was correct, it 
should have been replaced by ‘hollum’. 

Note 3. — •Teyvaccilaiyar’s interpretation is this: — If the 
words kan, tol etc. are not followed by palavinpdl verbs, they 
may be followed by onranpal verbs like ‘kan nontatu’ though 
such a sentence may mean ‘eyes ached'. Kan etc., in such cases 
may be taken as jatyekavacana. Since the use of jatyekavacana 
is sanctioned by the sutra 

Ortimai cuttiya peyar-nilai-k kilavi 
Panmai-k kdku m-itanuma r-unte (Tol. Gol. 46.) 
and the sentence ‘panmai-kunin katappatilave’ found in this 
sutra does not fit in with his interpretation, his interpretation 
also does not seem to be sound. 

2. Verrumai-y-iyal. 

62. Qea psiKsmiD pirQw QiuQi^esr Qwtr^u. 

Verrumai tame y-el-ena molipa. 

It is said that cases are seven in number. 

Note 1.— The word iam in the sutra may be said to have 
been used either for the sake of euphony or to make up the num- 
ber of syllables in the line. 

Note 2 . — El is the old form of the modern Hu. cf. Tol. Elut. 

389. 

Note 3. — Case is called Deframaf since it brings the object 
denoted by the noun in some relation to the action denoted by 
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tlie,verb« The nominative case is included tinder verrumai^ 
since the object denoted by the noun is also made the subject of 
the action denoted by the verb. This point is clearly, mentioned 
by Teyvaccilaiyar. Cenavaraiyar seems to have missed to note 
this point.' Hence he says^ at first, that the nominative case is 
included under vernmiai since it is differentiated from other 
cases — accusative, instrumental etc. Being possibly not satisfied 
with this explanation, he suggests an alternative reason that it is 
done so by the chaitri-nydya or the rule of the majority. 

The vocative case is not included under the seven cases 
since it does not directly denote any relation of the noun to the 
verb which follows it. Hence it is mentioned separately' in the 
next siitra. 

4.— It is worth notliing.'that Tolkappiyanar has men- 
tioned in the siitra 

Ai-otu kii>-in aiu-kan n-enmim 

r-’Cnpa verrumai y^nrupe. (ToL E|ut. 

114.)' 

that the verrmnai-y'-timpu or casc-siiffixes are six in number and 
here the cases are seven in number. Hence it is evident that 
the nominative case has no suiBBx. 

■ Note 5 . — What is the or the relationship 

of this chapter verntmai*y-iyal to the, previous ■■ one kilavi»y^ 
dkkamP Tht answer is found in Note 5 to the first sutra in kilavi- 
y^^dkhanu That is the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar. ; But the other 
commentators I|ampitranar, .Cenavaraiyar and - Naccinark- 
kiniyar have given different opinions on the point, which deserve 
a' careful examination here. 

I}ampiiranar says that, kilavi-y^akkam deals with the four 
kinds of col or word {Le.) peyar-c-^col or noun, vinai-^c-col or verb, 
itai-c-col and zirf-c-rof and the following chapter verrnmauy-iyal 
deals with' " ■ ■ 

Cenavaraiyar condemns him for the following reasons: — 
(1) If verritmai-y-iyal deals with nous, the sutras 

Elld-^c colhim porul-ktirii iana-v-e. (ToL CoL 155.) 
Pornmiai ieriiaUtm conmai ieriialtim 
Colli n-dkti m^enmandr pulavar. {ibid, 156.) 
Teripu^veru nilaiyal^un kurippir ronraUtim 
Iru^pdr 'lyenpa porunmai nilai-y^e, (ibid, 157.) 
CoUl’^ena-p paiupa peyar-e vinai-^-enru 
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A-y-iran t-enpa v-^arintici n-or-e, (ibid, 158,) 
Itai-C’^cor kilavi'-y-u m-iiri-C’-cor kilavi-y-um 
Avarrii^vali niarunkir ronru m-enpa, (ibid, 159,) 
whicli deal with the definition and the classification of col or 
word and which are now found at the commencement of peyar- 
iyalj the fourth chapter, should have been mentioned at the com- 
mencument of this chapter. (2) The siitras 

nmrai-y'-i n-umpti^nilai tiriyaiu 
Ini-peyar-k k-dku m-lyarkaiya v-enpa, (To\, Col. 

69,) 

Porimmai cnttal vlyankola v ami aL., (ibid, 66). 
Peyar-nilai-k kilavi kdlan . tonra, (ibid, 70), 
which, in his opinion, deal with the definition of peyar-c-col~ 
that it takes case-suffixes after it or it is followed by a predicate 
and that it does not denote tense unless it is a toUr-peyar or 
verbal noun, should have preceded the sutra 

Verrumai tame y-eUena molipa (Tol. Col, 62). 

Having thus condemned Ilampuranar he states his own 
reasons which are as follows :—(l) The kilavuy^dkkam deals with 
the four kinds of words: — peyar, vinaif iiai<-col and uri^-cal 
and this with peyar and itai-c-col since the case-suffixes are 
itai^c^col and they have to he su&xed io peyar, (2) Since 
peyar-c-col is that which takes case-suffixes after it, the cases 
should be dealt with before nouns, (3) No other context is 

more befitting than this. 

As regards the first reason, it may be noted that all the 
sutras in kilam-^y-akkam except the first /(S?/ deal only with 
sentences and not with words. Hence it cannot stand. If the 
second reason holds good, the sutras Toh Col. 66, 69 and 70 
should have been mentioned at the commencement of this chap- 
ter as he himself says in his condemnation of Ilampuranar, The 
third reason needs no answer. 

Naccinarkkiniyar thinks that this chapter deals with all the 
four kinds of col as kilavi-y-dkkam does since verrumai has to 
deal sometimes with a peyar^ sometimes with a vinai^ sometimes 
with an itai-c-col and sometimes with an iiri-c-coh Since uri-c- 
col has nothing to do with case, his reason also cannot stand. 

Hence the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar appears to be sound, 
63. (sS<stflQsn-(^ sSsiflQujrr QutlQu., 

Vili^kol vatan^kan vili^y-d 
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The cases are eight when vocative, which is used when one 
is addressed, is included among them. 

Note 1.— The subject here is verrumai mentioned in the 
previous .sutra. 

Note 2. — Teyvaccilaiyar takes this sutra and the previous 
one as one sutra. This seems to be unsound since Tolkappiya- 
nar deals with the first seven cases in two chapters {ix.) verni’- 
mai-y-iyal and vepyumai--mayankiyal and the vocative in a sepa- 
rate chapter vili-niarapu and uses the two endings molipa and 
ette in the two lines. Besides the vocative case may be given a 
subordinate position relative to the other cases only if the two 
lines are laktn as different siitras. 

64. 

Quumr ^ 

'S€meS<orfl Qojmr^ 

Avaiidm, 

Peyar ai otu ku 

In-atu kan^vili y-emm m-drra. 

They peyar-verrumai (nominative), ai-vernmtai (accusa- 
tive), otu^verrumai (instrumental), kti-vernitnai (dative), iiuver- 
rumai (ablative), aiii-^verrumai (genitive), lum-verruniai (loca- 
tive) along with %nlPverrumai. 

Note 1. — The subject in the sutra is aval which refers to 
verrumai mentioned above in the sutra 62; the predicate is the 
compound word peya:r--aPotU’-ktMn-aitiN^ and the compound 
word vili*y^ennu'>-m-flfa is a vinai-y-dNanaPy-tiin-^peyar or verbal 
noun which stands in adjectival relation to the compound word 
■ peyaf'-aPotuNm^in-^aiti-^kan, 

■^'Noie2. — Teyvaccilaiyar says that this sutra deals with case- 
suffixes. But since the case-suflfixes have already been mentioned 
in ToL Elut 114, this, sutra would become unnecessary. 
Besides there would have been no sanction for Toikappiyanar 
to name the second case, the third case etc. as ai-y-ena-p-^peyar-^ 
iya-vemimai, otu-v-ena^p-peyariya-verrumai etc. in the succeed- 
ing sutras of this chapter. 

Note 3. — Cenavaraiyar says under this sutra that though 
Toikappiyanar has named the third, and the sixth cases as otu- 
verrumai and atu-verrumai^ yet the suffixes an and a also may 
respectively be used in the third and the sixth cases. So far as 
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an is concerned, he may be right since Tolkappiyanar himself 
makes mention of it in the sutra 

Kit-ai an-ena varuu 7n-iruti, (ToL Col. 108.) 

But Tolkappiyanar does not seem to have mentioned ^ a ' 
as a case-suffix, nor has he made use of it as a genitive suffix, 
Nannular, on the other hand, says so. How ‘ a ' began to be 
used as the genitive suffix will be discussed later. This state- 
ment of Cenavaraiyar makes me infer that he may have been 
later than Nannular. 

65. 

(orQ^miruj Qoi Qunj^jQ^msurgii 
Avarnd, 

Eluvdy verrtiinai peyar-ionni nilaUy-e. 

Of them the peyar-vernmiai is used to denote the doer 
or the subject of the active verb. 

Note 1. — In the interpretation of this sutra there is much 
difference of opinion, Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and 
Teyvaecilaiyar seem to agree in the point that this sutra deals 
with the meaning of the nominative case though they differ in 
the method of arriving at it. Hampuranar seems to take eluvdy^ 
vermmaup-peyar as the subject and {payanilaiytdnr'U^nilai zs the 
predicate. The word payanilai is taken here from the following 
sutra. Ehwdy-verruniai-p-peyar^ according to him means the 
verntmai-p-peyar which is mentioned first (in the previous sutra); 
Payanilaidonru-nilai means the state of the predicate following 
it. Naccinarkkiniyar seems to take eluvdy-verrumai the subject 
and peyar‘{payanilai)ddnni-nila^ as the predicate. He too 
takes the word payanilai from the next sutra; but he introduces 
it in the middle of the compound word peyarddnrtmilai^ which 
does not seem to be appropriate. Teyvaecilaiyar, on the other 
hand takes clmdy-verrnmai as the subject peyar-tonrii-nilai 
as the predicate, but seems to take payanilaidi-ku-mun as being 
understood before peyardonru-^nilai. 

Since the sutras 71, 73, 75, 77, 79 and 81 respectively deal 
directly with the meaning of the accusative, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive and locative, it may be better if this sutra also 
is interpreted in such a way that it may be said to deal directly 
with the meaning of the nominative case. Hence I venture to sug- 
gest that the word eluvay would have been used before the time 
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Kalidasa (An artistes fancy). 


By L. Krishnadas, Advocate. 






SIE ALLADI KRISHNASWAMI AIYAE, 

Advocate-General, Madras and 
Meiiniber of the Editorial Board. 

We have great pleasure in expressing our li,eartfeit 
felicitations to Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, a distin- 
guished member of our Editorial Committee, on the great 
and well-merited distinction of Knighthood that has been 
conferred on him by the (xovernment of India on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1932, This honour has been conferred, evidently in 
token of his services as Advocate-General of Madras and as 
a member of the Committee appointed by the Government 
for drafting the “Sale of Goods Bill” and “Partnership 
Bill.” There has been widespread satisfaction among the 
general public and among the members of the legal profes- 
sion throughout the presidency. The distinction has been 
unique in the sense that no previous incumbent of the high 
office of Advocate-General of Madras was honoured with this 
title during his period of office. The Bar has felt a special 
joy because Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar is its head not 
only by virtue of his office, but also by reason of the 
princely income, which he h.as been earning for more than 
ten, years at the Bar, and his large and varied practice, his 
great powers of advocacy and his erudition in many 
branches of the Law, including international law and 
constitutional law. He enjoys a wide popularity by the 
simplicity of his nature, his affability and accessibility; 
and his hold on the affections of his countrymen and on the 
younger section of the Bar is, indeed, very great owing to 
hjs discriminating philanthropy, his generous appreciation 
of intelligence and merit and his encouragement of talent. 

The Editorial Conuuittee of the Journal of Oriental 
Research are specially grateful to him for the keen interest 
he has been taking in the work of the Journal ever since its 
inception, and for the generous donation whjch he has been 
giving every year towards the finances of the Journal. 



THE PORTRAIT OF KALIDASA 


BY 

Mr. L. Krishna Das, b.a., b.l., Advocate, Madras. 

An Appreciation by Vivius. 

Art is creative and the artist is also a creator. Of recreation 
in Art it may indeed be said that it is truer and finer than what 
is wrought by the creative processes of nature. In the latter, the 
spirit is often overwhelmed and masked by matter and material, 
at once gross and drossy. It is the supreme function of fine art 
to reveal the spirit appearing veiled in every object of creation. 

The Art of Painting is not the Art of Photography. The 
painter is not he who merely reproduces in paint the figure, 
features and flesh of man. What he has to paint is the soul 
radiating through the flesh — ^the man that is the spirit, with all the 
characteristics and the whole history rewrit in language which one 
can read. 

If, therefore, in the case of living human beings the Artist- 
Painter, under the guise of painting the human figure really 
paints the human soul, the process comes to be reversed in pain- 
ting historic persons dead long ago, with regard to whose form, 
feature or lineaments there are no available records or data. 

A poet is known by his personality as revealed in his poems. 
The spirit of the poet reconstructed by a synthesis imaged in 
imagination and realized in the vision of the artist, is, by him, 
appropriately embodied by providing the soul with the vesture 
of a body in harmony with its own true nature. The artistic 
process by which such embodiment is effected is a wondroug 
process of reaeation rendering it at the same time truer and finer. 
All human memory is only a similar artist and what we remember 
is but what we can or care to put together in imagination. 

Here in this picture painted by my friend, Mr. Krishna Das 
is seen Kalidasa the great Indian Poet and Dramatist as he 
appeared in the divine vision of the artist. The poetic soul is 
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there seen with eyes as those of a child opened wide in wondrous 
appreciation. The eyes are lifted high, fixed on things high. 

The eyes are the windows of the soul and the large beautiful 
eyes of the Poet are seen there pictured with the poetic soul 
glistening as it were at the corners. It almost seems that the soul 
of the great poet is seeking to go out of the frail and delicate 
body to get en rapport with the beauty of the external world. 
That w'orld sublime and beautiful is in the picture depicted by the 
sublimity of the Himalayas with its foot in the dark recesses of the 
forest and with its snowclad peaks towering in skies radiant with 
the hues of the rising sun, and also by the beauty of the lake with 
its lotuses still in bud and reflecting in its still waters all the 
morning glory, almost at the feet of the lonely poet. The antelopes 
grazing and playing at some distance seem only to be part of the 
nature depicted in the picture, the sole living being evidently 
enjoying his loneliness in the solitude he seems to have specially 
chosen for himself. Such is the setting of the picture. 

The refinement and nobility of the soul are sufficiently 
suggested by the refinement and delicacy of the figure, especially 
the lace. The small mouth slightly opened, apparently uncon- 
sciously, shows the soul thirsting for beauty and drinking in all the 
beauty there is. 

The poet seems lost not only in the contemplation of the 
sublime and the beautiful but also in thought, waiting for some 
sudden inspiration to give body and shape to a fleeting poetic 
idea. The palm leaves already written on, lie scattered by the 
side and the poet pausing in the midst ot a partly written leaf, 
sits in repose looking out as it were for the coming of the beauti- 
ful word or the beautiful thought, the inseparable unity of which 
represented to him the God of his worship even then imaged by 
him perhaps in those glorious heights he was gazing at. The 
stile held loosely between the fingers he is merely toying with, 
indicating forsooth that writing or even the style of writing is the 
least and last part of the poet. Whom else can this picture re- 
present, the picture of the youthful Brahmin learned, en rapport 
with nature and beauty, following his dharma, refined and delicate 
in body and soul and writing on the inspiration of the sublime 
and the beautiful, but the great Kalidasa of Sanskrit song ? 

The demands and worries of the professional life of a lawyer 
are scarcely propitious to the cultivation and development of Art. 
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Even more than' Law, Art is a jealous mistress impatient of 
interruptions and impertinences. That in the intervals of such 
preoccupations Mr. Krishna Das should have been able not only 
to cultivate the art of painting, so little cultivated especially in 
this Presidency, and that what is more he should have found the 
necessary inspiration and time for doing such a creditable work 
is a matter indeed for sincere congratulation. 

It is not for me to say whether his true vocation in life is 
Law or Art. But whatever that may be or prove to be, the work 
he has achieved is full of promise. May he and his devotion to 
art be spared long to produce still greater works of a similar 
kind ? 

Art, like everything else, can grow and thrive only in a 
propitious soil and at mosphere. A barren soil will not let the young 
plant grow. The chill of apathy will nip it in the bud and the 
hot blast of envy will parch or burn it up. The genial warmth 
of generous appreciation is a necessary condition for all growth 
and luxuriance. It is also true that new shades of beauty are 
revealed only in the sunshine of sympathy. 1 hope and trust that 
it may be given to my friend Mr. Krishna Das to receive an 
adequate measure of appreciation and encouragement from the 
public of this Presidency. I am glad to think that he has already 
been the recipient of a small token of recognition from the 
blessing hands of the Sanskrit Academy of Madras. 

In the Indian Renaissance which we of this generation are 
witnessing in progress under our own eyes, art is destined to take 
and occupy a high and important place. Will Mr. Krishna Das 
carve out a niche for himself there ? 



SOME MORE NYAYAS. 


BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA lYER, M.A,, (LOND,), 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University. 

Students of Sanskrit Literature will always be very grateful 
to the late Colonel Jacob for the three collections of Nyayas or 
‘Popular Maxims’ which he published some years ago. They 
were the result of his wide reading, extending over many years 
and covering a wide field of Sanskrit Literature. Anybody who 
is engaged in studying the literature on any Sastra will find these 
collections a useful guide. They are all the more useful as 
Colonel Jacob’s explanations of the Nyayas always include 
quotations from the passages in which they occur. 

Wide as Colonel Jacob’s reading was, he was, of course, not 
familiar with certain branches of Sanskrit Literature, published 
subsequent to the publication of his three collections. Rich 
additions are being made in many parts of India to the published 
literature on the Sastras and it is only natural that these newly 
published works should contain Nyayas not included in Colonel 
Jacob’s collections. I propose to lay a few such before the 
public, with the explanations which have suggested themselves 
to me. 



The simile of the mirror and the city. This is frequently 
met with in the Kashmir Saiva literature.^ It is one of 
the tenets of this system that the whole Universe is an emana- 
tion from the Supreme Being. This emanation is not different 
from the Supreme Being, yet it appears to be so. The system, 
being thoroughly monistic, cannot accept the Universe as a reality 
separate from the Supreme Being, Paramasiva. If the Universe 
were different from the Supreme Being, it would end in dualism. 
If it were one with the Supreme Being, what is the force of the 


1. Here, as elsewhere, Kashmir &iva works referred to are those 
published by the Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir State.- 
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saying: The Universe shines (emanates). ^ 

WRtSfe: ? How does it appear different from the Supreme 
Being? To remove this difficulty the is brought in. 

Abhinavagupta says in his 

R# =? II 

31%q cT^fsjq ^ || (P- 35.) 


On a clear mirror are reflected towns, villages, rivers, moun- 
tains, men, •women, animals etc. These reflections appear diffe- 
rent from one another, but they are all contained within the 
mirror. The mirror is, however, not swamped by these reflec- 
tions. No reflection is beyond the mirror. In that sense, the 
reflections and the mirror are the same. Still, the mirror is 
perceived as transcending the reflections. Thus there is 

^ as well as In the same way, the Universe with all its 

variety appears in the Supreme Consciousness and yet the latter 
transcends the Universe. The Universe is not beyond the Supreme 
Consciousness, in which sense, there is identity between the two, 
while the latter transcends the former, in which sense they may 
be said to be different from one another. The analogy must, of 
course, not be pressed too far, because there is one essential 
point of difference between the mirror and the Supreme Con- 
sciousness. The latter creates the things which are reflected in 
it, whereas the mirror does not create the things which are 
reflected in it. While commenting on the verses quoted above 

Yogaraja quotes the following verse from the 
of Abhinavagupta, referring to the difference pointed out above. 






(TRiniRi? p.39.) 


The Nyaya is also referred to in other works belonging to 
the Kashmir Saiva system. Thus Abhinavagupta says in his 
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3^ snng^: f^ursRT^sfq 

"It has also been said that within that Experiencer, the 
manifestation of all things, though essentially of the nature of 
Consciousness and co-existent with it, exists according to the 
analogy of the mirror and the city.” 

Again we read: — 

m ^ stiRct i g i (Voi, ii, p. 23.24.) 

Again we read of the — 

g 3p?5T 

I =^l^cr^ JT^cfl^OTJiL II (p. 6.) 

Examples can be multiplied, but the above passages are 
sufficient for making the idea clear. 


The simile of the two discs of a balance in equilibrium. In 
such a state, the two discs are of equal importance. Hence the 
Nyaya is used in the Kashmir Saiva literature, to illustrate that 
stage in evolution which is called Yogaraja says in his 

commentary on the 

?T: Iqi CRT I (P- ^2.) 

Abhinavagupta also uses this Nyaya in his 


^11^! fit 3=sq^ 5 |1^ 

fT«n«r^ I cf5tT% 

^ ^ 

(Vol. II, p. 196.) 

3i^5«IWliq 

This simile, like the above, is used to illustrate two things in 
a state of equal importance. It occurs in the 
of in a discussion on the nature of memory. While 
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expounding the views of the Purvapaksin, Abhinavagupta 
says 

913*1^^ 9f^ic[: I ci^ =^i3^^T 5P#- 

I ci«iT t araiRT; 

CffOS^ I 


(Vol. I, p. 60.) 

The occurrence of this Nyaya, together with the 

helps to make its meaning clear. The latter, like the 
illustrates two things of which one appears as subordinate to the 

other. as the very name shows, is used to illus- 

trate two things having equal importance just as two fingers in a 
hand are equal to each other in importance. 


The simile of one plate serving in him many people dining 
together. This serves to illustrate an 3 dhing which fulfils many 
purposes in succession. Thus it is the opposite of the 
the simile of the lamp on the threshold illuminating two rooms 
at the same time. This Nyaya occurs in the note explaining on 
the wordari^ of the Says the author of 

the note: — - 


^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 



I 

I (p. 22. Vol. I.) 


{To be continued) 



A NOTE ON SRI VIRCPAKSA. 

BY 

N. VENKATARAMANAYYA, M.A., PH. D,, 

Reader in Indian History, University of Madras. 

Sri Virupaksa is the sign-manual of the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara with which their inscriptions usually terminate. It is like 
the signature which every individual afifixes to a letter he writes 
or a legal document which he executes. “The signature,” 
says an ancient writer, “ is the life of a letter."^ The same thing 
may be said of a document also. The sign, Sri Virupaksa, with 
which all the Vijayanagara grants, especially those engraved 
on the copper-plates, end, takes the place of the signature of the 
emperors. 

Why did the emperors of Vijayanagara affix to their dana- 
sasanas and probably to other legal documents also, the name of 
the God Virupaksa and not their own ? No particular attention 
has been paid to this question so far, and scholars have generally 
assumed that as God Virupaksa, the presiding deity of Hampe 
was also kida-daiva or the family deity of the Vijayanagara empe- 
rors, they adopted this method of signing their documents. The 
explanation, however, is hardly satisfactory. The family deity of 
the Saluvas, Tuluvas and the early Aravidu monarchs was Visnu. 
Nevertheless, they did not change the sign-manual. Moreover, it 
was not usually the practice even of pious kings to substitute for 
their names, the name of the god whom they adored in 
their legal documents. The Emperor Harsa, for instance, 
was a Buddhist, and yet he used to affix his own signature to his 
dana-sasanas and other documents, and not that of the Buddha. 

is familiar to all students of 
Indian History. The Naiks of Ikkeri were very staunch Linga- 
yats; nevertheless they signed their documents with their own 
names, e.g., §ri-Sadasiva and Sri Venkatadri. Nowhere do we 
come across a king or a line of kings signing the state document 
with the name of a god, although this god was not, as it 


1. Sumati. 
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happened in the case of the Saluvas, Tuluvas etc., the family 
deity. 

Mr. C. R. Krsnamacarlu, the present Superintendent of 
Epigraphy, is the only scholar who bestowed some 
attention to this problem. In a very interesting paper 
which he contributed to the Indian Antiquary^ some years ago, 
he discusses the sign manual of Vijayanagara rulers; but he does 
not make any attempt to explain its significance. However, he 
draws a very useful dinstinction between the gods of the king 
and the god of the state. Ramacandra, Nrsimha, Vehkatesa, 
Vitthala etc. might become the favourite deities of the monarchs 
for the time being, but Sri Virupaksa remained " the guardian 
God of the empire ”. “ The Vijayanagara throne was still 

believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the wings of 
Virupaksa. The king on the throne neither could nor would 
dismiss Virupaksa from the place of veneration in his heart 
Therefore, “ VirupMisa continued to be the city-god and the 
empire-god 

The capital of every kingdom or empire should have had its 
own guardian deity. None but the emperors of Vijayanagara 
allowed the name of the guardian deity of their capital to take 
the place of their own names in signing their state papers and 
documents. Even at present, there are several minors with 
guardians; but no minor is ever permitted to affix the signature 
of his guardian to a letter or a document which he has to sign. 
The legal sense of the emperors of Vijayanagara cannot be said to 
have been inferior to our own. How then did they tolerate the 
continued existence of this absurdity ? We do not believe that 
Virupaksa’s guardianship of the city or the empire had anything 
to do with the sign-manual. The Sri Virupaksa of the Vijaya- 
nagara documents should be regarded as a person belonging 
to the world of legal fictions whose signature was considered 
indispensable for legalising the state documents. The emperors 
of Vijayanagara were his agents holding a hereditary power of 
attorney, managing his affairs. It is only by an assumption of 
this kind that we can explain continuous use of the sign-manual 
by the emperors, although their personal faith had drawn some 
of them to the feet of gods other than Virupaksa. 

1. I. A. XLIV. p. 219. 

2. Ibid. 
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A NOTE ON M VIRtjPAK$A 

The assumption is not unjustifiable. The temple of Viru- 
paksa had been in existence from very early times. The place 
became famous owing to the shrine of the god. And, according 
to an early tradition, Virupaksa wedded Pampa or Hampadevi.^ 
Owing to the importance of the divine pair, the shrine became a 
coveted place of pilgrimage. Around the shrine sprang up a 
small hamlet which in course of time grew up into a township. 
It was appropriately named Hampe or Hampe-Virupaksam. The 
township belonged to Virupaksa and his wife. The sage Vidya- 
ranya who was a staunch devotee of Virupaksa, was discovered 
by Harihara, according to tradition, in his temple.2 Moreover, 
it is said that upon Vidyaranya’s advice, Harihara made Hampe, 
which he transformed into Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, his 
capital. But, as the township belonged to Virupaksa, Harihara 
could not hold it as his own. Therefore, he obtained, of course, 
through the agency of Vidyaranya, the hereditary right of manag- 
ing the township, and the properties belonging to the god, on his 
behalf. He was managing the township not in his own right but 
a servant or steward of the god. 

At the time when Harihara made Hampe his capital, his 
power and resources were not very great. He had to contend 
against many powerful enemies. On the north there were the 
Mussalmans, the enemies of his race and religion. On the west 
and the south, there was Ballala III who had broken his lance 
on many a battlefield. And on the east there were several petty 
warlike chiefs who were busy carving out independent principali- 
ties for themselves, out of the dismembered empire of the 
Kakatiyas. Harihara and his brothers who were anxious to save 
South India from falling into the hands of the Muhammadans 
wanted men, and above all money. They could easily command 
the services of men provided they had money; but where could 
they get money from ? It was the most important problem which 
they had to solve; and it was the sage Vidyaranya that solved the 
problem for the five brothers. Tradition has preserved this 
solution under a miraculous garb. At bis request the goddess 
Durga " for seven g/zaffMs showered gold on the land that was 
to become the site of the later Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara 

1. Nellore Inscriptions ; Butterworth and Venugopala Chetty. 
C. P. 15. 

2. Ibid. 

3. I. A. XU V. p. 219. 
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Shorn of its miraculous setting this statement reveals to us for 
the first time the source from which Harihara and Bukka derived 
the power not only to defeat their enemies but to conquer an 
extensive empire. It also explains the real cause for the extra- 
ordinary influence which Vidyaranya wielded over the first three 
emperors of Vijayanagar. What then was the solution which 
Vidyaranya offered 1 He placed the contents of the Sribhandara 
of Pampadevi and Virupaksa at the disposal of Harihara and 
Bukka, and commanded them to go and conquer the enemies of 
the Hindus, and to conquer everyone that might hamper them 
in their task. The gold which the goddess showered for seven 
ghatikas is no myth. She did shower it from her own treasury. 
Over the land which ‘was to become the site of the later V^ijaya- 
nagara or Vidyanagara'? Yes; a good part of the gold was invested 
in building the new city, and making it impregnable to the enemy. 
What was the object of Vidyaranya in thus placing the temple 
treasury at the disposal of Harihara and his brothers. It was 
with the noblest object that he took this step. He wanted to 
save from destruction the Hindu religion and culture as well as 
the temple of Pampa-Virupaksa, and several others of its kind. 

The brothers went forth to conquer, and they prospered. 
They defeated the Mussalmans and drove them across the 
Krsna. They subdued the petty chiefs in the east and extended 
their dominion until it reached the Bay of Bengal. And they 
destroyed the power of the Hoysalas and extended their territory 
to the west until it touched the Arabian sea. They could say 
with pardonable pride ten years after the foundation of the city 
of Vijayanagara that they conquered the whole earth from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 

Who was the real owner of the vast empire which the five 
brothers had conquered within so short a time ? Since they 
went forth to conquer with the money which belonged to the god 
Virupaksa and his spouse, they might be said in a very real sense 
to be the owners of the empire. This fact was recognized by all 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, and they did not dispute the right 
of the god. Therefore, whatever might be their personal faith, 
they dared not change the sign-manual; for they knew that they 
had no right to rule the kingdom except as the agents of the 
god. Whatever view they held about religion, they always 
signed the state documents with the name of Virupaksa, the real 
owner of the empire. 
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Moreover, the Pardao, the standard coin of the country 
bore the images of a god and a goddess. " The gold coin which 
they call pardas ”, says Barbosa, “ is worth three hundred mara- 
vedis... Some of them have on one side Indian letters and on the 
other two figures of a man and a woman. According to Nuniz 
the pardao « bears impressed on one side two images.”^ Sir 
Walter Elliot informs us that “ the figures represent Siva and his 
consort Parvati.’’^ We should like to add that they represent 
Virupaksa and his consort, Pampadevi. 

The emperors of Vijayanagara not only signed their docu- 
ments with the signature Sri Virupaksa, but they had the images 
of this god and his spouse Pampa engraved on the standard coin 
of the empire. They also made their gifts usually in the pre- 
sence of the god himself. All these show that theoretically the 
empire belonged to the god, and they governed it only as his 
representatives. 

Venkata II deliberately changed the sign-manual. He 
substituted the name of Vehkatesa for that of Virupaksa. 
“ Superstitions tradition ”, has it, that the dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara came to an end,”,^ as a consequence of this act. When 
Venkata 1 1 deprived Virupaksa of his rights, the god is believed 
to have struck him and his successors down, and they rapidly fell 
from power. 

What has been suggested in the foregoing paragraphs is not 
without a parallel. Take, for instance, the modern state of 
Travancore. The state in theory does not belong to the Raja. 
It belongs to the god Sri-Padmanabha of Anantasayanam. The 
Raja governs the state as an agent of the god. He calls himself 
Padmanabhadasa, and conducts the administration of the estate 
as the god’s agent.® The position of the emperor of Vijaya- 
nagara in relation to the temple of Virupaksa should have been 
similar to that of the Raja of Travancore in relation to the temple 
of Padmanabha. Otherwise, it is extremely difficult to explain 
in a satisfactory manner, the sign-manual of the Vijaynagara 
emperors. 


1. Duarte Barbosa, I. p. 204. 

2. Forgotten Empire, (p. 283.) 

3. Sir W. Elliot : Coins of South India. 

4. I. .V XLIV. p. 204. 

5. Travancore Arch, series Vols. IV and V. p. 26. 
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BHAVASAMKRANTI SUTRA. 

Restored from the Tibetan Version with an 
English Translation. 

BY 

N. Ayyaswami Sastri, Mylapore, 

Going through the chapter VI of Candraklrti's Madhyama- 
kavatara, 1 came across a long quotation from Bhavasamkranti 
Sutra. For a time, I was not able to get at further particulars 
regarding this Bhavasamkranti Sutra. On further investigation 
I came to understand that this Sutra was among the Kandjour 
collection of Tibetan translations (Vol. XVII). The actual title 
of this book, as transliterated in the sutra, is aryabhavasam- 
krdnita sutra. The word samkrdnita being an ungrammatical 
form in Sanskrit language, I think it is an incorrect trans- 
literation for samkranti. This fact is also corroborated by 
further external evidence. In the Tandjour collection we come 
across another Bhavasamkranti by one Nagarjuna the title of 
which is correctly transliterated as we expected. The word 
samkrdnita in the Bhavasamkranti Sutra referred to above is 
thus evidently a wrong transliteration of the word Samkranti. 
A closer examination of the contents of Nagarjuna’s Bhavasam- 
kranti and its Tika thereon by Maitreyanatha reveals that this 
book is so named for the reasons that it contains the salient 
features of the former Bhavasamkranti. The addition of the 
word niadhyama to the title of Nagarjuna's work seems to have 
been made by Tibetan translators of later date apparently with a 
view to differentiate between these two works^. How the two 
Bhavasamkrantis agree with each other will form the subject 
matter of a separate paper. 

The authenticity of the Bhavasamkranti Sutra can be recog- 
nised from the evidence available in Candraklrti's Madhyama- 

1. The restoration of the Sanskrit text of Nagarjuna’s Bhava- 
samkranti with Maitreyanatha’s commentory thereon from Tibetan 
versions is being prepared by me and will be published with Tibetan 
versions in due course of time. 
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kavatara itself. An extensive prose section in the Madhyama- 
kavatara has been freely quoted from the present sutra and this 
again agrees verbatim with a portion of Pitaputrasamagama 
sutra quoted in Siksasamuccaya, as Prof. Poussin has pointed 
out. Moreover, two of the verses troin the Bhava, sutra 
are cited by Candrakirti in his Prasaiinapada without mentioning 
the source from which he has drawn them, but as the words of 

Lord Buddha They are 

5T qi% ^ I 

^ li 

grqqqr 5:^ ^ 1 

jnifq=qR^ erf II 

(M. V. p. 120.) 

The variation is, however, noticeable. The order of the verses in 
the present sutra has been changed; the first coming after the 
second and the second being the first. According to Candra- 
kirti, therefore, the sutra belongs to a class of sutras which 
advocate the theory of Sunyata. 

Going through the text of Bhavasamkranti sutra, we find 
two topics mainly dealt with: — the transitoriness of karman and its 
relation to rebirth. During the Lord Buddha’s stay at Rajagrha, 
Bimbisara interviews him and puls the following question: — 
How is it that karmas which are momentary in their nature and 
cease to exist afterwards, present themselves before individual 
minds causing rebirth ? If it is, that these karmas produce the 
desired effect through a mediatory dharma called avipranSsa, 
how can such a thing avipranasa exist when everything in the 
world is one utter Sunya. 

Regarding the first question. Lord Buddha gives the follow- 
ing answer in his usual way, citing an illustration. In such 
a case, past actions appear before the mind’s eye in the same 
way as we are able to remember dreams while we are conscious. 
We see a woman in our dreams. Do we not recall to our 
minds this and similar dreams in our waking state ? Exactly 
the same things happen. Our past karmas appear before our 
minds in our last moment and we have rebirth. This rebirth 
is nothing more than a new sphere of conscious mood in one of 
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the six realms of rebirth wherein we enjoy the fruits of the past 
karmas, . 

As for the second question the Lord says: Everything in this 
world is void. Karmas in their turn are of the same nature. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as disappearance of actions. 
This non-disappearance we call avipranasa^. Then the Buddha, 
in the next following seven verses, dwells upon the nature of the 
existing world and explains the nature of the Relative Truth 
and the Absolute Truth. Here ends the discourse. 

The Tibetan transcription of this sutra has been done by me 
from the Narthang Edition of the Kandjour collection preserved 
in the Adyar Library. Dr. Von Monen, the general Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, kindly compared my transcript 
with the manuscript of the same book belonging to the Library 
of the Society. 

The original Sanskrit text of the sutra, which is lost, has 
been restored from the Tibetan version and published dn the 
following pages with an English translation. In doing so, the 
major portion of the prose and verse sections of the sutra has 
been identified, either directly or indirectly, with the originals. 
We may thus, say, with some degree of certainty, that the 
original sutra has been, in the main, recovered from 
oblivion. 


1. This interpretation is given by Arya Nagarjuna. See his 
Madhyamakakarikas XVII, 21; and Candrakirti's vrtti thereon. 
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RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 

II u 

1. ^ W I JTOIJi; ?Ri3t ^ 

TftcTi fe^iciq^r^Mf f^: 

ig#: 1 3Rg»Tm?r%wsTcTgigqfeRqi%g:5?^^^ 
c[5Ri^ m I g{4 

qRiJI^ q%s q^qcTig w || 

2. gq^rgsr; {%f»^gR:: qfgr ?rjr[%3#T jti?tt 

^ gsRig ^ ^ 

i ^g^fi«7 wm: qiti fg^gr aifg^ f^: a^^- 

qfffcq '^i^sfgsg^ 1 gnerg^r: ^ 3 ^ ^^qgi^ 

gnw'-rrrig^igcj; 1 wwi^ ?g mA 

gg#sf¥ii^[gq^ 1 ?2?^2 gig^l qjg ^ 14011 - 

ni^oiRTt'^s^ 11 

1. For the origin of the name “ Kalantakanivasavenuvana ” 
See Rochill : The life of the Buddha, p. 43. (1892). 

2 . Here compare (B. B. II.) ed. by Finot, p. 2, LL, 

13—14 and also (T. S. S. LXX. part l) p, 5, where 

there is a wrong reading of for This formula is com- 
mented upon by Bodhisattva Asanga in his (ed. Levi) 

p. 82, thus :— • ^ 

(^m) f^f%?crT^^4fe5fe- 

lf^3^ I SsgssR: 

I =qi^ sTfra^g I %q^'^?WNigT5qR[.i qi^ f^qm- 
3^gfqi% g f g ^sgTgq?qTg;.i 



3. =Tib. bzo-sbyans. See Tih» version of the Buddhacarita, X- 
10 and 16 (Leipzig, 1928). 

4, Read for chab-mi-htshal, chud-mi-hdsah. 
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3. I 

ci?r’??i mRur s^r: i?r: ^ %qr enl I 

e ?n%iT^r sRq^^ioff m I cifI; rpre rirr 

^ er 3iTiiT^fi?qnjft ^ n 

4. 3^1; I ^ ^ ^PT^II 

5. wm^w I ?n% RiRi^r ^ g b g?R: 

5if?f[% I m ^q^gjRfoff ^ilrqniRR^g^ II 

6. 3ni ! ^ ^ I i;^i: i srjqfa'crqf g 

sRqig[f^iofj JT I l fcT: 

[Ril] qi^oTi I micT?q wq«i^q Rntr u 

7. ^vincrRif I jTfRFsr ^r#rs^^qfg_ gqisTR^gqi 

m #ipRq?«rFftqn% ^qtoqfRf^fdgf II ^3iM%fqs aig- 

q 

I srg^qi: j 

1. From this nearlj^ up to the end of the prose section of our Sutra 
almost agrees with a part of the large extract cited from 
in Siksasamuccaya, pp. 252, LL* 3—653, 13, Variants will be noted 
below. Candrakirti also quotes these passages in his 3T^5flTO^cfR== ^c> 
Wo (B. B. IX.)p. 127, L. 17. 

2. feo^ro : TToWo omit 

3. %og-o : I fTR Tro3To : 

fliqT qrt I qq q ’ ii . ^g^ i uf i ' ^ni?g- 

4. f^oqo : 3p2R qrq^ q gqq: for 133RI ijoSTo add g 5^:. 

5. fijog-o add wror ^^^iq, | 

6. The following is in agreement with passages cited from 

togWtTim in pp. 477, LL. 3-479, 1. 

7. ^o ; I 

8 . %0 go et %0 qo ; gjsfiro 

9 . f^o go ; gR3FfR% l grgjfTg:, tr® qo : ggg;ftq%. 

goaro omit, I 3fg?;gj:, 

10 . r%0 go et %0 70 : ggq | 

qsf^ gpR gqqr. 
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I m 1 15! 

^1% I ^ ^%DTi’ 5 , 1 ^ crt%tn?i: 1 I I l 

T%i%^ lagfa I ^n%^?c(T^T^eFiq'^ 3 ’q#?^'^ 

cTcg^nq^ =qi[JlfqfR* JT?TdSRg#^Tqi% i 

cf?r«llf^ JTIH 3RqcE:cF,?qiaff | q# f| J?ff^i5T 

=q^rfT%R® I 4qqTq%^ 5rqqi%Rgcq?r3 | qf| 

qi 1 qfe 1 ^ wi ?r?:%3 1 ^ qi 1 m 

I cT?q =q qiRR sr«Tqi%q^q^°gq5pci#^^ 
i%Tfe?cTi%: qq^ I qq fqqiq^q qfqel^Rt airq^ l crq^^ qiiKM 
q qif^«[^swiiiq:icq^^ra gfqnqfq 1 ‘^a^qq^fr =q I crq 
qfi^tq q^^qi%RRq I ei '#r^ w i q: qqqi^fPRq 
qi^q^: I #qq^f<fq i ^m^ iqfiqsfq q i 


1 . Ibid, add rT^ #it R^ f^qq T%11^ q ’Jo 

2. Ibid, add qRf^ferq, I qf I R I ^qqflpqq I 

3. Ibid . : q^: flRqqqoSqqq q^o. qo3To : 

qj^n%qfjRRi^q triwr 3:'Tf^q% fqq^ ?Rtq q^rsfji o . 

4. Tib. tshod=qT[q ? 

5. %oqo et %oqo add. ^TT^q: qfl^qR. | 

6. Ibid, owq^q fqq^qqR^ qqq ^TRfqonqq^ l 

7. Tib. nal-fial-ba-las-sad-pa. f^o^o I 

8. 1^0 qo : o#rqri%qf^%q qqi4qr arr^Tq’^jtqqrqf^'^q- 
IRR qqqFrwqJl I qt® qo : on^qrf^^ qq =q q?q k ^ q ^H 
#qqTqi%^ qqRj I 

9. 1^0 qo et %o qo : qfl[.cfT q#5 1 qrl qi j%q’%ik5 1 

...qq^ I ... ^ ^ I ... \ •-. "^qs 1 

10 . //«V. add. s^qqr'qkrqi^q I 

11. %o qo ; 3Tq;q?:qqrqr. ^lo ^o : srqqR qo. 

12. This and the following sentence come after ? q q i%A .? c f 
in %o qo et %o tjo. 

13. Ibid. : =qqq]%f rqicqgqiq q fqf^^OiF^ | kfqsqqR q sFf^- 

5:=5sfcr 1 qqfri^TqqTq q I ftq«Rrq q l 

T q f qf^qFps^ ( ^sqqiq q | 
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™%f(?rgccii^sfq ^ I ci?^ i 

I m FfKIST Fi I ^I%- 

I ^FOTI I 5I«I#fFT 5I«FH%fT^ 5q- 

qRn?qq^ ?ifqr i fi^onirf^ qiJir^r^^r | qfi^R 

#fqqt4i%qi^q a^Bf l 

l^qiq!?q 5ff^#^5Tf S^P?^ I qt VETWHIf I 

^?cn '^qqq[=q^ li 

8. wwm sqq^qcT^ I 
q=qfrK=^^cT ft jt ^ ft?ft n 

9. fi I j 

Jiitf m wqicrir gi ft Wjfefl 11 

10. cfi^i^ ft ^mi ^qi TO fnq ^ i%^ I 
3Fnw: eWr to u qfe'tftcn: n 

11. 1^5 JJ fi^p^ ^tFTPTi: ggfticTI: I 

gi«?^ qi^qjTi qqi ftfi^cit; n 

12. qipTcf# I 

L Idid, These sentences are in a different order : 

... I ^ ... I q«f?d%5R . . . I ... I 3W%: . . . l 

2. Ibid, Here ends the agreement between the 

and the The quotation of our Sutra 

in the Madhyamakavatara also ends here. 

3. Cited in the Tattvasamgrahapanjika (G. O. S.) p. 12, 

(^ and again it is cited on the page 275, \vhere we ihave 

55’ ^1%^% in the third pada. 

4. This verse is in quite agreement with one of the verses cited 
from the Lokanathavyakaram in the Siksasamuccaya, p. 241, LL. 13— 
14, where in the second pada of the first line it reads for 

of our text 

5. Compare the Lankavatara Sutra (kyoto, 1923), p. 265, verse 

10. sfeitoct fJi «wr jtrjtrt: ?f#*raT: i 
ssrr'jpT || 
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13. igTHJqi ^ m | 

Jii^q=ErR^ ^ cff (t 

14. ^ ^ %t% =q I 

w !T ii 

1 5. crqq#q^r^ I itq5=^?l^I3r:^qF 

^ ^mt 5%qr qqqm II 

II qiq qfRR^ #jpf^ II 

II 

TRANSLATION. 

Adoration to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

1. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One (». e. Lord 
Buddha) was once staying at the Bamboo-grove, called Kalantaka- 
nivasa, which is situated in Rajagrha, with a large assembly 
composed of Bhiksus numbering two hundred and fifty and 
innumerable Bodhisattva Mahasattvas. Thereupon, the Blessed 
One who was surrounded by many hundreds of thousands of 
followers, beholding ahead, preached Dharma and explained the 
Brahmacarya (celibacy) which is blessing in the beginning, 
blessing in the middle, blessing in the end, full of good signifi- 
cance, full of good letters and syllables, unmixed, quite perfect, 
quite pure and quite clean. 

2. Then, Bimbisara the king of Magadha an expert 
in arts, with all his royal pomp and grandeur and with all his 
royal forces, came out of Rajagrha the great city and arrived at 
the Bamboo-grove where the Blessed One was staying. On 
arriving, he bowed at the feet of the Blessed One and walking 
around Him three times from left to right, stood in a corner, 
^hile standing there, Bimbisara the king of Magadha, the expert 
in arts, asked the Blessed One thus: How, O Blessed One ! does 
an action that has been done, long after its accumulation is 
checked and it has disappeared, present itself at the time of death 

1. The following two verses are cited in the Madhyamakavftti 

p. 120 ft qqwdr). 

2. Tib. reads gdags-pahi-sa=!^^ffe^l^ 

3. Tib. reads. ^ 
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and appear before the mind (manas); and how is there no anni- 
hilation (aviprandsa) of actions when everything is empty L 

3. The Blessed One replied to Bimbisara the king of 
Magadha the expert in arts, as follows: — ^Take for example, O 
king! a man, who, while asleep, dreams that he was roving about 
with some beautiful young woman of a city. When he wakes up 
from sleep be may remember that young woman* What do 
you think, O king ? Does that woman exist in the dream ? 

4. He said: No, Blessed One. 

5. The Blessed One said : What do you think, O king ? 
Would that man be considered wise who would cling to that 
woman [who appeared] in his dream ? 

6. He said: No, Blessed One. And why so? Because 
the young woman in the dream does not exist at all; nor could 
she be got at; then how could there be any roving about with 
her ? And thus he becomes an object of failure and fatigue. 

7. The Blessed One said: Even so, O king! a foolish, 
untaught, worldling, when he sees beautiful forms, becomes 
attached to them; being attached to them, he begins to like them 
and after liking, he feels a passion for them; and feeling a passion, 
he performs the action that springs from the passion, indignation 
and ignorance, by means of body, speech and mind; and that 
action which is performed disappears. Disappearing, it does not 
go towards the east, nor south, nor west, nor north, nor up, nor 
down, nor to the intermediate points. But at a period later on, 
when the time of death comes in, and when the last conscious- 
ness disappears by the exhaustion of one's action of similar 
kind,i that action appears before the mind, as the young woman 
to a man who was asleep and was awakened from sleep. So, O 
king 1 the last consciousness disappears and the first conscious- 
ness associated with rebirth is born either amongst gods or men, 
or demons, or in the hells or in the womb of beasts or amongst 
prctas. And immediately after this first consciousness disappears, 
O king I a new series of thought belonging to that [first cons- 
ciousness] arises where the experience of ripening of the act is to 

1 . 32 ^ ^ 

1. 6. But translated by C. Bendali and W. H. D. Rouse 

thus: “the action that is his share.” See Siksasamuccaya, English 
translation, p. 234. 
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be felt There is^ O king ! nothing that goes from this world to 
another; but death^ (cyuti) and rebirth^ (tipapaiti) take place. 
What is, O king! the disappearance of the last consciousness that 
is known as death What is the manifesting of the first 
consciousness that is known as rebirth The last conscious- 
ness, O king, when it ceases, does not go anywhere. The first 
consciousness, wnen it arises, does not come from anywhere. 
And why so? Because they have no reality. So, O king! 
the last consciousness is of itself empty, death of itself empty, 
action of itself empty, the first consciousness of itself empty, 
rebirth of itself empty. And the inexhaustibility of actions comes 
into play. Immediately after the disappearance of the first cons- 
ciousness associated with rebirth, O king ! an uninterrupted new 
series of thought arises, where the experience of the ripening of 
the act is to be felt. So spoke the Blessed One. The Buddha 
(Sugata) the commander (Sasta) having spoken in this way, also 
said as follows: — 

8. All this is only a name and the name alone stands. 
There is nothing capable of speech apart from words. 

9. By whatever particular names, particular things may be 
called, they [the things] do not exist in them [those names] 
indeed; this is what is known as thinghood (dharmata) of all 
things (dharma). 

10. Namehood is void of name, byname there is no name. 
Nameless are all things; but they are illuminated by names, 

IL These things do not exist, but are born of imagination. 
That imagination is itself empty by which the empty things are 
discriminated. 

12. That which is uttered by a man of correct perception 
that the eye sees the form (rupa) is called Relative Truth 
(sanivrtisaiya) in the view of the world of false faith. 

13. Where the Leader (Nayaka== Buddha) teaches that the 
perception (darsana) arises by the aid of a concatenation of cause 
and conditions, the wise declare that it is the ttpacdrabhumi of 
the Absolute Truth. 

14. The eye sees not the form and the mind knows not 
the things; this is the Absolute Truth unto which the world 
reaches not. Thus spoke the Blessed One. 

L in corresponding passages in Siksasamuc- 

caya are translated ** rebirth ” and arising ’’ respectively. But this is 
evidently an error. 
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IS. Bimbisara the king of Magadha, the expert in arts, 
those Bodhisattvas and Bhiksus and the world comprising gods, 
men, demons and angels, being pleased, greatly praised the 
teaching of the Blessed One, 

Here ends the Noble Bhavasamkranti, 
a Mahayana Sutra. 

HI. 

TIBETAN VERSION. 

RGYA-GAR. SKAD. DU| ARYA. BHA. BA. SAM. KRA. NI. 

TA. NA. MA. HA. YA. NA. SU. TRA| BOD. SKAD. DU| 

HPHAGS, SRID. PA. HPHO. BA. SHES. BYA. BA. 
THEG. PA. CEN. POHI.'mDO|| 

sans, rgyas, dah| byan. chub. sems. dpah. 
thams. cad. la. phyag. htshal. lo|| 

1. hdi. skad. bdags. gis. [f. 280a] thos. pa. dus. gcig. naj 
bcom. Idan. hdas. rgyal. pohi. khab. na. hod. mahi. tshal. bya. 
ka. la. nta. ka. gnas. pa. na, dge. slon, nis. brgya. lha. bcuhi. dge. 
sloh, gi. dge. hdun. chen. po. dah| byan. chub. sems. dpah. sems. 
dpah. chen. po. rab. tu. man, po. dan. thabs. gcig. tu. bshugs. te | 
de. nas. bcom. Idan, hdas. hkhor. brgya. ston. du. mas. yohs. su. 
bskor. cih. mdun. gyis. bitas. nas, cbos. ston. tG| tshahs. par. 
spyod. pa| thog. mar. dge. ba| bar. du. dge. ba| tha. mar. dge. ba) 
don. hzan, poj tshig. hbru. bzan. po| ma. hdres. paj yohs. su. 
rdsogs. paj yohs. su. dag. paj yohs, su. byah. ba. yah dag, par. 
ston. to I 

2. dehi. tshe. yul. ma, ga. dhehi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyahs. 
gzugs. can. snih. po, rgyal. pohi. khab. kyi. groh. khyer. chen. 
po. nas. byuh. ste I rgyal. pohi. hbyor. pa. chen. po. dah.j rgyal. 
pohi. mthu. chen. pos, phyir. hod. mahi. tshal. ga. la. ba. dahj 
bcom. Idan. hdas. ga. la. ba. der. son. ste. phyin. nasj bcom. 
Idan. hdas. kyi. shabs. la. mgo. bos. phyag. htshal. tej Ian. gsum. 
bskor. ba. byas. nas. phyogs. gcig. tu. hdug. gojj phyogs. gcig. tu. 
hdug. nas. yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyahs. gzugs. can. 
snih. pos bcom. Idan. hdas. la. hdi. skad. ces. gsol. tejj bcom. 
Idan, hdas. ji. Itar. na. las. bgyis sih. bsags. pa. hgags. nas. jml. 
rih. du. hgags. pa. hgum. pahti. dus. kyi. tshe. [f. 280b] ne. bar. 
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gnas. sin. yid. la. mnon. du, hgyur. lags] hdu. byed. thatns. cad. 
St on. pa. la. ji. Itar. las. rnams. chud.i mi. hdsah. bar. gdah.j 

3. de. skad. ces. gsol, pa. danj bcom. idan, hdas. kyis. yul. 
ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. can. snin. po. la. 
hdi. skad. ces. bkah. stsal. to\\2 rgyal. po. chen. po. hdi. Ita. ste| 
dper. na. mi.3 shig. nal. bahi. rmi. lam. na. yul. gyi. bud. med. 
bzan. mo. dan. lhan. cig. tu. yons. su. spyod. pa. rmis. la| de Sal. 
ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzan. mo. de. dran. na. rgyal. 
po. chen. po. hdi. ji.^ snam. du. semsl® rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. med. bzan. mo. de. yod. dam| 

4. gsol. pa] bcom. Man. hdas. de. ni. ma. mchis. lags. soj| 

5. bcom. Man. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. pa I rgyal. po, chen. 
po. hdi. ji. snam. du. sems| ho. na.® gan. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud.® med. bzan. mo. la. mnon. par. shen. pahi. mi. de. mkhas. 
pahi, ran. bshin. can. yin. nam| 

6. gsol. pa I bcom. Man. hdas. de. ni. ma. lags. te[ de. 
cihi. slad. du. she. na] bcom. Man. hdas. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. med. bzan. mo. han.^ sin. tu. ma. mchis. sin. mi. dmigs. 
lags. na. de. dan. yons. su. spyod. pa. la. Ita. ga. la. mchis. te| 
hdi. Itar. mi. de. ni. phons. sin. dub, pahi. skal. pa. can. du. 
hgyur. lags. so[| 

7. bcom. Man. hdas. kyis. bkaM stsal. pa| rgyal. po. chen. 
po. de. bshin. du. byis. pa. so. sohi. skye. bo. thos. pa. dan. 
mi. Man. pa [f. 281a] hah.® mig. gis. gzugs. rnams. mthoh. na.» 
yid. bde. bar. hgyur.^® bahi. gzugs. rnams. la. mnon. par. shen. tej 

L Xyl : chab. mL htshal. 

2. It is already noticed that these passages are cited in the 
Madhyamakavatira. Different readings of this text and of the citation 
in the Tibetan version of the Madhyamakavatara ( = M.A.) will be 
noted below. 

'3..^ M. A..,: ma. shlg. 

. 4. . M. A. : cL 

5 5. These sentences are omitted in M. A. 

6. M. A. : bud. med, bzan. mo. dan. lhan. cig. spyod. pa. rmis. la| 
de. SaL ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud, med. bzan. mo, de. dran. pahi. 
mi. de. 

7. M, A. : yah. ma. mchis. 

8. M. A. : yah. 

9. M. A. : nas. 

10. M. A. : gyur. pahi. 
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mnom par. shen. par. gyur. nas.^ rjes. su. chags. par, hgyur. 
roll rjes. su. chags. nas. knn. tu.i chags.2 par. hgyur. ro|| kun. 
in, chags.2 nas. hdod. chags. las. byun. ba. dah| she. sdah las. 
byun. ba. dahj gti. mug. las. byun. bahi. las. lus. dah| hag. dah| yid. 
kyis. mhoo. par, Iidu. byed. de.^| las. de. mhon. par. hdus. byas. 
par. gyur. nas. hgag. go. I hgag. pa. na. sar.^ phyogs. su. brten. 
te. gnas. pa, ma. yin| Iho. phyogs. su. ma. yin| nub, phyogs, su. 
ma. yin| byah. phyogs. su. ma, yin| steh. du. ma. yin [ hog. tu. 
ma. yin] phyogs. mtshams. rnams. su. brten. te.* gnas, pa. ma, 
yin. no.^l) dus. gshan. ji. tsam. shig. na. hchi. bahi. dus. dan, 
tshod.® ne. bar. gnas. pahi. tshe. de. dah| skal. pa. hdra. bahi. 
las. zad. nas. rnam. par. ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. pahi. tshe. hdi. 
Ita. ste| dper. na. ilal. hah ba. las. sad. pahi. mihi. yuL gyi. bud. 
med. bzah. mo, Ita, bur. las.^ de yid. la. mhon. dii hgyur. ro|| 
rgyal. po. chen. po. de. Itar. rnam. par, ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. 
cih, skye. bahi. char, gtogs, pahi. rnam. pai*. ses. pa. dah. po. 
yah. na. ni. Ihahi.^ nah. du| yah.^ na. ni. mihi. nah, du| yah. 
na, ni. Iha. ma. yin, gyi, nah. du| yah. na. ni. sems. can. dmyal. 
bahi. rnams, su| yah. na, ni, dud. hgro, rnams. sii^] yah. na. ni. 
yi. dags [f. 281 b] rnams. su, hbyuh. bar, hgyur, ro|| rgyal. po. 
chen. po. rnam. par. ses. pa, dah. po. de. hgags. ma. thag. tu. 
gah. la. rnam, par. smin. pa. myoh. bar. hgyur. ba.^® mhoh, pa. 
de. dah. skal. pa. hdra. bahi. sems. kyiM rgyud, hbyuh. ho 1| rgyal. 
po. chen. po. de. la. chos. gah. yah. hjig. rten. hdi. nas, hjig. 
rten. pha. rol. tu hpho. bahah.^2 jj^ed. la. hchi. hpho.^^ dah. skye. 
bar. mhon. pahah. yod. dej rgyal. po. chen. po. de. la. gah. rnam. 
par, ses. pa, tha. ma. hgag, pa. de. ni. hchi. hpho. shes. bya| 

1. These words omitted in M. A. 

2. M. A. : chags. pa. skyed. par. byed. do. 

3. M. A. : kun. tu. omitted. 

4. M. A. : do. 

5. These words shortened in M. A. : gnas. pa. ma. yin. pa, 
nas. phyogs. mtshams. rnams. su, ma. yin. no. shes bya. bahi. bar. dah. 

6. M. A. : ‘ tshod ’ omitted. 

7. M. A. : yid. las. de. Sid. la. 

8. M. : lha. dag. gi. 

9. These words shortened in M. A. : nah. du. shes. bya. 
ba. nas. yah. na, ni. yi. dags, rnams. su. hbyuh. bar. hgyur. ro. shes.* 
bya. byahi. bar. dah. 


10. 

M. 

A. 

: bar. 

11. 

M. 

A.; 

: rgyun. 

12. 

M. 

A, 

: yah. 

13. 

M. 

A.: 

: hpho. ba. 
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gan. rnamo par. ses. pa. dan. po. hbyufi.. ba. de. ni. sfcye. ba. shes. 
byahojl rgyal. po. chen. po. rnam. par, ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. 
pahi. tshehan,! gan. duhan.^ mi, hgro| rnam. par. ses. pa. dan.^ 
po. skye. bahi. char, gtogs. pa, hbyuh. bahi. tshehah* gafi. nas. 
kyah. mi. hoh. ho|| de. cihi, phyir. she. na| ho.^ bo. nid. dan. 
bral. bahi. phyir. roll rgyal, po. chen. po. de. la. rnam. par. ses. 
pa. tha. ma. ni. rnam. par, ses. pa. tha. mas. stoh.j hchi. hpho. ni. 
hchi, hphos. stoh.^j las. ni. las. kyis. stoh.j rnam. par. ses. pa. 
dan. po. ni. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. pos. stoa-^j skye. ba. ni. 
skye. bas. stoh. la| las. rnams, chud. mi, za. bar.^ mhon® pahah. 
yod. do|| rgyal. po. chen, po. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. pohi. skye, 
bahi. char, gtogs. pa. hgags. ma. thag. tn. bar, ma. chad. par. gah, 
la. rnam. par. smin. pa. myoh. bar. hgyur. ba. mhon. pahi. sems. 
kyi. i*gyud. hbyuh. fio|| bcom. Man. hdas. kyis. de. skad. ces. 
bkah, stsal. tej bcle. bar. gsegs. pas. de. skad. gsiihs. nas. ston. 
pas. gshau. yah. hdi. skad. ces. bkah. stsal. to|| 

8. hdi. dag. thams [282 a] cad. inih. tsam. stej| 
hdu. ses. tsam. du. gnas. pa. yin|| 

brjod. pa. las. ni. gshan. gyur. pa|| 
brjod. par. bya. ba, yod. ma. yin|| 

9. mih. ni. gah. dah. gah. gis. su|| 

chos. rnams. gah. dah. gah. brgod. p.|l 

de. la. de. ni, yod. ma, yin|] 

hdi. ni. chos. rnams. chos. nid. do|| 

10. mih. gis. mih. nid. stoh. ba. ste|| 
mih. ni. mih, gis. yod. ma. yiii|| 
mih. med. pa, yi, chos. rnams. kun)| 
mih. gis. yohs. su. brjod. par. byasjj 

11. chos. rnams. hdi. dag. yod. min, te|t 
rtog. pa. las* ni. kun. tu. hbyuh|| 
gah. gis. stoh. par. rnam. rtog. pa|| 
rtog. pa. dehah. hdi. na. medj| 

12. mig. gis. gzugs, ni. mthoh. ho. shes|( 
yah, dag. gzigs. pas. gah. gsuhs. pa|| 


1. : M. A.,: yan. 

2. M. A. : dan. po. omitted. 

3. M. A. : ran. bshin. dben. pahi. phyir. ro[ 

4. M. A. ; stoh. ho. 

5. M. A. : add yah. 

6. M, A. : mhon. no. Here ends the quotation. 
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hjig. rten. log. pahi. dad. can. ]a|| 
kun. rdsob. bden. par. de. gsuns. so|j 

13. tshogs. nas. mthon. shes. gan. dag. tu|| 
hdren. pas. rab. tu. bstan. mdsad. pa|| 
de. ni. don. dam. gdags. pahi sa|l 

bio. dan. Idan. pas. bkah stsal. to|| 

14. mig. gis. gzugs. rnams. mi. mthon. shih|l 
yid. kyis. chos. rnams. mi. rig. pa|| 

de. ni. bden. pa. mchog. yin. te|j 
de. la. hjig. rten. mi. dpogs. so|| 

15. bcom. Idan. hdas. kps. de. skad. ces. bkah. stsal. nasj 
yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyahs. gzugs. can. snih. po. 
dan] byah. chub. sems. dpah. de. dag. dah| dge. slon. de. dag. 
dan I lha. dan. mi. dan. lha. ma. yin. dah.| dri. zar. bcas. 
pahi. hjig. rten. yi. rah. te| bcom. [282-6] Idan. hdas. kyis. 
gsuns. pa. la. mhon. par. bstod. doJI 

hphags. pa. srid. pa. hpho. ba. shes. bya. 
ba. theg. pa. chen. pohi. mdo. 


SOME MINOR WORKS OF SR! CITSUKHACARYA. 


BY 

T, R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras University. 

Sri Citsukhacarya was one of the greatest of Advaitins 
belonging to the 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 
Several works of his have come down to us, though only two of 
them have seen the press. The following works of Citsukha are 
available at present: — 

1. Tattvapradipika, a work printed already in the Nirnaya- 

sagara Press, Bombay. 

2. Nyayamakarandavyakhya,"a commentary on the Nyaya- 

makaranda of Anandabodha, published in the Chow- 
khamba Press, Benares. 

3. iBrahmasutrabhasyabhavaprakasika, a commentary on 

the Bhasya of Sri Sankara.* 

4. ^Brahmasiddhivyakhya. — Abhiprayaprakasika, a com- 

mentary on the Brahmasiddhi of Mandanamisra. 

5. ^ Pramanaratnamalavyakhya — Sambandhokti, a commen- 

tary on the Pramanaratnamala of Anandabodha. 

6. ^Adhikaranasahgati. 

7. SAdhikaranamanjari. 

8. ®Naiskarmyasiddhitika — Bhavatattvaprakasika, a com- 

mentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi. 

9. ’Paficapadikavivarana Vyakhya — Bhavadyotani. 


* An edition of this work is under preparation by 
this paper, under the auspices of the Madras University. 

1. See G. O. Mss. Library. R. No. 
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In all these works he tells us that he is the pupil of one 
Jnanottama. In the Tattvapradipika we are informed that this 
Jnanottama is Gauda, i.e., a native of Bengal. The following 
colophon occurring at the end of the Tattvapradipika is w’orthy 
of note in this connection: — 

II 

The word Gaudesvaracarya leads to the conclusion that 
Jnanottama was a native of Bengal. 

We know of another jnanottama who is the author of a 
commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvara. But that 
Jnanottama is different from the teacher of Citsukha/ for he is 
said to belong to the village Maffgala in the Coladesa,^ 

Regarding Jnanottama, the teacher of Citsukhacarya we have 
very little information, except what Citsukha and the commen- 
tator on the Tattvapradipika tell us. In the closing pages^ of 
the Tattvapradipika we find — 

ci«irfq cR?n: ^ snwiRi: ll 

And Pratyagrupabhagavan, while commenting on this pas- 
sage, remarks — 

clfJIoficT ^ ^CIJI^OT il 

From these extracts it is clear that Jnanottama was the 
author of a work on Vedanta, Nyayasudha by name. It may be 
surmised that the word Jnanasiddhikara means the author of a 
work by name Jfianasiddhi. The Jnanasiddhi and the Nyaya- 
sudha referred to here are otherwise unknown. 


The line of sannyasins beginning with Jnanottama occupies 
a very important place in the galaxy of Advaitic writers of the 



1. See Introduction to the Naiskarmya Siddhi— Edited by Prof. 


M. Hiriyanna, B.S.S. 

2. -See Page 395 of the Tattvapradipika. N. S. P. 
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12th and 13th centuries. The names of those persons may be 
indicated in tabular form as follows:^ — 

Jhanottama 


(Pupil.) Citsukhacarya 

1 

(Pupil.) Sukhaprakasa 


(Pupil.) Anandagiri, 

The works of Jnanottama and Citsukha have been referred 
to just now. Sukhaprakasa is the author of a work by name 
Adhikaranaratnamala, a copy of which is deposited in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R, No. 2902.) It deals 
with the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras in a lucid form. 
Sukhaprakasa has, in addition, commented upon the Tattva- 
pradipika and a copy of this work also is found in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R. No. 5203.) 
Anandagiri, we all know, was the famous commentator on the 
works of Sri Sahkaracarya. Fuller information regarding Anan- 
dagiri is given in the Introduction to Anandagiri's Tarkasah- 
graha, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

Regarding the date of Citsukha there is not much difficulty. 
The date of Anandagiri, as given by Mr. Tripathi, B.A. the 
editor of the Tarkasahgraha, is fairly near the remark. He says 
on page xx of the introduction that Anandagiri should have lived 
in the latter half of the 13th century* Calculating back from this 
date, one may conclude that the last quarter of the 12th century 
is the period of the literary activity of Citsukha. 

In the following pages the Adhikaranamanjarl, a short com- 
pendium of the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras, is presented 
for the first time. The edition of this short treatise is based on 
two copies of the work found in the Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras. (R. Nos. 1492 and 3305 designated A and B respec- 
tively.) The Adhikaranamanjarl will be followed by the other 
minor work the Adhikaranasangati in a further issue of this 
Journal. 
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II 3r«r 5TW ii 


Jropq 

jg^ in II 

?ficn: II R II 

s^[0T3?T#?R?T grlfrwnJi^ I 
%t mn^ II \ II 

f%«nR!?Rrc4 3WI ^s’^HciT I 
^ fl^oqqgj^; II g II 

TO5Rq q^5rc4 ^ [m] i#: i 

sior^t cRflicJRn ii ^ || 
^:'R^q=^irer5q|^«rf%cw^cn | 
»TPT5ftq^^«Ic^ cl^l%^3«qg[; II ^ II 

sifPiJT^ 5!Toi^ I 

»Ti^sf^?qi5^ 3Ktrcrp?g^*ira: II vs ii 



to: To II 


II 3i«r fi:^: qfi^: II 

lfr^?5[% II <i || 

3ir JT^ 5ft|# t^s%i9r I 
aRFlrifl TO5IP% II ^ II 

i35r I 

11?^ TOW %ft2r:'TR::|l 

? « A* omits this ardha. 

A. snie^^trfesiiRri n 
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II 3r«r TKt II 
m STMIl^r n lo li 

«qicI3q; I 

c!%^ nun 

^i 4^J7T?R5^ ^q-plMd^ g: I 

dfpnfwffcTr TFsrrlifetei: n U II 

'T g I 

^ ^K JTiJi^q^g; n U 11 

i|cftq I 

II ^ RWT TKi II 

II sfsr =^5#: «TR:: II 

3i5q^ 11 u 11 

mqi I 

srroii^: qiif5Fn: qsf ^ ^ 11 11 

fqqw ^FWFcTFfi 1 

srira; mt ^gsq II u II 

qf fnHRiDqi^ I 
ftfl^qi=qcqif^qi^ II ^vs 11 

11 # =^#; II wm'^ ii 

II 3ISI i:?ftq|s«rR: II 
q ^jqiqi wl^: qqr i 

qlnFri =q #t qqfq m qqr ii U n 

iq^OTwPPpq fi^q«?qq qmra; i 
m q ci^^icT^ nun 

q#TcT qirfot snra; dtcM feinid i 
3»QMq m q#rt?™iiq, ii \ o \\ 
ari%f9r?i{%qpr qr qiic?% \ 

af^^sfq f^irqi%5ci: 11 RHl 
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^%riq rr%toq 5FT^f |) || 

'r sRi^onggon ?3an: i 
'W il ^ ^ II 

II ^ MlW W: ‘TKMI 
II ^«r TK’ II 

Efwi^ sf^cT I 

%eTfri5r?5T?lT II II 

His^i srqg; I 

^ ^ g93[wsrg¥isira; II II 
JTi^i ^¥rm jr??^if^^^srcT: i 
5T =^r^iWcJT^ ^ sq^^fl^Krer; n II 

I^Fin^sraw?!: i 

wi^r w4: n Rvs || 
ff^ ^iiT5[tr ci^qi^iw^f^: I 

n ft %ftwr %(k: 'TK‘ II 
II 31^ '?r:; II 

anil 3cq%cq%qf^f^^: \\ \^ )) 
afgcqt: %3rg: qq^t: I 

^artsqFra^F^lqsqr: g^rtrs^^g: || R^ ii 
srt^ingnr ai%: i 

sTrfq g»f Rgqfsg? cRq %cT?qwrT ll Ro || 
ar^cq ?qcT^Rq I 

argr ^q^FRqift^^PTO ciqi ll R? II 
Wfkm ^q^ «Mr; ga^f^pfl i 

II ft t#TW IcfR: «nf: II 


?. B. srqiT: 
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II It 

%Erf ^^qqft= 5 i^r §^q-JIIOT^JI I 
^3T%3iT«ii at?:: ai^oiiai^sar || \\ || 

3 r?iTOTf 5 noia\?nai<aiai i 

iTMqit aar aa || ^8 ii 
31^1^ aai; gaacqn%itcfl^ai: i 
II fit w' 11 wmi ii 


II 3rsr ^aTs«?TFr: ii 
II 5r«r*T: W' II 


aft^ar^rgai^a aiatra: qaff =a II f ^ li 



t^sfa^ora^aot aqia^raaaiaf || n 
|{a %Fqqitsiwa; aar: q^§af9iai; i 


II fi w} II 

II 3iq ftcfw: 'Tlf : II 
^a^a aiaiaiaea aiCifia q^ II f v 3 n 
a?a a%a =tifaia aii:ia^rf%% 5 fca i 
q^^a iai^qca a^a =aprrafqi[ar ii f <; ii 
a?wig[aaa!?wTa: a^a ai^^itjai 1 

q^aqitsfti^i#! faiai la^iqar: u n 


11 fft i#r: mK‘ ii 

II srsr TTf: II 

an^ittsiq ^laa a^^ =a goiiaa: i 
3 s'laia?r^??iSF^ar^oaa;?a%; || so || 



efe jnDiT%{§ afts^aii%ii%ft: || s ? ii 
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cI5I I 

^!?iT3T II II 

3FR:5r^ ^[ffi 2i; i 

gtsnqf =qicHcmJiCif«qn%Ti^ II n 
sfioRq ^ 

qi fqsnfei^r fc^Roq^siq gi || i) 

5iiia5?qmTg I%n^ ^ goir: || (| 

qf it?n gr s^fwwi i 
f^^^iwqissfq qTfeq R^^oif: n n 
3:qiq^q^R: i 

qiqor q;W IIl%^ I%JTrHT II 8 '3 II 
gjFfi *T^: wf^qir I 

gqk ?EigoTr fq?rr ^qRgqpqcrr: || ii 

%nqT%8algcq rrshti^ i 
f^pq: gq^i: ^g: qiRqi% II II 

gWJ^cIT SI grqipl^f^qfq^: I 
?i% %qira3ncq qitt^jq^ifqqj: n v^o u 
Sf^lS^qpiq^ ^Icqq?fflcq^: I 

qf fqf^r llqu^figon n h? ii 

^ ^sqiqqi^ apir: | 

qnqifcflprf %: 9ng; qrfTq€'iq3ftqqig^ II n 

?n# qjq%#fiq qi^q; | 

'^^?nfRopn# q^jpi^^; n hv ii 

qi# qqr^5^i% q | 

^qigqmqeipqq: n n 
i^:sn?flqr q gq#q fq^qrqjT i 
qqi^^OTfqjRntqr: fPcfl^^R^cr: n n 
9?^Ttfqraqrg g i 

qiqi?qi5^§ wqjw n n 
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SOTiq^fR ^\mx ii •^vs n 

II ^ TK: II 

II 3r«r =^t-- wi' 11 

?5raT gi%i'R^ i%i ffRg^ ^Rq^qcfTg. i 

r%'fq^[^] 11 11 

JT g^ 5|l: 11 11 

sfgfi qf i^i^^Eraiiq ^ i 

I%Ronqf%f;^4^T^R?IR-3I%: |i ^o 1| 

5 Ei%^r?%%R HiWr^t 11 W n 

qi^q ^Kn%%fr 3Fq«?l%q^f T%q: 1 
fqq^ ^?rqT g^qi: ^iR^^Rnfr ii ii 

g^qR gf^R ^g: gaqit^g gR% i 

II ^ =^3#: mK' 11 Sfsgrg^ ggra: I! 

II 3r«r =^«Tfss2nf2f: ii 

II sm: (Jr;: n 

3fiffe; II Ii 

Refill qir5ft^R3nit5 i 
3i|^q5fe%rq RRRfiEfR^qcrr ii ii 

f^m^TRqq: 5iqianqi% gffiR: i 
3RiqcTIcq§|iRrag^ 11 II 

JR^S^T RlRRl R^ cTf|[ | 

aifq;4i^q ^?rF^ RRnejm^w: n n 

|cq ^g4jrq% qR RqF^^?T ( 

II fit wm- w:- n 
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II TK: II 

snot cI|t%g^3T: II ^V3 II 

n ^<; n 

3f3c5Rii%; q#^: qjsRf q^q: q> | 

=qfqqt(qcq mWig: ii^q? ii || 

^iqiqfq qqiq#: I 

qqgfqjn%qi^si%T%qiR5i qqi: ii il 

II II 

II m w:- il 

3Tf%qi%t[qvg qcg?rqft i 
qM q^^lOTW ^qicqcTI 11 V3^ |1 
q;i4 qtq *Fq5q sRfiqii^^f q § | 
f?i^^n%n^s^q^qr: q^qrlqqi: ii n 

II I^RvqR:Mi 

{\ m m ii 

3iMqk: #q 9#F §?q qinfqqqFqi i 
qq qiqint’qq |l v3^ il 

teqrs^q q^lqqg^ t 

^qiqr: gEP?fqr^qq:[sEqT:] ii vs5? n 
3f5i\%%qF^pqi^ «Fiqf <^qiqcfu%iM 
?mq|^«^qFqr «?iqi; ^Rl?q;m!: ii u 

11 ^ fi^ra*Ti^qK^q 

qR:u ii BfsiFr^ ^inw: ii 

?. A. A. gsi s^rrftqiqqcrr 

R. A. 5^: V. Iqrfeq^: 



HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 
AND THEIR RELATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL ^ 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 

BY 

R S. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI, M.A., PH. D., 

Assistant Editor ^ Tamil Lexicon, 

(Continued from page 195 of Vol. V.) 

Since the 11 sounds fij n, th V'f Vf h sind ©% can 
come as orralapetai after one short vowel or two short vowels, 
in the middle of words in the case of all and at the end in the 
case of all except o®o, the number of orralapetai is 11 x 4— 2r=42i. 
Since kurriyal-ikaram takes the place of knrriyaUnkaram when 
the latter is followed by ^3? ' in sandhi and there are 36 kurriyaU 
nkaram 2.nd iht ^ i* in the particle ^miyd^ in such words as 
kenmiyd h kurriyaUikaranij its number is 36+l=:372. Since 
kurriyal’^ukaram may be preceded by one of the 7 long vowels 
alone, two or more vowels except ^ au' (which are therefore 11 
in number), dytantf 6 voiceless consonants, 6 nasals and all semi- 
vowels except ^ V ’ (which are therefore 5 in number), its number 
is 7+11 + 1+ 6 + 6 + 5 = 36^. Since aikdra-k-kurtikkam may be 
found at the beginning, the middle and the end of words, its 
number is 3^. Since aukdra’-k-kurnkkam can be had only at the 
beginning of words, its number is only P. Since makara-k- 
kurukkam can be had after n and f and before as in marunmf 
ponm, tarum^valamn, its number is 3®. Since may be 

L Na-na-na m-ma-na va-yadada v-dytam 
Alapdh kurildnai kurir*kildtai-katai 
Mikale y-avarrin kuri-y-dm vere. (ibid. 92.) 

2. Yakaram vara-k-kura l-ti-t'tiri y-ikaramuni 
Acai-c-col miyd-v-i n4karam-uk kuriya, (ibid. 93.) 

3, jVeti/d t-dyta m-uyir-vali meli-ydtai 
7'otar-moli y-iruti vanmai-y-u r-ukaram 

A '-hum piramel totara-v-um peTum-%, (ibid 94.) 

4 & 5. Tar-cut i-alapoli y-ai-mmu vali-y-um 

Nai-y-u m-au-v-u mutal-ar Tdkum, (ibid. 95.) 

6. Na-na-mmimim va'^kan micaiyu-^ma-k kurukum, (ibid. 96.) 
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substituted for i or /in sandhi, as in al+iinai^aShrinai znd 
mul+iUuz==mi4^oiUu its mdird is i (according to him), the 
numhev of dyia’-k-kurukkam is 2'^, 

Naccinarkldniyar repeats under Tol. E. 1 the opinion of 
I|ampitranar. 

The author of Ilakkanavijakkam mentions that the secondary 
sounds are 240 in number consisting of kurriyal-ikaraiih kurriyal- 
ukar am, dyiantf 216 uyirmey, 7 uyir-^alapeiai, 11 orralapetai, 
shortened and shortened ^ att * and makara«k-ktirukkam and 
condemns Nannitlar and says that dyiam never reduces itself to 
J of z. mdtrd, and that other sounds like iiyir’^alapetai, etc,, 
except ttyir-mey remain the same, whether they stand at the 
beginning, the middle or the end of words and that therefore the 
number 369 mentioned by Nannular cannot stand^. 

Civanana-munivar, on the other hand, says that there is no 
purpose served by taking uyirmey zs cdrpehiUu, that uyirala’^ 
petai is only a short vowel added to the previous long vowel to 
lengthen its ma/ra, that orralapetai is only a consonant that is 
added for the sake of lengthening the mdtrd, and shortened ^ ai * 
shortened ^aii' and makara-k-hmikkam are produced at the same 
part of the vocal organs as ' ai ^ an ' and ^ m * respectively, but 
vary only in their quantity. Besides one cannot say that kurriyal<- 
ikaram and ktirriyal'-nkaram are shortened ^ and shortened 
^ u' in the same way as shortened far' and shortened ^ au\ 
For, had it been the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, he would have 
designated them as kurrikaram and kurrukaram and not as knr^ 
riyaUikaram and kurriyaUtikaram, and would not have indicated 
a separate symbol for them as he now does in Tol. E. 2.^ 


1 . La4a’V’%r T^yaipind m-dyta m-a 

2 . Ayata-k-kitrukkam-onTu inrenavum * . . . uyirmey-y>‘Olitt% '‘erhaiya- 
v-elldfn itaverrumaiydn’anri elu>ifu-verrumaiycm anha%am palkdmmyir'^ 
cdrpeluttii mminurrartipattonpatam enral nirampdtu, 

3 . Ini immunrumhy-anri uyirmey mutaliyavaTfaiytm car- 
peluttenparum tdardid v-enin ; — . , . .uyir-viey enpatanai . . . .orrmmi 
nayam-parri onru enpatandl oru payaninmaiydnmn , . . ^alapetai 
cdrpeluttena terdkdmai munnar-k-kdttappaUa^dkaldnmn, aikdra-k- 
kurukka mutaliyana . . . .v'hrelutiend p-paid’V-dJkalwntim vaiannldrum * . 

, ,ttyir~mey, uyir-^alapetai^ aikdra-k~kurukk am mutaliya eluttukkalalc- 
aritu tirmfamalparri vdrelutfena ydntuh colld?naiydnum atu poruntdtu 
ena marukka, (T, M. V. 29—30), 
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I totally agree with Civanana-munivar, I may add that the 
definition given to carpelutiu by the commentators on Nannul to 
include vowel-consonants does not at all hold good. (Cf. 
1.221. supra.) They say * iammotu tarn carntaiu \ In the 
vowel-consonant ^ ka % we may say that ^ is in the company 
of ^ a ' or ^ a' is in the company of \ Hence either of the two 
may be said to be carpeluM with respect to the other. How 
can the whole be called cdrpeluitu? Besides it may be noted 
here that in many places the sounds ^ ka\ ^ ca \ ^ ta% etc. are 
used to represent only the consonantal sound ^ ^ c% ^ f\ etc. 

to enable the hearer to understand what consonant is pronounced 
and Tolkappiyanar himself says so in the sutra Meyyi n-iyakka 
m-akaramotu civanum. E. 46. He has also used the symbols 
< ka * (<s?), * ca' (^), etc. to represent ‘ k ' (d), {d)^ etc.i; besides 

for the purpose of representing the sounds < kd \ ^ ki \ ^ ki \ etc., 
the symbols denoting ‘ a etc. are added to the symbol 
denoting ^ ka * and not to the symbol denoting < k \ These three 
points, it seems to me, may have led the author of Neminatam, 
Nannular and others to mistake uyirmey for a unitary sound. As 
regards alapetai and shortened < ai\ Tolkappiyanar himself ha 
mentioned them in the sutras, 

Muvala p-icaitia Udr~elui Uinre* (Tol. E. 5.) 

Nit tarn venti n>-a-^v-v>-ala p’-utaiya 

KuUi y’^elnutaUenmandr pulavar. (ibid. 6. 

and 

Or •-ala p-dku m-itanumd r-unte 

Terun kdlai moli-vayi n-dna. (ibid. 57.) 
but has not included them among secondary sounds. 

1.223. Classification of secondary sounds : — The secondary 
sounds are not classified by Tolkappiyanar either as vowels or as 
consonants, or as neither. But according to Nannular and the 
later grammarians except Civafiana-munivar they may be classi- 
fied into vowel secondary sounds, consonant secondary sounds 
and secondary sounds that are neither. This point will be dealt 
with at greater length in 1,348, 1.3481, 1,3482, 1,3483, 1.3484, 
L47& 1.5. 


1. Cf. Valielut i-enpa ka-ca ta ta-pa-ra. (Tol. E, 19.) 
Mellelut t-enpa aa-na-na na-ma-na. (Ibid. 20.) 
hai-y-elut t-enpa ya-ra-Ia vaTa-la. (ibid. 21,) 
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1.3, vowels: 1.31. CLASSIFICATION. 


1.311. Ancient period '. — -(Tolkappiyanar says that) there are 
12 vowels from ‘ a’ io ‘ au ’which may be classified thus: 

/ r Short: a, i, u, e & o 

Primary vowels: Simple vowels: | Long: a, i, it, e Sc d 

Diphthongs^ ai and au 

Secondary vowels; i (shortened i) and u (shortened ii).^ 

1*312. Medieval period primary vowels are the same 
as those in the ancient period; but the secondary vowels are * i \ 

* ai * (shortened m) and ' au ' (shortened ati) and uyirala^ 
petai^ da, u, uu, ee^ aiif do and auu. 

1.313. Modern period : — According to Ilakkana-vilakkam and 
Tonnul-vilakkam the primary vowels are the same as those of the 
ancient period and the secondary ones as those of the medieval 
period; but according to Civanana-munivar's Tolkappiya-mutar- 
cuttira-virutti both the primary and the secondary vowels are the 
same as those of the ancient period. 

KB , — The parallelism between 

< Ankara viruvdy-p pannir-eluitum 
uyir-ena molipa \ (Tol, E. 8.) 

and 

^ Akdrddydh svard jneydh 

aukdrdnidh caiurdasa \ (B. N. p. 170, 8.) 

is worth noting; but we cannot say definitely whether the extant 
text of Natya Sastra is anterior or posterior to Tolkappiyam. 


1 . He does not mention the name diphthongs, but suggests it 
in the sutras 

Akara ikara m-aikara m-^dkum, (Tol. E, 54.) 

Akara ukara m-aukdra m-akum, (ibid. 55.) 

2. He does not mention * i ’ and ^ as vowels, though, for 
practical purposes, they may be taken as such. 
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1.32. Quantity of vowelsi — Short vowels have one waif a, ^ 
long vowels and diphthongs two^ and secondary vowels half^. 
The shortened ^ ai* and the shortened ‘ aw ^ have one waira 
according to Tolkappiyanar^ and one and a half according to 
Peruntevanar^ and Kunavira-pantitar^; but only one matra 
according to Nannular^ and the later grammarians.^ 

1.33. Quality of vowels : — ^All vowels are open sounds^ as is 
seen from the statement * ankdntiyalum * in the sutra 

^ Avarrul 

A d d-y-iran Uankdniiyalum ' (Tol E. F6) and 
^ avarroranna * in the sutra, 

/-f e^-e aUy-ena v-icaikkum 
A^p’-pd Uainiu nuavarro r^amia, 

Avaitdnif 

An-pan mutand vilinip-ura l-utaiyaJ (ibid. 86.) 
and ^ iialhwiniiyalum ' in the sutra, 

^ U-ii O'-o au^-v-^ena v-icaikkunt 
A-p-pd Uaintu m^italkuvin i-iyalum,'^ (ibid, 87.) 
All the later grammarians agree with Tolkappiyanar in thi 
point, 

1 . Avarrul 
A i u 

E 0 e'^nu mHtppd l-aintunt 

Orala puaikkuh kunylut t-enpa. (Tol. E. 3.) 

2. A % u 

E ai 

0 am mHippd i-Umm 

Irala picaikku nettelui t-enpa, (ibid. 4.) 

3. ' Avviya nilaiyu m-lnai munrl, (ibid. 12.) 

^^^ 4 ^^^ AOrala pdku M4ia'§um-d r-un%e 

TertM kdlai molivayi '^-dna. ijAAdi. SI 4 

5. Aikdra aukdra-k kuTukkahka\ onrarai 
mditirai pemnu (V. C. 5 Comm.) 

6 . Kitrineiilka l‘Onriranpi. , , . 


Ai-^y-au v-a\azon rarai. (N. N. E, 5.) 

7. Munru uyiralapu iraiytdm netil opre 
Euriidtu at au-k kurukkam orralapu 

8. Nepl4f an \ai-y-au-k kurukkan kuril-onrm 
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-4 and a are guttural vowels^ ii h e,e and m are palataF 
and 1 /, Ji, o, d and au are labial.^. The minute distinction 
as regards the place of production of i or % e or e and ai^ and of 
u m u, 0 or d and au is not clearly expressed, but it is mentioned 
that their distinction is only smalL^ & ^ The places of production 
of i, u are modified, according to Tolkappiyam, by the consonant 
in whose company they are,® It seems to me that it is the con- 
sonant that precedes them that modifies their places of produc- 
tion; for instance in the words nakkiyatu {mkku+yaiu) and 
iappiyaiu {iappu+yatu), t is respectively guttural and labial 
Simlarly in the words ndkkUf iaccu, kaU% mattu and tappu ^ u ' 
is respectively guttural, palatal, alveolar or cerebral, dental and 
labial But the authors of Nanniil and Ilakkana-vi}akkam^ say 
that they {i and u) respectively agree with ^ i ' and < u ' in the 
place of production. Civauana-munivar on the other hand agrees 
with Tolkappiyanar® and he seems to be correct 

1 . Amp^ul 

A d dyiran t-ahkm tiyalum* (Tol E. 85.) 

2. li ai-y~el/^a v-icaikkum 
Appd l-aintu m-avaffd r-a%i(ia 
Avaitdm 

Anpanjnuiand vzlmpura l-utazya, (ibid, S6,) 

3. U u 0 d aU'V-ena v4caikkuni 

Appd l~amtu m-iial’kuvin tiyalum. (Ibid. 87.) 

4. Tattan Hripe ciriya v^e^kpa (ibid. 88.) 

5. This is perhaps after the model of Pratisakhyas. For in- 
stance in Saunakapratisakhya it is said that e, 2nd varga, i h i di,' 
y k s are palatals. CL Tdlavyavlkdra cakdramrgd vikdrmkdrduya^d-. 
rahsakdrah (R. V. P. i, 19). Similarly u, % d, m, 5th varga, z; & 
upadhmaniya are said as labials. (Cf. R. V, P. 1, 20). 

6. Cdrniu-vari n-allatu tamakkiyal pila-v-ena-t 

Terntu-velip patutta v4nai mu'^rum 

Tattan cdrpir pirappotu dmni 

Oita kdtciyir ram-m-iyal p4yalum (Tol E. 101). 

Cdrpelut teiiiavun tammuta l-a%aiya. (Na. 87.) 

Cdrpelui tenavuntam-muta l^anaiya, (l. Y, 13 .) 

8. Itanium parrukkmum kufriyalikarak kurriyalukarahkamrr 
arku-^c cdrpei^avl-y-a%Ti‘k kurukiyicaittarku-k kdranam'dkd 
enakko\ka. (T. M. V. p. 28.) 
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1*34, Treatment of each vowel sound. 

1.341, M ' : 1.3411. Dr. Caldwell says in p. 133 ^Mn 
Tamil ' a ' is the heaviest of all the simple vowels and therefore 
the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
into (Cf. Skt. balam — strength, with Tamil belam: Skt.yaj^<^ 
— prayer, with Tamil sebam. See also the pronoun of the first 
person^. 

It seems that the change of ‘ a ' to ‘ <2 * in the above iadbhava 
words is not due so much to the heaviness of ^ a* as to the 
peculiar way in which * g\ * d\ * d' and ' b \ the third 
plosive consonant of each varga in Sanskrit is pronounced. They 
are pronounced as ^ go \ ^ do \ ^ do* and * bo \ When the 

Tamilians first learnt these sounds which were new to them, they 
had a tendency to write belam for balam though later on 
they began to adopt both the forms palan OLndpelan. This may 
be clearly seen from the following table; 


Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Gahgdtira 

kehkdtiram^ 

Garuda 

kelulan^ 

Gatdyus 

ketdyu^ 

Gaja 

kecam^ 

Japa 

cepam^ 

Bahuvrlhi 

vekuviriyan^. 

But at the same time they 

use the same sounds without 

change also. 


Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Gagana 

kakanam^ 


1 . Kehk&ttratiu44%cam. {'2.1L, Z3^22Q.) 

(The country on the banks of the Ganges.) 

2 . Kiluland ?ianta nennd. (C. C. 1926.) 

(Whether Nanda is Garuda.) 

3 . Cmnar purmiazm*§-m ketayu v-dymdn, (V. P. 405, 37.) 

(Even he who engaged himself in battle lost his life.) 

4. Keca turaka mutaldna caturahkam. (Ta. 33, 6.) 

(The four limbs consisting of elephants, horses, etc.) 

5. Cepan4avan-tdnam. (C. P. 319, 2.) 

(Meditation, penance and gifts.) 

6. Fekumrzyan. (Pi. 24.) 

(Possessive compound.) 

7. Ji^ajkana-vdnarkal (Ka. F. u 4:93, 13.) 

(Residents of celestial regions.) 
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Sanskrit 

Ganga 

Gaja 

The same change does not 
is preceded in Sanskrit hy kh or 
Sanskrit 
Khadyota 
Ghata 
Chala 
Jhatiii 
Dharani 
Phala 
Bhaya 


Tamil 

kankaB 

kacam^» 

generally take place when ^ a ' 

glif ch or jhf dhf ph or bk 
Tamil 
kaccotam^ 
katam^ 
calani^ 
caUW 
taranP 



payam^. 


Hence we may safely infer that ^ a ' generally changes to 
^ e ’ when it is preceded by the third consonant of each varga and 
not by the second or the fourth. Besides such a change is not 
seen in pure Tamil words. 


1,3412. Dr. Caldwell further observes that ^ a * has 
almost entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil and 
has been succeeded hy ^ ti' or Where final [a* changes into 
^ ei* in Tamil, it generally changes into ^ e' in Canarese,... 
In Telugu and especially in Malayalam, this vowel is less subject 
to changes”. 


L Kahkai kankai y-enra vdcakaitdle, (P. A. T. 80, 1.) 
(With the words of the Ganges, the Ganges.) 

2. Kaca-rata-turaka-md-k-kataL (Kampar, B. 149, 22.) 

(The vast sea of elephants, chariots and horses.) 

3. Kaccdtam em^u karuti. (Ka. P. i. 569, 43.) 

(Having taken it to be glow-worm.) 

4* Katamuni-ceraldtum, (Ka. P. i. 133, 65.) 

(With the arrival of the pot-sage Agastya.) 

5. Cala-p'pataiydn iravir rdkkiyat-elldm, (Pari. 43, 57.) 

(All the on-slaughts of the Indian Cupid at nights.) 

6. Catiii mlntu. (C. P. 84, 20.) 

(Having fallen soon.) 

7. Tarani-mer rilakam-an'jfpdy^ (C. C. 1 1 78.) 

(You are like a tiika on earth.) 

8. Faia-v-m palam, (P. N. 109, 5.) 

(Jack-fruit) 

9. PayattMiun cella. (T. T. P. 206, 21.) 

(To go with fear.) 
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No doubt the nouns that end in ‘ a’ in Tamil are rare. The 
few cases where they end in ' a ' are palla, pala, cila, uUa, ilia, 
etc.^ But whether the ‘a ’ that stood at the end of words was 
changed to ‘ z/ or deserves careful examination. Because 
Telugu and Malayalam have ‘a’ at the end where Tamil has 
• ai’ and Canarese ‘e’, as is seen from the following table, he 
seems to conclude that ‘ a ’ was the final sound at the end of such 
words in the parent Dravidian Language. 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Malaya}am 

Canarese 

katai 

kada 

kada 

hade 

karai 

kara 

kara 

kare 

kaiai 


kala 

kale 

karai 

kara 

kara 

kare 


But considering the statement of Dr. Caldwell, that “ Tamil 
being probably the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, 
the most copious, and that which contains the largest portion 
and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, it is deser- 
vedly placed at the head of the list (C. D. G. p. 6.), and con- 
sidering the fact that words ending in ‘ ai ’ are found in Tol. 
kappiyam (Cf. avauy-ivai y-ena varuum peyarum.,JTol. CoL 167) 
and that it is more natural for ^ ai ' to be lightened to ^ ^ ' (as is 
found even now in spoken Tamil ydnai as ydne^ karat as kare, etc.) 
and later to ^ ' as Tolkappiyanar says that ‘ ai ' may be changed 

to ^ ay *2, the ^y' of which may afterwards be dropped, is it not 
more reasonable to assume that the parent Dravidian language 
had ^ai * at the end of such words instead of ^ ^ 7 But in the 
medieval period ^ ' before the palatal explosives and * 

and semi- vowel ^y ' in the middle of words had a tendency to 
change to * ai ’ mostly in literary works perhaps by the influence 
of prosody. Cf. araican for aracan in kali-araisan (Ep. I, Vol. 
X¥1I, Pi VII, V. G. line 90), mainm for mdncUf maiyal ioi 
mayal, etc.^. Then through analogy * ai ' was substituted for 
‘ a* even before non-palatal sounds. Gf. palaimai, ilaimai, for 
palamai and respectively. Hence Dr. Caldweirs state- 

ment that is most liable to change may apply to a certain 


L Cf. Falia pala-cila v<nnum peyarum 
Ulla v4Ua v^ennum peyarum 
. (Tol. CoL168,) 

2. Akara-t t-impar yakara-p pul\iyum 

Ai-y-e neiun<i%%i mey-pera-t tdnrum. (ToL E. 56.) 

3. A ai mutal-itai y-okkun ca-na-ya-mun, 123.) 
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extent only in the medieval period and in the modern period. 
Gf. caritai for Skt. cariia. 

1.3413. Besides it may be interesting to note that the 
Tamil pronunciation of ‘a* may have influenced the South 
Indians to pronounce the Sanskrit ‘ a ’ at the end of words like 
pasya, vada, gaccha, etc. as an open vowel though it is a close 
one according to P. A. 8.4.68 and M.B,i.l5.14 and it is still pro- 
nounced in North India as such. 

1.34111. ' 1,34111. The statement of Dr. Caldwell 

that ‘ a ’ is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two short 
a’s^ is quite against the genius of the Tamil language. This is 
one of the points where Tamil differs generally from Sanskrit. 
If two short a's come together in Tamilas pala-t-aram, an inter- 
vocalic ‘ ’ is generally inserted between them as palavaram and 

they can never coalesce into ‘ a 

1.34112. Again he says that ‘ c ’ becomes poetically ‘ d '.2 
This existed even in the ancient period and is supported by 
Tolkappiyam*. But he says that vinnavar becomes vinnor. 
This need not be. A personal noun vinndr may be formed by 
adding the plural suffix ‘ ar to the noun vin and ‘ 0 ' may be 
substituted for ‘ o’® in the same way as the final ‘ a’ in Sanskrit 
is pronounced as * 0 ’ by Bengalis at the present day. Cf. villon 
for villan ; and nalldr for nallar in the stanza. 

villon kalana kalale. .. nalldr yar kol~aliyar fame. {Km. T. 7.) 

1.34113. He then says that final ' c ’ of Sanskrit feminine 
abstracts becomes ‘ ai ’ in Tamil, This may be accepted as a 
genei'al rule though modern writers do not strictly adhere to it.® 

1.342. * 7 ’. This is inserted when Sanskrit words having 
conjunct consonants, one of which is generally ‘y ‘r’ or ‘ 1% 
are Tamilised. Ci. paUiyamf ilakUyam, vatiiyam pattiram, 


1.&2. C. D.G.133. 

3. A'^Sv-akum feyarum-a r-ulavi 

A-y-ita %-antal ceyyul l-uHe. (Tol. Col. 195.) 

4. Ar ar fa-eria varHu munrum 

PallSr maruhkir fatarkkai-c colli. (Ibid. 206.) 

5. Pdl-ari marapi ry-ammu v-trrum 

A-v-S v-dkun ceyyu (ibid. 211.) 

6. Cf, anukampam for Skt. anttkampa in ‘ anukampam .... utai- 
yari ciraniar. (Civa. pala. 39.) - ; 

(Great are^they who have compassion.) 



r 

I 
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cukkilam for Skt. pathya, laksya, vadya, patra and sukla^. In 
ancient period this is substituted for a final < y Cf. nai (bt@) 
for nay^. 

1.3421. The final ‘?'in«i is shortened when case- 

suffixes are added to it^. 

1.343. ‘ 17 ’. Dr. Caldwell says that “ u is of all vowels the 

weakest and lightest and is largely used especially at the end of 
words for euphonic purposes or as a help to enunciation. The 
Tamil rule with regard to the addition of ‘ m ’ to words which 
end in a consonant is that in words which end in any hard or 
surd consonant, viz., k, ch, t, i or p, or in the hard rough r which 
is peculiar to these languages, the hard consonant shall be 
followed by ‘ u ' in consequence of its being impossible for 
Tamilian organs of speech to pronounce those letters without 
the help of a succeeding vowel . In most instances this enunci- 
ative ' H ’ is not merely short but so very short that its quantity 
is determined by grammarians to be equal only to a fourth of the 
quantity of a long vowel.... It often happens (though it is not 
an invariable rule) that the final surd to which enunciative ‘ u ’ 
has been appended, is doubled apparently for the purpose of 
furnishing a fulcrum for the support of the appended vowel. 
Thus the Sanskrit vak becomes vakku. The rule is further ex- 
tended in Tamil so as to apply to the final consonants of syllables 
as well as to those of words. If a syllable, though in the middle 
of a word, terminates in one of the hard consonants above men- 
tioned and if the initial consonant of the succeeding syllable is 
one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final consonant is 
doubled and ‘ ’ is affixed. Thus Skt. advaita becomes in Tamil 

atiuvaida” . 

Here three points are to be noted: — (1) The rule stated 
above holds good only in the case of tadbliaua words (i.e.) words 
tamilised from Sanskrit ; for no pure Tamil word can have 
according to the Tamil grammarians, k, c, t, t, p ot r as the final 



1. Kutteluttin-pin ya-ra-la-k-ka^%ritir kuttitaiyt 


^tteluiidka-p perum-or-ikaram (V, Tat. 8.) 

2. Ikara yakara ni-iruti viravum. (Tol. E. 58.) 

3, Nl-y-e ytp-oru-peyar miu-mutal kurukum 
"Avayi -ai-akara m-orro, kum-n^i. (Ibid. 180.) 
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membeU. (2) The ' m ’ that is added at the end of such words 
have, in the opinion of the Tamil grammarians, for their quantity 
one matra^ and not half a matra as stated by Dr. Caldwell ,■ for, 
this ‘ u ’ does not play the same part in sandhi as ‘ m ’ {kurri- 
yal-ukaram) at the end of pure Tamil words: — vakht (tadbhava of 
vak) + inke becomes vdkku-v-inke ; while nakku (pure Tamil 
wovd) + inks becomes ndkkinke, the intervocalic ‘v’ being 
inserted in the former case and * u ’ being dropped in the latter 
ease^, (3) The addition of * u ’ at the end of a syllable under 
the conditions stated above has certain limitations. It cannot 
hold good where there are two or more conjunct consonants. 
For instance, the Sanskrit word plutaksara is tamilised into 
into puhtidkkar am and not ptilutdkkusaram. Hence the same 
law may be modified thus : — wherever in the middle of a word 
two or more conjunct consonants which can not be assimilated 
to each other appear, the intervocalic ‘ i ’ (vyakia into viyattam) 
OT ‘u’ {pltiia into pnlutam) is inserted since the genius of the 
Tamil language is to minimise the conjunct consonant. ‘ U ' alone 
is not inserted, but ‘ f ’ also is inserted; this is generally deter- 
mined by the consonants that precede and those that follow. 
This point is clearly stated in Viracoliyam and Nannul, the 
grammars of the medieval period'*. Viracoliyam speaks' of the 


1. Na-na-na-ma na-ya-ra la m-la-la- v-enmm 
Ap-pati n-onre pulli y-iruti. (.Ibid. 78.^ 

2. Etu, tdtu ennum vata-moli-y-irtiti-y-ukaramum kuruki-y- 

icaiifal-venpm . . . .ahhanam icaiydmaiyin . . . .kurrival-ukaram tamil-e- 
eirappelutt&kaliin, vatamoliyin vdrdtdyirru. (T. M. V . 28.) 

3. But it must be noted that the final ’ u whether at the end 
of pure Tamil words or tadbhava words or tatsama words, is now pro- 
nounced as if its ‘ ti though grammars sanction it only in certain 
cases. This is a clear case where false analogy has played its part to 
the full ; for instance, the final ' u' in ‘ itu ’ must have one matra and 
must be pronounced as ‘ «ii but it is now pronounced as ‘ u ’ though 
it is quite against the rules of grammar. 

■1. Kaueluttin-pin ya-ra-la-k-katdnriUr kuttjtaiye 

OtUhittaka-p perum-or-ikaram va-v-vu-k-k-or-u-v-v-dm 
MiiUluttu-t-tami l-allana-pdm-veru teya-e-collin 
Mdtteluttum-m-ita ndl-ari-marrai vikdrattine. (V. Tat. 8.) 
Inaintiyal kdlai yorfa-la-k h-ikaram-um 
Ma v-va-k k-ukaram-um hakara-k k-akarant-um 
Micai-varum ra-v-vali y-u-v-vu m-dtn pira. (Na. 149.) 
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insertion of ‘ i ’ and ‘u while Nannul speaks of that of ‘ a ’ also 
as in afatanam, the iadbhava of Sanskrit ratna^, which is seen 

in the following sentence, 

^ aratanak kalaca viyan karam V(T. P, katavuj, 3) 

(Big hand holding a pot made of gems.) 

1.3431. ^U\ U, as Dr, CaldwelP says, is sufficiently 

persistent 

1.344. These two sounds, Dr. Caldwell says, 
are not found in Sanskrit. His statement is almost true ; but 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya says that ‘ e ’ and ' o ' are not gene- 
rally found in Sanskrit, but find a place in the Satyamugri and 
Ranayaniya Sakhas of the Sama VedaL The same point is 
noted in Tolkappiya-mutar-cuttira-virutti^. 

M. J. Vinson says that ‘ e ’ and ‘o’ are always preceded by 
‘y’ &‘w’ respectively. This is true in the Tamil districts of 
India ; but in Jaffna, I hear that it is not so^. 

1.345. ‘ E and ‘O’. Dr. Caldwell seems to think like the 
Tamil grammarians of the modern period that these two sounds 
are the same as are found in Sanskrit. The author of Pirayoka- 
vivekam says in his commentary under the 5th sutra ‘ akara 
v-ikaram-e karam-akum’ (a and i become e) and ‘akara v-ukaram- 
okaram-akum’ {a and u become o)mdc2.\h\htmcanti.y.akkaram. 
Civafiana-munivar also says so.s But it seems to me that they 
are entirely different; for the Sanskrit ‘ o ’ and ‘ o ’ are diphthongs 
in their origin wherever they represent the Indo-Germanic tauto- 
syllabic ai, ei and oi, and tauto-syllabic au, eu and ou, respec- 
tively. They are still remembered as such in Pratisakhyas 

1. This insertion of a vowel at the beginning is called prothetic 
anaptyxis and the same in the middle is called medial anaptyxis. This 
plays a large part in the Indian Prakrts. Cf. ittiyH for strl and 

paduma for padma. 

2. Chanddgdndni satyamugri rmdyamyah ardhamekdram ardha- 
mdkdran cddkytyate: naiva hi lake ndnyasmin ved'e ardha ekdrardrdha-^ 
dkdrd vdsti (M. B. i. 22, lines 21, 23 & 24). 

3. Ekara okarakkal, , . .cdmavetam-utaiyarul oru-c-cdrdr icai 
parri-k kulu^Ekuript^la k kontdtupa’V-dkaidnum (T. M, V. 26). 

4. A. temporary fact of Phonetics in Dravidian, Dixieme Serie 
tome 18, 1911,... (J. A,) 

5. Ekara^n-dvatu aharaMurumdharahhurtm , . . .ta^nmul-otticaittu 
naramatahkaUpdnrdkaldnum , . . Jvvdr dial -parr i e, d, ai^ au enm/. 
hi^aiyum vatanuldr caniiyakkaram-enpar^ (T. M. V, 24.) 
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(R. V. P, i, 11: and A, V. P, iii, 40), and by the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians Panini, Patanjali and others. Cf. ecah sandhyaksardnL 
For grammatical purposes too, they are such when a and % 
coalesce into * e \ and a and u coalesce into ^ o ' and wherever 
they are respectively split into and av in sandhi as in deve-\- 
iha znd gurd-i-iha which respectively become devayiha and 
guraviha. But they are not diphthongs wherever they represent 
the Indo-Germanic ^< 2 . In pronunciation, they became simple 
long vowels even in the Samhitd This is seen from the 

fact that, in sandhi if the initial member of the succeeding word 
is ^ ' and the final member of the preceding word is ^ ^ * or \ 

the * a ' is elided.^ (cf, hare 4- air a = haretra : guro + air a = 
gurdtra) Cf. lupyaie iu akdra-ekdrdukdrapUrvah (Tai, P. xi, 1) : 
ekdra-iikdrdntdt purvah paddderakdrasya (A. V. P. iii, 53), For 
grammatical purposes it is more an exception that they are simple 
long vowels rather than a general rule. But in Tamil they are 
always simple sounds as in the parent Indo-European language, 
and not diphthongs; for a + i becomes or d + i becomes a-y-f 
as in a’-v^v-itam and d-y4rutinaif and so also a + u becomes a-v^u 
as in pala-v-ttniu. This difference in their nature is one of the 
points which determine that Tamil is independent of Sanskrit. 

M. J, Vinson is of opinion that these two also are preceded 
by ' and ^ ' in their pronunciation. But I hear that such 

is not the case in Jaffna. 

1.346. ^ AV: 1.3461. Dr. Caldwell says in p, 133 that ei 
unlike the Sanskrit diphthong ^ ai * represents e and i and not a 
and V The reasons he adduces for the same are (1) 4t is repre- 
sented in Grantha and Malayalam by a double e and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a character which is compounded of e and i; (2) 
it is also to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the 
6 of the Malayalam accusative and is the ordinary representative 
of the final e of Canarese substantives and verbal nouns; (3) it is 
worthy of notice also that Kumarilabhatta in transliterating 
Tamil nadei into Sanskrit characters writes it not as nadai, but 
as nadeJ 

If the first reason holds good for Tamil ^ ei % it holds good 
for Sanskrit ^ di' also, since it is represented in Devanagari script 
as two ds (^); it is not safe to determine the nature of a sound 


L Ci M. V. G. p. 4 Para 6 and p, 15 Para 2. 





T 
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from its symbol.^ The second point has already been answered 
under 1.3412, As regards the third point, Kumarilabhatta may 
have had in his mind the forms of spoken Tamil but not of 
written Tamil for he says cor for coru.'^ The ‘ m ’ at the end is 
only ‘ u ’ and so people may have pronounced corn as almost 
similiar to cor. I have already stated that the final ' u ' or Hi ’ is 
spoken only as ‘ m Similarly nadai also may have been pro- 
nounced as nade, as is done even now. Hence Dr. Caldwell’s 
third reason also cannot stand. Besides, Tolkappiyanar clearly 
says that ai my be split into a and i ^ land ay may be used 
instead of ai It also appears to me that the way in which 
Tamil ai was, and is, pronounced may have influenced the pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit ai in the pre-Christian Era; for, in the 
earliest times, it is possible that the latter was pronouced as ai 
since it represented generally the Indo-Germanic of, ef and of. 
At the time of the author of Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, it appears it 
was pronounced as a (J) i (1|) where a had half a matra and 
i one and a half mdtras. 

Cf. Akdrdrdham aikaraukaraydh adih 
and 

Ikard adyardhah purvasya §esah. (Tai. P. ii, 26 and 28.) 

The same, it seems to me, was the pronunciation at the time 
of Patanjali. 

Cf. Aicdsca uttarabhuyastvdt. (M. B. i, 22, 18.) 

It has been accepted that Patanjali lived in the 2nd century 
before Christ. The Tamil extant Grammar Tolkappiyam may be 
taken to belong at least to the beginning of the Christian era, 
and there is no inscription or literary work in Telugu, Kanarese 
and Malaya|am belonging to that date. It is evident that, at the 
time of Tolkappiyanar, ai in Tamil was pronounced in the same 
way as it is now, since he says ai may sometimes be written as 
ai (jy@) or ay {jtjiit). Hence 1 am led to believe that the present 

1. The symbols in Telugu for v, p,s,n and /i have greater 
similarity than dissimilarity and it is not safe to conclude from it that 
they are related sounds. 

2. CSr ityukfh (K. T. V. under 1 — 3 — 9 and pp. 200 and 201 in 
Vol. 42 of the Indian Antiquary). 

3. Akara ikara m-aikdra m-dMuvi. (Tol. E. 54.) 

4. Akara-t t-imfar yakara-p puVLipim 

Ai-y-e netim-cinai nuy-fera-t tSiyrum. (ibid, 56.) 

V— 36 ’ ’ ' 
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pronunciation of Sanskrit ai might be due to the influence of 
Dravidian languages, especially Tamil.i 

1.3462. This ai is different from Sanskrit ai in two ways. 
Sanskrit is, for grammatical purposes, di, and it is formed by 
the coalescence of a or d with e; but, in Tamil, il a or a is 
followed by e, both would respectively become * ave ' generally 
md dve or dye, but never ‘ ai \ Hence, this cannot be said to 
be a diphthong in the same way as the Sanskrit di; but it may be 
called so since it is split into a and i, or a and y, if it stands at 
the beginning of a word. Ci> aimnam or ayvaiiam 

for aivanarn 

1.347. ‘ AU \ Dr, Caldwell states that * it has been placed 

in the (Dravidian) alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. It 
is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and 
when such derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more com- 
monly pronounced without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily, 
the diphthong is separated into its component elements; that is, 
the simple vowels and from which it is derived, are pro- 
nounced separately, with the usual euphonic v of the Tamil be- 
tween them to prevent hiatus. — e,g. the Sanskrit noun sankliyam 
is ordinarily pronounced and written in Tamil as satnikkiyainJ' 
(C. D. G. 136.) The same opinion is held by M. J. Vinson^ 
and G. U. Pope.^ Their whole argument stands on the assump- 
tion that it is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives. But there are words like atwai, pauvam, kauvutal, vatnm^ 
ial, etc. which are pure Tamil words. In such cases au is’ 
replaced by av as avvai, paiwam, katnmial, vavmUal, oic, and not 
by avii as in savukkiyam as stated by Dr. Caldw^elL Cf, ndy 
kauvi (N. 70.) kavviyum (P, N. 188, 4). Besides, Tolkappiyanar 


1. When Taittiriya-Pratisakhya says that was a (I) i (li) it 
refers in all probability to its prommciaHou, Sukla Yajurveda Prati- 
sakhya says that the first part of ai and au is a and the second part 
e and d. This evidently refers to the etymology of the same. Eg-veda 
Pratisakhya and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya do not seem to say anything 
definitely on this point. But Dr, A. A. MacDoneil says that ai and au 
were pronounced as ai and au even at the time of Pratisakhyas, (M. V. 
G. 15. 4.) I am not able to find out why he has said so. 

2. Sur un caractere singulier dans V alphabet Tamoul in J. A. 
Onzieme Serie tome vii, 1916, p, 313, 4. 

3. P. H. T. L. p. 13, : 
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says that the initial au of a word may be split into a and and 
Ilampitranar says under ToL E. 56 that it may be replaced by 
as ai is replaced by ay. But Sanskrit du though it was pro- 
nounced even at an early period as au^ is for grammatical pur- 
poses only du and can be replaced by' only dv and not av. It 
also seems to me that the Tamil pronunciation of au may have 
changed the pronunciation of Sanskrit du as in the case of ai, 
since the Sanskrit du ought to have been once pronounced as du 
and then as a (|) u (1-|) at least till the time of Mahabhasya, 

1.348, ‘ / k This sound is peculiar to Tamil. It is found 

ill the middle of words like /eram/ya, 3 and in places where the 
final ^ ii ' of a word is followed by ^ y *^ as in ndku + ydtu = ndki- 
ydiu. 

What could be Us origin ? This may have been originally 
in the parent Dravidian language a glide almost similar to ^ u 
and it may have been represented by '/' whenever it was followed 
by the palatal semi-vowel y. Hence the Tamil grammarians 
have stated that u changes to / when the former is followed by y 
in sandhi. 

1,3481. 1.34811. It has already been .stated that 

this differs from ii both in quality and quantity and also under- 
goes change in sandhi quite differently from it. This is not found 
in Sanskrit; but it plays a large part in Tamil and so Tolkappi- 
yam contains one full chapter explaining the changes which it 
undergoes in sandhi. It is used as the final member of words 
except in the word nmitaP after a voiceless consonant in words 
other than those which have only one short vowel which is not 
followed by a conjunct consonant or aytam.® Thus in atuy itu, 
uiUf u is not knrriyaUnkaram; but in anM, a°otUf alapUf ydiu^ it is 
kurriyaUuharaui. U in elu, the modern form of ancient el cannot 

L Akara ukara m-aiikdra m-dkum, (Tol. E. 55.) 

2. M. V. G. 15, 3. 

3. Kurriya Ukara fiirral vmium 
Vdven cinai-micai uraiyacai-k kilavUk-- 
Kdvayin varumn makara m-urnte, (Tol. E. 34.) 

4. Funariya nilai-yUtaUk kurukalu m-uriit'e 
Unara-k kurin numnar-’t tdnrum* (ibid. 35.) 

5. Kurriya l-ukara muraup-feyar maruhkin 

Orriya nakara-micai nakaramotu mutalum, (ibid. 67.) 

6. Netielui t4mparun /oiarmoU y4rrtim 
Kurriya Uukaram valid rw^nte* (ibid. 36.) 
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be to its definition in grammar/ 

though it is pronounced so now. I have already stated that it 
has for its organ of articulation that of the previous voiceless 
consonant.^ (Cf. 1.22. supra) 

What could be its origin f Was it formerly ti and was then 
shortened on account of accent or was it a vowel glide like 
the neutral vowel which appeared in pronouncing the final 
voiceless consonants and later on taken as a secondary sound ? 
If it were the former, it need not play in sandhi a part 
different from 2 ^. I have already stated that it (u) is dropped 
if it is followed by a word commencing with a vowel, while ii 
takes the intervocalic v when it is followed by a vowel 
cf. ndkku + iMe:=nakkM atu + inke=atuidnke. Hence the 
latter view that it was in the parent Dravidian a vowel glide is 
worth considering. If that be so, we have to assume that the 
Tamil grammarians happened to recognise the glide, take it as 
a secondary sound and conclude that no voiceless consonant 
could be the final member of any word.^ 

1.3482. UYIR-ALAPETAl: 1.34821. The authors of 
Viracoliyam, Neminatam, Nannul, Ilakkana-vilakkam and Pira* 
yoka-vivekam state that the seven sounds, da^ li, Uu, ee^ aii^ oo, 
22 are each having three mdtrds and have taken 

them as secondary vowels. 

But Tolkappiyanar has not mentioned them under secon- 
dary sounds; for it seems to me that in cases of alapetai^ tij 
etc. are not single sounds according t6 him, but two sounds 
made up of a and a, t and i, etc. This is clear from the follow- 
ing points mentioned by him. He states in the sutra 

Mu-v~ala p-^icaitia l-or-elut Uinre^ (Tol E, 5.) 
that there is no single sound having three mdtrds; in the sutra 
Ntitam venti n-a'-v-v^ala p-^utaiya 
Kutti y-^eluuta Uenmandr pulavar, (ibid. 6.) 

1. Cdrntu-vari n-allatu tamakk4yal p4la-v-ena4 

Terntthvelip patufta v-enai munrum 

Tattan cdrpir pirappotu cimni 

Oita kdtciyir ram-m4yal p4yalum. (Ibid. 101.) 

2, Here it is worth noting that the vowel-glide / between d hr 
in the Sanskrit word Indr a has appeared as a separate letter in the word 
Indira derived from the same. Similarly, the second a in the word 
mandratka which originally was mandrtha. (WackerpageFs Altin- 
disch Grammatik.) 
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he says thatf if the quantity of a sound is to be lengthened, 
separate sounds having the desired additional quantity should , be 
added. In the sutia 

Ktmricm moU-vayi n*inricai 
NeUeliii Uimfa r-^otta^hir rehiUL (ibid. 41,) 
it is said that as many short like- vowels are added after a long 
vowel as the additional matrds needed. In the sutra 

E-ena varttm^tiyir meyyl r-dkdiu, (ibid. 71.) 
it is said that e cannot be the final letter of a word if it is pre- 
ceded by a consonant and in the sutra 

Ekara v-^okaram peyarkki r-dkd 
Munnilai nwUya v-eninandr pulavar 
Terrmniin cirappn m-alvali y-^dna, (ibid. 273.) 
it is said that it follows e denoting certainty or superiority. 
Hence in ee kontdn^ e is taken to be a sound separate from e. In 
the sutra 

Terra v-ekaraniun cirappi n-Gtnmm 
Mer-’kii r^iyarkai %^allelittiu miktime. (ibid. 274.) 
he says * lerra v-ekavamiinT which clearly shows that e and e in 
ee are considered separate sounds. In the sutra 

E-y-e n-iriiti’-k k-ekaram vartime, (ibid. 278.) 
he says that e will follow e. That the same is the case with o in 
do is inferred from the sutras ToL E. 273 and 

Verrumai-k kanmi m--atand r-arre 
Okaram varuia Ud-vayi n-dna, (ibid. 293.) 

In the sutra 

Kitriyaian munnaru m-drehiitn moUkkum 
Ariya4 idnrti m^akara^k kilavL (ibid. 227.) 
it is said that a is inserted after 5, the final member of the stand- 
ing word, if it is preceded by a short vowel as pald-a-k-kdtu or if it 
happens to be a single lettered word.T In the sutra, 

Alapetai mikutt m-ikara-^V'^irupeyar 
Ivarkaiva %)-dkiin-ce%^arkaiya v-enpa. 

(Tol. Col. 125.) 

he says that the word ending in i which generally appears 
with alapetai in the nominative case remains as it is without 
any change in the vocative case. For instance, the word 

1. It may be noted that the author of Pirayoka-vivekam says 
that in mardatj, pandattu, a is separate from d and an intervocalic is 
not inserted between them. (P. V. P- 49.) 
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iolli can be used in the same form as nominative or voca- 
tive. Here he states that the final member of such words is 
'/ and not f/. Besides in Ceyyul-iyal, a section in the third chapter 
of Tolkappiyam, he says that alapetai may be taken as a separate 
syllable in prosody^. For example in paniydr teem (P3,ttii» 220, 
230) is taken as one acai and eni as another, though f is 
added to prolong the quantity of Similarly in katdak 

kalirrinniel (K. 1087) kata is taken as one acai and ak as another*^ 
The reason why he does not treat da, fi, etc. in cases of 
alapetai as single sounds seems to me this. In Manusmrti there 
is a line 

Akdrascdsya ndmndnie vdcyah purvdksarah pltiiah 

(M. S, 2. 125.) 

in connection with the use of pluia in praiyabhi^vddana. 
This is interpreted by some commentators that a is only 
upalaksanant here and it means that the final syllable of 
the name of the person who prostrates himself before another 
should be pluia in the blessings offered by the latter, in the 
same way as is said by Panini; {Le.) if Devadatta is a dvija 
and prostrates himself before another, another should say ^ dyus- 
man bhava DevadatiaS' ; if he is Harif ^ dyusmdn bhava Hare3* 
etc. But Haradatta, the author of Padamanjari, a commentary 
on Kasikavrtti, interprets the same line in a different way. The 
final syllable should be pluia mid an < a ' should be added to it at 
the end. Hence the pratyabhi-^vddana should be in the form 
^ dyusmdn bhava DevadatiaS aj Similarly if two persons 
Sambhu and Pindkapdni are at a distance and they are called, 
the forms that should be used in the vocative case are SambhoS 
and PindkapdneS in the opinion of Panini and SambhoS a, and 
PlndkapdneS a, in the opinion of Haradatta. Similarly if they 
are not at a distance, the forms that should be used are 
SambhaS u and PindkapdnaS i according to Panini, and 
SambhaS va and PmdkapdnaS ya according to Haradatta^. 
The latter says that his interpretation is based on what is said in 
Bharatasastra.^ 


1. Alapetai-y-acai-7iilai-y-dkahhm-tiritte, (ToL Ceyyii. 17.) 

2 & 3. These are cases of hiatus allowed by Tolkappiyanar. 

4. Pandit Reprint 12. Kasika vyakhya uttarardha p. 960 and 
P. A. 8. 2. 83, 8. 2. 84 and 8. 3. 107. 

5. I searched for this statement in the extant editions of 
Bharata^s Naiyasastra, but I was not able to find it out. 
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Fiom this it is evident that there were two schools as 
regards the use of pluta. folkappiyanar having in his mind the 
view of the author of Bharatasastra may have thought that, since 
a separate syllable a is used by him in all places, there is no need 
for the previous sound to be piiiia, and hence may have said 
that there is no need for a sound a3 having three jwfltrcs before 
the final a. Besides to have a even after i3, e3, o3 may not have 
appealed to him. Hence he may have thought that, if one 
wants to use similar sounds, one might as well use i, it, e and d 
with i, u, e and o following them. This is most probably the 
reason for his saying that there is no single sound having three 
rnatras (Tol. E. 5). Hence, according to him, alapetai is that 
sound a, i, u, etc. which is super-added to the preceding long 
vowel a, i, u, etc. It may be worth noting that the term alapetai 
is adapted from the term plnta though in a somewhat different 
sense. 

But the author of VIracoliyam in the light of what is 
said in Panini’s grammar may have mMdken alapetai for pluta 
in Sanskrit and hence has stated that aa, li, etc. are alapetai and 
the others may have followed him. They have taken them as 
secondary sounds, since according to them secondary sounds 
are those which are other than primary sounds and no primary 
sound has more than two rnatras for its quantity. If alapetai, 
according to them, has three rnatras, they should have given 
separate names for aao, aaaa and so on. But they have not 
done so. Perhaps they too may be called alapetai in the same 
way as a sound of four rnatras in Sanskrit is called pluta'^. The 
authors of Neminatam, Nannul, Ilakkana-vilakkam and Tonnul- 
vilakkam have followed the author of VIracoliyam in iota in this 
point; but the authors of Nannul and Ilakkana-vilakkam, w'hen 
they make mention of the vowels that can stand finally in words, 
say that the short vowels can stand finally even when they are 
part of alapetai.^ This is not consistent wfith their statement 
that alapetai has three rnatras. Hence it seems to me that they 
two did not have a decisive idea about it. 

Uraiyaciriyar and Naccinarkkiniyar in commenting on the 

sutra 

]. Isyata eva caiur matrah pluta)} (M. B. iii. 421, 13 & 14.) 

2. Kurruyi r-alapi n-lra m-ekaram 

Meyyd fhla ton na-v-vo-tam^u 

Kakara vakaramd tdku m*e^pa^ (Neo 108 & I. V, 29.) 
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NttMm viiiii H’-ci-'V^-v^alci^p utaiyci 

Kutti-y-elmita l-enmandr pulavar^ (ToL E. 6.) 
say that the long and the short vowel should be pronounced 
together. Hence it appears that, in their opinion, da^ //, etc., are 
pronounced as vowels having three nidtrds, but for grammatical 
purposes they are separate sounds. Civanana-munivar, on the 
other szys ihzt alapetai eluttu has three mdtrds^ and it 

is made up of one long vowel and one short vowel and since it 
is used in the place of the long vowel only for lengthening its 
mdird without any change in meaning, it is not included as a 
separate sound, and hence it is not included among vowels. ^ 
On considering the sutras in Tolkappiyam mentioned above, it 
may be clear that Civanana-munivar confounds the plnta in 
Sanskrit with alapetaL But in the definition of cdrpelnifu or 
secondary sounds he agrees with Tolkappiyanar and hence he 
has not included alapetai among them. 

The number of uyir-alapetai is 7 according to the gram- 
marians of the medieval and modern periods except^ Nannular. 
He says that they are 21 taking into consideration the place in a 
word where it occurs, whether at the beginning, middle or end. 
But since the sound is generally the same whether it is at the 
beginning, middle or end, it does not appear to be scientific to 
further sub-divide 7 and make them into 21. 

Shortened ai* i Ancient Period. Tolkappiyanar 
mentions that ‘ ai * has in certain positions only one matrCip but 
does not say where it so happens, nor does he include such ‘ ai ' 
among secondary sounds, since it has the same place of articula- 
tion as though reduced in quantity, and it may sometimes be 
used as the initial letter of a word as aiymn and hence does not 
satisfy this definition of cdrpeluitu or secondary sounds. 

Medieval and Modern Periods, The author of Viracoliyam 
says that the shortened aiy has for its quantity one matra and a 
half. The author of Neminatam agrees with him and includes 
it among secondary sounds. The authors of Nannttl, Ilakkana- 


1 . Munru mdttirziyuy uccarikkuhkdl alapetai y-ehafenrmn 

(T, M. V, pr24.) 

2. Alapetai anneitelutidtu , . . ,(p, 24, Line 3.) nunnnnarvdndrntu- 
mrka (T. M. V. p, 24). 

3. Grata pdku m-itanum^-d r-‘tmte 

Tlruh kdlai moU-vayi n-a'^a. ^ToL E. 57.) 
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vilakkam and Tonnul-vilakkam say that it has only one wafra 
for its quantity. C, J. Beschi says that it is shortened in such 
words as aippaci where it is the initial letter, in words like 
mataiyan where it is medial and in words like kiivalai where it is 
final. All of them include it among secondary sounds since it 
is other than ‘ai’ having two niatras and hence satisfies their 
definition of carpehtUu, The division by Nannular of ' shorten" 
ed ai' into three according to its place in a word is unnecessary 
and unscientific. Civanana-munivar agrees with Tolkappiyanar. 

Since no purpose is served by taking ‘shortened ai* as a 
secondary sound, the opinion of Tolkappiyanar seems to me to 
be the sound one, 

1,3484, ^Shortened aid: Ancient Period: Tolkappiyanar 
does not speak definitely about this; but the commentators on the 
sutra 

Or -ala p-dku m-itan-iim’-d r-unte 
Ter tin kdlai moli^-vayi n^dna, (Tol. E, 57,) 

say that what holds good for holds good for ^atd also. 

Medieval and Modern Periods: The ‘shortened aid is con- 
sidered in the same way, as ‘shortened ai,* Viracoliyam says 
that it has one and a half mairas while the rest, one mdird. 
Whatever is said of ^ ai * holds good of *atd also. C. J. Beschi 
says that au is shortened to au only when it stands initially. 
Dr. Caldwell does not make -mention of the shortened an. 

1.35. Vowel Gradation. This plays only a very small part 
in Tamil. In the declension of pronouns like n% nanty tan, the 
I and the d are shortened in the oblique cases as ninnai, ninndly 
etc.y nammaiy nammdl f eic.y iannaif ianndlf etc,, and yd in the 
pronoun ydn is shortened to e in the oblique cases as ennai, 
enndl^ etc. But on the whole its part in the Tamil language is very 
small since the cases and the conjugation in Tamil are not 
classified as strong and weak, except that the nominative case may 
be considered strong and the remaining weak. 

In some of the verbal forms of monosyllabic roots having 


a, d is shortened to a. 




Root. 

Present 

Tense, 

Past 

Tense* 

Future, 

Past Relative 
Participle. 

ta 

iartikirdn 

tantdn 

farttvdn 

ianta 

km 

kdnkirdn 

kantun 

kdnpdn 

kanta 

ca 

cdkirdn 

cettdn 

cdvdn 

cetta 


V-^37 
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Sometimes the negative forms of verbs have long vowels, 
while the positive forms short ones* 


Root. 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

km 

kantdn 

, kdmn 

va 

vanivdn 

varan 

id 

tanivdn 

tdrdn 


In forming nouns from certain verbs, the short vowels are 
lengthened. . . 

Root. Noun. 

vihi vttu 

ketu ketu 

patu pdtu 

min mm 

mtu cutii 

This is one of the most important points where Tamil differs 
from Indo-European languages in general and Sanskrit in parti- 
cular where gradation plays a very prominent part. 

13.6. Initial and final vowels in words in Tamil and 
in Sanskrit ; Their Similarities and Dissimilarities: Tolkappiyanar 
says that all the 12 primary vowels can stand both as the initial 
and the final member of words, but the final an can be preceded 
only by k or Vj the final e cannot be preceded by any consonant, 
the final o by any consonant except n, the final ^ and o by ft and 
n and u by n or Of the secondary vowels u cannot stand 
at the beginning, while shortened i can stand neither at the 
beginning nor at the end. The author of Viracoliyam differs 
from Tolkappiyanar in the fact that e and o cannot stand as final 
members. This is possibly due to the fact that, according to the 
latter, e in ee (a particle denoting certainty) is not a part of it in 
the same way as is taken by the former and the word ^ no ' might 
have become obsolete in his time.2. 

1. Fannt r-uyiru moli-muta l-dkmn. (ibid. 59.) 

Uyir-au v-enciya v-iruti y-dkum. (ibid, 69.) 

Ka-va-v-^ \iyaiyi n-au-v*u (ibid. 70.) 

£-ena mrum-nyir mey-y-z r-dkdtu. (Ibid, 71.) 

0-v-V‘U m-arrd na-^v-v-alah katazyd. (ibid. 72.) 

E d enum-uyir nakdra-t44llaL (ibid, 73.) 

U u kdra na-ma-v-o\u namld. (Ibid. 74.) 

2. Iru-makara nakarahkatamu m4tai-y4nattil 

Erum-vakara m-olintaintum4ram UliTuyirum 
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But Nannular and other grammarians agree with Tolkappia- 
nar in this respect.^ According to them alapetai and 
‘ shortened aj ' can stand both at the beginning and at the end, 
/ shortened an ' only at the beginning, rt cannot stand at the 
beginning and i cannot stand either at the beginning or at the 
end. 

The Rg-veda Pratisakhya, the Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya 
and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya say that I (^) cannot stand as 
final 2 The Rg-veda Pratisakhya adds r also in the 1st verse 
of the 12th chapter.^ The Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya adds 
that r can stand as final only in the first members of com- 
pounds.^ It seems to me that in mentioning the initial and the 
final vowels in words, Tolkappij^nar has followed the Prati- 
sakhyas since Panini considered it unnecessary to mention them. 




Y 



Vi ru mali-veh ka tah-kumari-k-kitai mevinynru 
.Kurim*tamilmuk k-lrreluitum-enpar kdl-valaiye- (V. C. 8.) 
L Azi na-na-m-ma^^ia ya-ra-la-va la'-la’mey 
Ciiyu m-ukara nal-aru m-lre. (Na. 107). 

2. Nalkarah svaresu, (R. V. P. 1. 9.) 

Smrasca lkaravarja?n, (S. Y. V. PJ. 87.) 

Anlkarah svarah payah (A. V. P. 1. 4.) 

3. Aantam ydntL . . .fkdralakdrau. (R. V. P. 12. 1.) 

4. N akdrarkdrdvagrake, (S. Y. V. P. 1. 88.) 



THE 5ATYAYANA BRAHMANA. 


BY 

T. R. Chintamani, M.A., 

University of Madras. 

The Satyayana Brahmana was regarded till now as one 
of the lost Vedic Brahmanas. Two copies of this Brahmana are 
mentioned by Oppert in his list of Mss. existing in south 
India but neither of the copies could be traced. The only 
information we had till now regarding the Satyayana Brahmana 
was based upon the quotations from that work found in the 
bhasya of Sayana on the Rg Veda. A few references to that 
Brahmana are also found in other works. 

As early as 1897 Professor Hanns Oertel of the Yale Uni- 
versity contributed a paper to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society on the Parallel Passages from the Jaimimya 
Brahmana to Fragments of the Satyayana Brahmana. (page 
15 — 48.) In this paper the Pi'ofessor remarks that there is a 
close parallelism between the Jaiminlya Brahmana and the 
Satyayana Brahmana and he shows the agreement in a clear 
form. Long before 1827, A. C. Burnell, as soon as he 
discovered the Jaiminiya Brahmana, sent in a note to the 
London Academy regarding the contents of the Jaiminlya Brah- 
mana and there he remarked (Vol. XV, pp. 126.) “ Were it 

not that the Jaiminiyas consider the Satyayana school to be 
different from theirs, I should identify this new Brahmana with 
the Satyayana Brahmana quoted by Sayana. Probably the differ- 
ence between the two schools, if there really be any, is very 
small.” 

According to Burnell and H. Oertel, the Satyayana Brah- 
mana should have belonged to the Sama Veda, and that accounts 
for the close parellelism that exists between the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana and the Satyayana Brahmana. This conjecture of 
Burnell and Oertel receives corroboration from the remarks in 
the ^Prapancahrdaya, a work published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. On the other hand, the reference to this Brah- 


1. See page 19. 
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mana in the Garanavyiiha makes it out to be a Brahmaiia of the 
Yajur Veda* Writing as late as 1929, Pandit Bhagavad Datta 
of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, states it to be his opinion, that 
this Brahmana should have belonged to the Sama Veda alone. 
All these writers had only the fragments of the Satyayana 
Brahmana before them when they wrote what they did. 

I was fortunate enough to come across a fragmentary copy 
of the §aty%ana Brahmana, witten in Telugu characters on 
palm leaf. It consists of 54 leaves with 8 lines on each page. 
The first leaf is missing and therefore we are not able to say in 
what form it exactly began. It abruptly ends in the middle of 
the 53rd leaf, a fact which indicates that the manuscript is in- 
complete. I have been able to identify this work as the 
Satyayana Brahmana on the strength of the statement found in 
the first leaf of the manuscript which contains a list of the 
several works that are contained in the big volume. 

The following subjects are dealt with in the portion that is 
now available. 

1. Audiimbari 

2. Bahispavamana 

3. Ajyavidhana 
4« Gayatravidhana 

5. Madhyandina 

6. Ratliantaravidhana 

7. : Vamadevyavidhana 

8. Naiidliasavidhaoa 

9. Kaleyavidhana 

10. Arbhavavidhana 

Regarding the divisions of this Brahmana as found in this 
manuscript, a few words are necessary. On the second page of 
the manuscript we find No. 3. The numbering continues up to 
10 on page 8 of the manuscript where we find 
On page 13 we find ^fter No. 10 as before. On 

page 19 we find similarly numbering of sec- 

tions after the eighth adhyaya presents some changes. After 
section 5 on page 23 the numbering begins from 1 again and 

goes up to 6, where, curiously enough, we find 


11. Yajnayajniyavidhana 

12. Ukthyavidhana 

13. Ratriparyayavidhana 

14. Atiratra 

i. Vairiipavidhana 

ii. Vairajavidhaha 

iii. §odasavidhana 

iv. Sakvaravidhana and 

15. Mahavrata. 
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Sections 1 and 2 after are missing and the first num- 

ber we come across is 3. There is a change again after No. 4, 
and we find Nos. 1 to 6 continuously. Tne numbering begins 

from 1 again and goes up to 7, where we find 

Then again the number begins from 1 and goes up to 6, on page 

36. The numbering begins again and ends with 6 on page 40, 

where we find As before, the numbering begins 

from 1 and ends with 6 on page 43. Six more sections are 

again found and at the end of the 6th we find 

Then we find six sections continuously and after the 6th we find 

only No. 10 on page 50 where we find the words 
There are six more sections and the manuscript abruptly ends. 

For the sake of convenience, and with the hope that scholars 
may be able to identify other copies of the work, I reproduce 
below one section from the beginning. 


{^1# #^cf; ll^l| sq}^: 

?p?Ririi 5?# q ^ ^1 ^ (0 JTsrn?^; 

R5n cTT %qFr mwm. 

5f3n: T%S%S^ ^ 

(?) ^If: JTlcI^e^ W 3fPI# ^ffiq- 


j^qiisgi^r qiq^ S3^- 

^ % frggq el5rif^ eqjfFFqiqxlf M 


?il5ir m aiggq gqqrfq gqjTFpqi’wi ?T«r ^ 

qtcRi^ssqw wra#cT (?) 

(?) ^ % 



Jff^ I li ^ li 



THE BANAS* 


BY 

T. N. Ramachandran, m.a., 

Archaeological Assisianty Madras Museum. 

It is indeed a matter for gratifiGation that the name Bana or 
Vana, as it is called in Tamil, found in the inscriptions of most 
of the dynasties of South India that held sway over the country 
from about 345 A. D. to 1500 A. D. To pursue the history of 
those people who were called the Banas or the Vanarayars is 
therefore a pleasant quest for any student, much more so to the 
histoiian as while dealing with the Banas he has to deal with a 
race of feudatories that served almost all the important powers of 
South India. 

Unfortunately for these Banas, they should have started 
under an evil star, for they not only began as subordinate 
officials in charge of the administration of portions of the king- 
dom but continued almost throughout to be just feudatories of 
the ruling powers and nothing more till about 1500 A. D. Now 
they were the vassals of the Kadambas of Banavasi; then of the 
Western Calukyas. When the Pallavas of Kancipuram were 
in power they swore their allegiance to them. So did they too 
to the Nolamba-Pallavas. After the decline of Pallava power 
they became the vassals of the Colas and later on when the 
Pandyas became powerful they transferred their allegiance to the 
latter. We say that they should have started under a bad star 
because, though they never preferred to be submissive and though 
consequently their restlessness was often visible in sporadic 
attempts to regain their independence, especially when any one 
ruling power was waning, they never gained their end. Instead, 
reactionary forces set in and the Banas found themselves, after 
every sporadic attempt at independence, more submissive, with 
the difference that instead of Master Pallava they had Master 
Cola or Pandya to obey now. Like the Sambuvarayans who 
were Cola feudatories, they indicated their subjection to the 
ruling powers by employing the names of the kings and the 
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princes of the ruling family as their aliases^. This they did so 
long as they were forced to retain their subordinate character. 

This feudatory family “ which played an important part in 
the ancient history of Southern India ” claims descent from the 
demon Mahabali (Mahavali) and his son Bana, whence it is 
called the Bana family. The Bana crest was a bull, the banner 
bore the emblem of a black buck and their drum was called 
paUaca^. 

References to the Banas are made in inscriptions dating 
from vei 7 early times. The earliest mention is in the Talagunda 
inscription of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman (430-450 A.D.) 
in which it is said that Mayurasarman, the first Kadamba king 
(345-370 A. D.) was helped by an ally of his called “Brhad 
Bana” in his fight with the Pallavas in the forests of gri Parvata 
and that he levied tribute from this “Brhad Bana” as well as from 
other kings^. It would appear that the territory of this “ Brhad 
Bana” was very near gri Parvata, f.^., the present grisailam in 
the Kurnool district. 

From the Mallohalli plates^ we learn that the progenitor 
of the Ganga line, the illustrious Kohganivarman (425-450 
A. D.) was “a wild fire in consuming the stubble of 
the forest Bana ”, w'hile the Hastimalla plates® stale that the 
Ganga king Kongani (Kohganivarman) was “consecrated to con- 
quer the Bana-mandala”. In the Devarhalli plates® it is narrated 
that the “ Bana-kula ” was confounded by “ the Nirggunda 
Yuvaraja Dundu ”. 

The term “Brhad Bana ” in the Talagunda inscription cor- 
responds to the Tamil term Perum-Bana of the territorial term 
Perum-banappadi. It was by the latter term that the Bana 
dominions were denoted. This takes us to the question what 
exactly the Bana capital was and where the Bana territory was 
located. 

According to tradition the Bana capital was known as Pari- 
vipuri, whose other forms were Prapun, Parvipura, Parivai, 


1. M. E. R., 1919, p. 98, para 21. 

2. S. L I., Vol. II, p. 388. 

3. E. L, VIII, p. 30. 

4. I. A., V, 136. 

5. E. C. X, IV. 

6. 1. A., II, 156. 
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Parmi, Parvi, Parivaiptira, Parivipuri and Parigipiira. Indeed 
the last term, Parigipura, has led the late Rai Bahadur Venka}^a 
to identify it with Parigi in the Hindupur Taluk of the Ananta- 
pur District^. The claim of Tiruvallam in the North Arcot 
District for the Bana capital, inasmirch as it was also known by 
the appellation Vdnapuram, is easily explained by him as merely 
meaning that Tiruvallam w'as one of the important towns, if not 
the capital, of the Bana territory. Long after the Banas had 
ceased to rule, their scion, wherever they were, claimed to be 
lords of Parivipura and of Nandagiri, another equally import- 
ant place. Nandagiri is the present Nandi-drug in the Chik- 
ballapur Taluk, Kolar District, Mysore. The fact that most of 
the inscriptions of the Banas have been found in the Arcot, 
Kolar, Anantapur, and Kurnool districts makes one believe that 
the term Peritmbdnappddi which denoted the Bana 
territory was applied to the large tract of territory with 
Srisailam in the north, Kolar and Puhganur in the w^est, Kala- 
hasti in the east and the river Palar in the south. In the north 
they appear to have been the governors of the Pallava territory 
till the latter were driven down by the western Calukyas in the 
latter part of the 6th centui-y A. D. And when the Calukyas 
became powerful they transferred their allegiance to them. They 
are often heard of as participating in petty cattle-raids and 
skirmishes. Sometimes they are actually seen participating in 
frontier wars^. 

The Bana territory was also known as Vadugavali-merku, 
vadiigavaliyin-merku, Vadugnvali 12000, and also in Sanskrit as 
AndhrCit pathah pascimato ksitih, i.e., “ the land to the west of the 
Andhra road or of the country called Andhrapatha ”. Vaduga 
vali-nierkit, is a Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit form used here. 
The Vadugas are taken to be Kanarese by some^, but it is more 
reasonable to take them to be the Telugus to whom the name is 
more commonly applied by the Tamils. Venkayya identifies 
Vadugar-merkn with a portion of the modern Ceded Districts, 
which alone would strictly be situated to the west of the Andhra 
country*. Even to-day the Telugus regard the Ceded Districts as 


1. E. L, xi. p. 231, 

2. Ibid. p. 230. 

3. M. E. R., 1915, Part II. para 36. 

4. E. I., xi. p, 231. 
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situated to the west of the Andhra country. Venkayya’s identifi- 
cation is strengthened by the fact that » the Pallai'a dominions 
originally extended into the Ceded Districts and that the Banas 
were also ruling some frontier province in that part of the country 
during the time of the Kadamba king Mayurasarman The 
rise of the western Calukya power in the 7th centuiy acted as 
a check not only to the Pallava power in the Tclugu country but 
also to that of the local Banas who appear to have guarded the 
Pallava territories there. Consequently the Banas, as Venkayya 
supposes, were forced into the northern portion of the North 
Arcot districtb 

The Banas and ihe Cdlukyas. 

We have already seen that Srisailam w-as in the vicinity, if 
not the actual seat of the territory of “ Brhad Bana ”, 
a contemporary of Mayurasarman. And w’e know that 
Srisailam is in the Kurnool district, one of the Ceded Districts 
and that on its southern border lies Gooty. It was in 
the Gooty province that the earliest known inscriptions, one of 
them dated, of the Banas were discovered in 19202. All the 
three inscriptions are the records of the western Calukya king 
Vijayaditya Satyasraya Prthvivallabha wLo ruled from 696 to 
733-34 A. D. The first two (nos. 333 and 343) are in archaic 
Kanarese while the third (no. 359) is in archaic Telugu. These 
three inscriptions are from different places in the Gooty Taluk of 
the Anantapur District. The first record (no. 333) registers a 
grant of land made by Vikramaditya, while Banaraja was ruling 
over the Tiiramara-Visaya. The second inscription (no. 343) 
records the gift of the village of Nadanuru and certain taxes 
in the country of Banaraja. The third inscription (no. 359), 
which is an important record, is assigned to the same Vijaya- 
ditya Satyasraya Sri Prthvivallabha and is written in Telugu. 
It refers to a fight between the governors of Ttiraniara-Visaya 
belonging to Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Bali- 
kulatilakaNarasiihhaBanadhiraja and the lords of Pulagicheruvu. 
Being dated in the 23rd regnal year of Vijayaditya it may be 
assigned to 719-720 A. D. In the fight referred to in this record 
it appears that the rulers of the Tiirainara~Visaya w'ere defeated 
by the chief Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Narasirhha 
Banadhiraja, who acted on behalf of the king, Vijayaditya. We 

1. E. 1, xi, p. 231, 

2. M. E. R., 1920, nos. 333. 343 and 359. 
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also learn that Vinayaditya, the father of Vijayaditya of the pre- 
sent record/ had encamped in 692 A. D. at a village called Citra- 
sedu in the Tormnara-Visaya^, Citrasedii is the modern Chitra- 
chedu in the Gooty Taluk and Toramara-Visaya is certainly the 
Ttiramara-Visaya oi the record under discussion* The country 
now covered by the Gooty Taluk should have formed the ancient 
Turamara-Visaya, which about 719-20 A.D., the date of the 
present record, was governed by a Bana chief, Vikramaditya 
Bali Indra, in the name of the western Calukya Vijayaditya 
Satyasraya. The mention of a fight with the rulers of this 
Visaya in the time of Vijayaditya suggests clearly that this part 
of the country was invaded by enemies (probably the Pallavas or 
their feudatories from the south-east of it) some time between 
692 and 720 A.D. and temporarily occupied by them. The Bana 
chiefs mentioned above, governed this territory as vassals of the 
western Calukya kings as shown by other inscriptions''^. And 
Vikramaditya Bali Indra probably owed his alias ^'Vikramaditya" 
tq the fact that he was a feudatory of the western Caliikyas, 
the grand-father of Vi jaj^aditya being Vikramaditya. 

; The Bdnas and the Pallavas. 

In the following century we find the Banas changing 
their allegiance to the Pallavas and moving down from the 
Gooty tract to the northern part of the modern North 
Arcot District. Most of their inscriptions of this period 
are found in the present Chittoor region. For a long 
time the chronology of these Pallava feudatories was almost 
obscure. But to-day it is no longer possible to complain of dearth 
of materials. The informaticn given by the Gudimallam plates 
of the Bana Vikramadit 3 vt II, when combined with the informa- 
tion found in other records such as the Udayendiram plates of 
Vikramaditya III, five Bana inscriptions (stone) kom Gudimallam, 
Gulganpode stone inscriptionis and the Mudiyanur plates gives us 
a connected genealogy of these Banas as indicated in the follow- 
ing table: — 


L Bombay Gaz„ voL I, part II, p. 369. 
2. M. E. R., 1921, p. 87^para .2. . . • • 
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Leaving aside the mythical personages in the Bana genea- 
logy we get the following historical persons who were occupying 
the North Arcot district between roughly 700 to 970 A.D., most 
of them being feudatories of the later Pallavas beginning with 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla : — 

1 . Nandivarman or Jayanandivarman. 

2. Vijayaditya-Deva I. 

3. Malladeva alias Jagadekamalla. 

4. Jayameru Vikramaditya I Banavidyadhara. 

5. Prabhumeru Vijayaditya II. 

6. Vikramaditya 11. 

7. Vijayaditya III Pugalvippavarganda. 

8. Vijayabahu Vikramaditya III. 

Luckily we have ample materials in the shape of inscriptions 
regarding the above 8 persons. 

1. Nandivarman or Jayanandivarman — Should have receiv- 
ed this name as being a feudatory of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
From an inscription dated in the 62nd regnal year of Nandivikra- 
mavarman we learn that the Pallava king of that name had an 
unnamed Mavali-Vanaraya as his feudatory^. Though Venkayya 
has identified this Pallava with Nandivarman III, the son of 
Dantivarman^, it is clear, in the present state of our knowledge 
of Pallava history, that the long reign extending to 65 years with 
which Nandivarman Pallavamalla is associated would w'arrant the 
Nandivikramavarman of the inscription under discussion being 
identified with Nandivarman Pallavamalla (714-778 A.D.). 

2. Vijayaditya-deva I — was a feudatory of Dantivarman, 
the son and successor of Nandivarman Pallavamalla as is evident 
from one of the Gudimallam inscriptions^ dated in the 49th 
regnal year of Dantivarman (778-829 A.D.). In this, a Bana chief, 
Vijayaditya Mahavali Vanaraya is said to be a feudatory of 
Dantivarman. 


1. S. I. L, Vol. HI. p. 91. 

2. E. I., xi, p. 234. 

3. /did. p. 225, B. 
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3. Malladeva—W^t know of this chief from an inscription^^ 
and from the Mudiyaiinr plates professing to be dated in the 
Saka year 261 (338 A, D.) and consequently declared spurious. If 
we discard the date furnished by the latter plates there seems to 
be no objection to admit its evidence. The plates say that 
Nandivarman was of the MahabaJi race and that he was succeed- 
ed by his son Vijayaditya-deva, who was succeeded by Malla- 
deva who bore the titles Vadhuvallabha and Nandivarman, and 
resembled the Bcdhisattva— very uncommon and ancient look- 
ing allusion''. If we admit the evidence furnished by these 
spurious plates we have to admit two things, that he bore the 
title Vadhuvallabka and that he took on himself the name 
Nandivarman to mark his subjection to the Pallava Nandivarman, 
who in this case is surely Nandivarman III, (829-853 A. D^) the 
son of Dantivarman. 

4, Jay ament Vikramddiiya I Bdnavidyadhara. — ^This chief, 
who was also a Pallava feudatory, entered, however, into a matri- 
monial alliance with the Gahgas. He married Kundavvai, 
the daughter of Pratipati-Araiyar. i 6’., of the Gahga 
king Prthvipati P, who was a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I and of the Pandya king 
Varaguna^. There are three inscriptions speaking of his 
connection with the Pallavas, thereby corroborating the 
evidence with regard to his date furnished by the Gahga alliance 
alluded to above. If the Gahga alliance indicated that this Bana 
should be assigned to the third quarter of the ninth century the 
inscriptions speaking of his connection with the Pallavas prove 
this point. Of the three inscriptions, two are of Nandivarman III 
and the third of Nrpatuhga. The first which is dated in the 
l7th regnal year of Nandivikramavarman^ speaks of a Vikrama- 
ditya Mavali Vanaraya as a feudatory of the Pallava king. The 
second speaks of the same Bana chief and is dated in the 23rd 
year of Nandippottaraiyar, who is identified with Nandivarman 
III (829-853 A. D.). The third inscription is dated in the 24th 
year of Nrpatuhga (853-879 A. D.), the son and successor of 
Nandivarman III and speaks of a Vanavidyadhara Mahabali 



1. M. E. R., 1905. no. 301 

2. S. L L, Vol. Ill, p. 99, 

3. ‘ E. L, xvii, p. 3. 


4. SJ. L, Voi. Ill, p. 94. 
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Vanaraya^ who can be identified with this Bana chiefs. This 
inscription contains the usual attendant on almost every 

Bana inscription, viz,^ sakalajagaUtraydbhivandiia-siirdsiirddhtsa-- 
Param.esvara-praUhdnkria--Mahdbaliktilddbhavaj from which 
we learn that Mahabali, the progenitor of the Bana race was 
made door-keeper by Paramesvara (Siva). It also contains the 
reference to the Bana territory by the term 

5. Prabhitmeru Vijayddiiya IL — He is referred to in an 
inscription^ as the son of Vanavidyadhara and his queen Maha- 
devi-Adigal n'/MS Maraka-madigal. This inscription being dated 
in §aka 820 (898 A. D.) and containing no reference to the 
Pallavas proves that by Saka 820 the Banas had no masters and 
that our Vijayaditya was not a Pallava feudatory but an indepen- 
dent king. Fortunately for him he lived at a time when the 
Pallava power had almost waned. To denote his independence 
his records are dated in §aka years. One, as we have seen was 
dated in Saka 820. Another is dated Saka 827 (905 A.D.)^ and 
is a record of a Bana called Vijayaditya Vanaraya who is identi- 
cal with Vijayaditya II. A few inscriptions discovered in the 
Punganur Zamindari of the North Arcot District make mention 
of Mahavali— Banarasa— Vikramaditya— Banakandarpa-Jayameru, 
Mahavali- V anarasa-Banavidyadhara, an d Mahavali- V anarasa- 
Fij^yM%^:T-VIracu}amani-Prabhumeru. The third Bana in the 
list can be identified with Prabhumeru Vijayaditya II, while the 
first two are identical with Vijayaditya IPs father, Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I Banavidyadbara. From these inscriptions we 
also learn that Vijayaditya II had the title ‘ vlraculdniani \ One 
of these inscriptions speaks of a battle fought at Soremati, to 
capture which Vijayaditya II, or more probably his father allied 
with the Vaidumba king Ganda Trinetra and opposed on behalf 
of the Permanadi (Lc\, the western Gahga king) the Nolamba 
king (Vlra-Hvlahendra?), and Racamalla and Mayindadi^. A Bana 
bearing the title inracfddmani'' and therefore identical with 
Vijaj^^aditya II, is said to have repeUed a I'aid made on Koyatur 
Le.y Laddigam in the Punganur Zamindari, by Kaduvatti-Mutta- 
rasa, a general of a Nolamba (Vira-Mahendra?). The fight with 


L E. I., xi, p. 226. 

2. Ibid, p, 227, D. 

3. Ibid. p. 228, E. 

4. Ibid. p. 235. 
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Kaduvatti-Muttarasa is attested to by one of the Gulganpode ins- 
criptions, in which it is stated that “ by order of Prabhumeru, a 
hero fought against the Kaduvatti force”i. The title Prabhu- 
meru in this inscription removes all doubts on the point and 
proves that the raid on Koyatur was indeed made in the reign of 
Vijayaditya II. ^ 

Vijayaditya II appears to have ruled till 910 A.D. An ins- 
cription from Manigatta-Gollarahalli^ attests to a Bana called 
Bejeyicta (Vijayaditya) — Banarasa, who is none other than Vijay- 
aditya II, ruling in Saka 8 H (909 A.D.). The next year, how- 
ever, Saka 832 (910 A. D.) witnesses his death as is proved by an 
inscription in Tamil found on a hero-stone from Cendattur re- 
cording the death of Mavali-Vanarayar alias Kudiparilandikka- 
manar, whom I identify with our Bana, in a cattle-raid at 
Cendattur^. 

The Banas and the Colas. 

6. Vikramaditya . — How long he ruled, it is not easy to 
ascertain. But it was during his reign that the Bairns lost the 
little independence that they had got in the reign of Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I. The Coja Vira-Narayana Parantaka 1 (907-952 

3 A.D.) is said to have suddenly “uprooted by force two lords of 

the Bana kings Though we are in the dark as to rvho the two 
Banas were that were uprooted and whether they were uprooted 
simultaneously or in succession, we learn from other sources that 
the Cola Parantaka I conquered the Bana kingdom (probably 
only a part of it) and made it over to his Gahga feudatory Prthi- 
vlpati II Hastimalla in or before A.D. 915-16®, and that the 
recipient was called Sembiyan Mavalivanarayan, i.c., “the Maha- 
valivanaraja (who was a feudatory) of the Cola king”". 

1. E. I., xi, p. 235. 

2. I have said here very little of the connection between the 
Banas and the Nolambas as my friend, Mr. M. S. Sarma, who has much 
specialised knowledge on this point, will shortly be publishing an 
article on this. 

3. E. C., X, Kolar. Mb. 229. 

4. M. E. R., 1921, no. 168. 

5. S. 1. 1., Vol. II, p. 387, verse 9. 

6. E, L, xi, p. 238, 2n. 

7. S. 1. 1. Vol. II, p. 389. 
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7. Vijaydditya III Pugalvippavarganda. — The title Pugal- 
vippavarganda that he bore was also borne by a brother-in-law of 
the Cola prince Rajaditya, son of Parantaka I, who was killed 
in the battle of Takkolam in 949 A. D. by Butuga, the western 
Gahga feudatory of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. This Bana 
appears to have been a contemporary of Rajaditya, Gandaraditya 
and Arinjaya, the sons of Parantaka I. We hear of a daughter 
of Arinjaya and sister of Rajakesarivarman Sundara Cola Paran- 
taka II (950-966 A.D.) being given in marriage to a Bana king.i 

8. Vijayabdhu Vikramdditya III . — ^According to the 
Udayendiram plates this chief w’as a friend of Krsna-raja. Dr. 
Hultzsch has identified the Krsna-raja with the Rastrakuta 
king Krsna III (about A. D. 950) of whom we know from other 
sources that he made extensive invasions of the south. The 
reason for the Bana chief calling himself the " dear friend of 
Krsna’’ {Krpiardja-priyah) is not far to seek. We know 
already that the Cola Parantaka I gave a part of the Bana king- 
dom to his Gahga feudatory Prthivipati II, who was also the 
recipient of the titles” Sembij’an Mavalivanarayan ” and '‘Ban- 
adhiraja ” at the hands of his kind lord. This Banadhiraja was 
therefore a temporary usurper and a predecessor of our Bana 
chief. He was indeed the Cola king’s candidate for the Bana 
throne, while Vijayabahu Vikramaditya 111, the legitimate ruler 
of the Bana throne, was the protege of the Rasfa-akuta king.^ 

It has been supposed that the histoiy of the Banas came 
almost to an abrupt end with the conquest of the Perumbdnap- 
padi by Parantaka I and its transference to the Gahga Prthivi- 
pati 11 Hastimalla in about 915-6 A. D. This was however not 
the case for we learn that soon after 915-6 A. D. the Banas seem 
to have moved further south, crossed the river Palar which was 
till then the southern boundary of the Perumbanappadi and 
settled down on the banks of the river South Pennar {Piudkint) 
calling the new colony Vdnakdppddi or VdnagappddL^ Vijaya- 
bahu Vikramaditya 111 appears to have ruled till about 969 A. D. 
In an inscription of the Cola Aditya II Karikala (966-970 A. D.) 
a certain Vaiiakovaraiyar Viraparumar is referred to, who is 
ostensibly identical with Vikramaditya IIP. 

1, M. E. R., 191 1, no. 215. 

2. E. I., xvii, p. 3. 

3, M. E. R., 1906-7, part II, para 46; E. L, xi, p. 238, 

4. /kid. 1906, no. 1C9. 
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province of Vdnagappadi appears to have come into 
existence as such prior to 949 A. D.^ and the Rastrakiita Krsna 
HI (about 950 A. D.) appears to have given it to a Vaidumba 
feudatory of his. Another feudatory of Krsna III, the Ganga 
Prthvi-Gahgaraiyar (who was different and later than the 
Prthmpati who was a contemporary of the C6}a Parantaka I) 
was an ally of the Banas as is evident from , his espousing the 
daughter of a Vanakovaraiyar. It is not clear why the Bana 
territory should have been apportioned to the Vaidumba by 
Krsna III, the dear friend '' of Vikramaditya III or why a 
Ganga should espouse a Bana lady unless it be that the protege 
of the Cola Parantaka I was the person defeated by Krsna HI 
and his territory (i. a part of the kingdom that was given to 
him by Parantaka I) was the province handed over to die Vai- 
dumba feudatory of Krsna HI. The Bana lady that was espous- 
ed by the Ganga should then be of the main legitimate line, to 
which Vikramaditya III belonged and whom Krsna III was 
bent on restoring to his legitimate throne. Krsna III should 
have helped Vikramaditya HI along with the Ganga feudatory 
against the Cola protege and the result was a grateful matrimonial 
alliance between the Bana and the Ganga. We have no doubt 
that Vikramaditya HI was almost a feudatory of Krsna III just 
like the Vaidumba, the Ganga and other feudatories of the latter. 
And Krsna, the mighty invader of the south as he was, ap- 
pears to have united these minor powers by marriage ties and 
the like so that they can help him against the imperial power 
of the south, the Cola. 

The subsequent history of the Banas under the Colas is 
meagre and almost fragmentary. With the advent of Rajaraja 
I (985-1014 A. D.) they appear to have become feudatories of the 
Colas. Though a Bana called Vanaraja Alagamaiyan is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Parthivendravarman from Tirimiai- 
puram it is not clear if he had become a feudatory of tlie latter 
who preceded Rajaraja I by perhaps a few years,^ But of their 
subjection to Rajaraja I we have proof, for in an inscription 
from Jambai in the South Arcot district^ a Bana with the usual 
Bana titles and named Maravan Narasiriihavarman alias Raja- 


1. E. I., xi, p. 239. 

2 . Mid. 

X M. E. R, 1906, No* 86. 
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raja-Vana-Kovaraiyar is mentioned as a feudatory of Rajaraja. 
The fact that the Bana here has adopted the name of Rajaraja as 
his aMaSj in accordance with the Bana custom, proves our point 
About this Bana we have it that he built a tank at Nerkunram 
(Vayiramega — Catmwedimahgalam). 

In the time of Rajeiidra Cola I (1012—10^4 A, D.), the 
son and successor of Rajaraja I, we find that the Bana territory 
(Vanagappadi or Vadagarai-Vanagappadi) was called Madhuran- 
taka-valanadu. This is strictly in accordance with the Cola 
custom of naming places under their subjection with their 
own names and titles. And in the time of Kulottiinga I (1070- 
1120 A. D.) it was called Rajendra-valanadu^. Kulottunga 
did not stop there. He named his throne at Mudigondasola- 
puram Vanadhirajan^. The Banas appear to have taken service 
under the Colas. Thus for instance Kulottunga I counted 
among his officers a Vanarajan, and his son Vikrama-Cola 
(1118-1135 A. D.) had two, a Mahabali-Vanaraya and a Viru- 
dara jabhayankara- Vanakovaraiyan.^ Kulctiunga III (1178-1216 
A. D.) had a Bana feudatory who was called Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Vanakovaraiyan of Arkalfir, who is however* 
different from his namesake who was a feudatory of Ko-Perufi- 
jihgadeva (1243 A.D.), for the latter, though also a Ponparappina- 
Vanakovaraiyar has been identified by Venkay5?^a with Maga- 
desan Vanakulottaman and Viramagadan Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Magadaipperumal mentioned in inscriptions 
from the South Arcot district and Kudimiyamalai in the 
Pudukottah state. The fact that he bears the alias Rajaraja- 
devan shows his subjection to the Cola, for we know that 
Kulottuhga's son was Rajaraja III. 

As regards the Bfina feudatory of Ko-PeruSjingadeva, we 
have inscriptions of his in the South Arcot district and the 
Pudukottah state. Flis title Magadesan or Magadaipperumal has 
come for some discussion at the hands of Dr. Hultzsch and 
\'enka}'ya. Both connect the Magadai-mandalam referred to in 
one of tlie inscriptions of the above chieH with the Makara or 
Niagara kingdom that the Hoysala Narasimha II is said to have 


1. M. E, R., 1906-7, Part TI, para 46. 

2. Bid. 1910, Nos. 93—96. 

3. E. I., xi, p. 239, 7n. 

4. M, E. R., 1903, No. 10. 
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conquered. While Dr. Hultzsch locates ihe Magara in the 
Coimbatore or Salem district, Venkaj^a places it between South 
Arcot and Trichinopoly districts. His remarks are as follows: — 
*^At Tittagudi on the border between the districts of Trichino- 
poly and South Arcot has been found an epigraph of Magadesan 
Ponparappina Vanakovadaraiyar recording the gift of a village 
in Magadai-maiidalam. Three other records from the same 
village show that the district of Magadai should have been close 
to the village, if it was not actually included in it. It would not 
be an altogether wild conjecture to suppose that Maharuj 
Makara and Magara of the Hoysala inscriptions is identical with 
the Magadai-mandalam ruled over by the Vanakovaraiyar - - - - 
mentioned - - If this identification be true, it would indicate 
the movement of the Banas further south as far as the Pudiikkottai 
state. The chief of this province who was evidently a feudatory 
of the rebel Perunjinga had to be overcome before the latter 
could be attacked by the Hoysala generals commissioned to 
liberate the Cola king Rajaraja III from captivity.»»i When 
the Banas become feudatories of K6-Perunjinga, their action 
only means that they show their usual spirit of restlessness 
already alluded to and make a bid for independence by making 
common cause with the rebel chief against the Coja Rajaraja 
III, especially when the Cola power was waning. 

The Banas and the Pandyas 

When C5Ia power fell in about 1250 A. D. and the Pand^^as 
came to rule the land, the Banas found again to their dismay 
that they had now Master Pandya instead of IMaster Cola, for we 
learn from Pandya inscriptions that the Banas had become now 
Pandya feiidatories.2 

Most of them held office tinder the Pandya sovereigns in 
the 13th and the 14th centuries A. D. From a few inscrip- 
tions of Jatavarmaii Sundara Pandya (acc, A. D. 1251 A. D.) 
from Chidambaram^ we learn that he ^finflictcd a severe defeat 
on the Telungas at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their 
allies, the Aryas, right up to the bank of the Peraru and 
driving the Bana chief into the forest’’^, Mr. Nilakanta Sastri 


1. E. I. xi, p. 240. 

2. Ibid. 

3. M. E. R., 1913, Nos. 332, 340 and 361. 

4. Ibid. 1914, part II. para 18. 
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lakes this campaign of Sundara Pandya to have taken place some 
time before 1260 A. D., the enemy against whom the campaign 
was primarily directed being Gandagopala, a Telugu-Coda 
ruler, who was perhaps helped by the Kakatiya king Ganapati 
and the Bana chieftain who is said to have been “driven into 
the forest.” Who this Bana chief was is not clear. 

There are references in the records of Kulasekhara (acc. A.D. 
1268) and his contemporary Vira Pandya to a number of chieftains 
with names ending in Vanadirayan or Mavali Vanadirayan, who 
were in charge of the administration of portions of the Pandya 
kingdom. In later times these chieftains took advantage of the 
rivalry among the Pandyan princes and the consequent weakness 
of the central government to bid for freedom and to “ i-estrict 
the actual rule of the later Pandyas to the Tinnevelly district.” 
So long as they were under the Pandya subjection they seem to 
have been employing the names of the ruling kings and the 
princes as their aliases. This becomes also apparent from the 
fact that their Pandya suzerains referred to them in terms evin- 
cing paternal interest like pillai, niakkal etc. 

From the records of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. 1251 
A. D.) we get the name of a Bana feudatory called Parakrama 
Pandya Mabeli Vanadhiraya alias Pavanangakara.^ He was 
also called Makkanayanar. Another Baiia chieftain of the name 
Vikrama Pandya Mahabali Vanaraya-Nayanar has been assigned 
to this period.^ Jatavarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1253 A. D.) had 
in his service a Mabeli-Vanarayar whom he calls Pillai Kula- 
sekhara. The term Kulasekhara, as we have seen, was a mark 
of subjection of the Bana to the Pandya ruler, while the term 
Pillai was a mark of almost parental interesi that the said Pandya 
ruler had for his subordinate officer. The term Kulasekhara 
associated with the name of this Bana leads one to identify this 
Bana with a Pillai Mabali-Vanarayar, who was serving Maravar- 
man Kulasekhara (acc. A. D. 1268) as the latter’s governor of the 
province of Konadu, which formed part of the present Puduk- 
kottah state. Another Bana officer of both Sundara Pandya and 
Maravarman Kulasekhara was entrusted wuth the province of 
Keralasihga-Valanadu, which has been identified with a portion 
of the present Ramnad district, and this Bana appears to have 

1. M, E. R., 1916, part II, para 28. 

2, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, p. 187. 
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enjoyed the governorship of this province from about 1251 A. D, 
tol292 A;D. 

When, in the second half of the 14ili cenlury the Pandya 
power had waned and the Pandyas themselves were forced to 
loose Madura and had to content themselves with their southern- 
most possessions in the Tinnevelly district, we find the Banas 
asserting themselves. It appears that Kampana, the Vijayanagara 
viceroy, was assisted by the Banaraya chieftains in his final con- 
quest of Madura, the Pandya capital, and these qiiandom 
feudatories of the Pandya kings doubtless had an interest in thus 
restricting the range of Pand 3 ?'a power/' It appears that these 
Bana chieftains had an easy time under the Vijayanagara 
monarchs and had vast opportunities to rise to prominence. 

It has not been possible to identify the Bana that is said to 
be the author of a Prakrt grammar, though 

we have got the information that he claims himself to be 
a descendant of the Bana family and had the name Trivikrama- 
deva, whence the name of the work. But this much is clear, 
that he was a Bana chieftain of the 15th century.^ 

Two Bana chieftains, one named Sundara Tol Mahaviliva- 
nadmayar, and the other Muttarasa Tirumalai Mahavilivanadi- 
rayar were first noted by Sewell, who remarks that they were 
rulers of Madura in the period 1451-1499 A. D.^ The subse- 
quently discovered inscriptions at Srivillipuitur in the Tinnevelly 
district record that these two Banas obtained possession of the 
Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476 " and that they were popularly 
known as Mahavali Vanfidhiraja 

From a few inscriptions from different places in the Madura 
district^ we get some detail about two Bfinas that were powerful 
in the country in the 16th century A. D. The earlier of the two 
was one Mahabali-Vanadharaya-Nayaka. The other tliat followed 
him was Sundarattol-Udaiyar Mavali-Vanadarayar also known as 
Siindarattoludaiya Mahabali-Vanadarayar or more simply Alavall 
Vanadarayar. He bears the qualification irandakdlam cdiitia- 
i who revived the past. " This epithet is ’best explained by 
Venkayya as suggesting that the said Bana was responsible for 

1. E, C., X, VIIL 

2, Sewell, List of Antiquities, ii, p. 223. 

3. L A., XV, p. 173 ; E. C., x, VIII. 

4, M. E. R., 1902. Nos, 583 & 587 ; 1903, Nos. 109, 113, 121. 
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the re-establishment of the Pandya kingdom, and it would appear 
as though he is cautioning us not to rely too much on this expres- 
sion when he follows his translation of the expression with the 
■following remarks; — ' ■ 

^^This may be taken to show that he took some part in 
the attempt made by the contemporaneous Pandya princes Srl- 
vallabha and Kulasekhara to set up a show of Pandya 
sovereignty'".^ 

We have thus seen that the study of the history of the Banas 
has been the study of the movement of a tribe from one part of 
Southern India to another." 

[Note , — It was remai"ked on page 302 ante (lines 19 and 20) 
that all the three incriptions, Nos, 333, 343 and 359 of 1920 
belong to Vajayaditya Satyasraya Sri Prthvivallabha (A. D. 
696-734.) Though, in No. 343 the name Vijayaditya does not 
occur. The ascription of this record to the same king is based 
upon the presence of the birudas Satyasraya Sri Prthvivallabha 
ill the said record.] 



MADHAVA: AN UNKNOWN BHASYAKARA FOR 
THE RGVEDA 


BY 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja m.a., D. Phil, (oxon.) 

Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

There is the Bhasya on the Rgveda called the Vedartha- 
prakasa by Sayana Madhava. It is called the Madhaviya Vedartha- 
prakasa as well. In this Bhas}'a, Sayana refers to a Madhava 
Bhatta^, who has been now identified with Madhava son of Veh- 
katarya^. There is a third Madhava, who is the son of Nara- 
yana Suri and who has written a Bhasya on the Samaveda.3 
Besides these three Madhavas, there is a fourth Madhava who has 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So far as I know there is 
only one manuscript of this work available and that is now in 
the possession of the Adyar Library. Itis numbered XIX L. 52. 

It is an old palm leaf manuscript, written in Grantha chara- 
cters. The writing is legible, but the manuscript is worm-eaten 
in parts. It contains 87 folia each folio is about 18 inches 
long and 1| inch wide, with an average of 8 lines a side, each 
line containing an average of 2| Granthas. Thus the total extent 
is about 3500 Granthas. The manuscript is complete for the first 
Astaka. 

The work opens : 

^ 1 

1 . 

3. i%q% eftrn giira: 


1. R. V. X, 86, 1. 

2. Government Oriental Mss. Library, R. 3076. 3703, and Adyar 
Library 38 D. 15, Mysore Catalogue of 1900 No. 2; T. S. S. xcvi. 

3. Mss. are available at Bodlein, Berlin, Calcutta Sanskrit Colleffe 

Bikaner. ’ 


4. m: qK: 

5. f i%....ntiiq: 

6. ^?n%5TFcRllBi gqqr 

7. 
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There are thus six anustup lines (though defective in some 
lines) and a fragment of the seventh line. There must be one 
more line to make up two anustup stanzas. There is no lacuna 
between the lines in the manuscript, and it is not possible to fix 
the exact position of the missing pada. It is very likely that 
the first pada is 

This is found to be the first pada in his Anukramanis. His 
Akhyatanukramani opens: 

3II wicfti i 

The last line may be: 

giqRr 

In the second pada extracted above there is a reference to 
Dvadasi Anukramanl. And in the last 4 padas the names of 
some of the Anukramanis are given; and in the last line there is 
the word 

The Anukramanis are : 

(1) (2) m (2) qi^ (4) % or (5) 

(6) (7) gqg^ (8) Rqq | 

§ in the fifth line must be for 1^5 ^.nd Ff. .. must be 
must be a mistake. It can be only 
as the metre shows. 

In the body of the Bhasya, so far as it is available, he 
mentions the following Anukramanis of his : 

(1) mi (2) (2) i%ici (§q f^) 

(5) gqq (6) I 

I give below the complete list of references to his Anukra- 
manis, which Madhava gives in the available portion of his 
Bhasya on the Rgveda: 

1. ^ eig^gcqgqqiq'^q I 

qgjsqi I # II 


1. Bhasya on RV. i, 25,1. 
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2- ci5r 

! ^RTfr^ir ^ 8j5-3[rac5fE^ i ^?s[i==q^i 

;T f?^ cTcciffi fw^?r «T5[r% i 11 

3. f[% 

qR3F^ i%oji^5Fiiq; fi% qi^f% s?^rs3w?nstff- 

II 

5- ’TIgCFcT: I f^l%cqcT^'^I-5tcT^ | 

so . 

I 

cT^ 3Tl=tF'=^ g# m qRF^M'^qlcisft 

II 

6. 3qqf«i|qf: ^jicqq!^ 3i#q^rqqiqJ: 

7. ^ qiqqicF^I %| q^iq^iqf fltiqiSIlST ?Iiq!?q: 

ficw ii 

3i5riq#i% ^ ?ct: I ^ 

fl %qq?: qfl%¥liq?r Jqqcloqq; 1 3iq ^ ?qiq: 3{^:qi^- 

3iq;Rq%% ai^g^qiqsq; | cI5l qgjoq qqt?I 

gq5i ?mi3W^T5^3® 11 

10- SRiqqqiKoi |g: ^ 4| H 

11. flifiqictRg^: I cisr qiRDT iffTT^IgW^nS^^T^® II 

12. ^ R |cqi^; eTil%VH%q;R fqi?f^g^jpRng«3“ II 

13. % q |I% R3f^^fFTTS®3.^^ll 

1. Bhasya on RV. i, 30, 19. 7. „ RV. i, 25, 19. 

2. „ RVi, 117, 18. 8. „ RV. i, 34,4. 

3. „ RV. i, 89, 5. 9. „ RV. i, 25, 1. 

4. Bhasya on RV. i, 25, 13. 10. „ „ i, 31, 8. 

** j» I» hi, 8. 11, ,, ij 30, 9. 

6. „ „ i. 65. 1. 12. „ „ i, 36, 20. 
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14. fcjficqjr I cTw ^f^ra; 2«r”jcni. i 

fl% II 

15. 3iq yqiq; | 5Tq{%^ ^ 

II 

I) 

Devaraja in his Nighantubhasya (published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal) says that Madhava son of Vehkatarya wrote 
a Bhasya on the Rgveda, and he has also written a large number 
of Anukramanis.® In the body of the Nighantubhasya, he 
quotes very often from Madhava. A large number of quotations 
are found in the newly discovered Bhasya of Madhava, I give 
the following : — 

1. Madhava : 

I 3ni^cq|[^^ra:^ II 

Devaraja : 

I # n 

2. Madhava : 

I II 

Devaraja ; 

3. Madhava : 


arig^Tf: | rt3[iTr:^^ II 



1. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 1 12, 18. 


Edition. 

2. 

„ „ i, 53, 7. 

7. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 31, 3. 

3. 

,, „ i, 8^,14. 

8. 

p. 187. 

•1. 

„ „ i, 116, 12, 

9. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 62-4, 

5. 

„ „ i, 25, 3, 

10. 

p. 67. 

6. 

p. 4. Bibliothica Indian 

11. 

Bhasya on Rv. i, 30, 12. 
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Devaraja : 

ffsffss:: i qfRil 3 p#5ri 

II 

From this it is certain that Devaraja is quoting from this 
Vedabhasya, and also from the Anukramanrs written by this 
Madhava. It is true that there ai*e quotations from the other 
Madhavas already known. 

About the new Madhava, we know that his name is 
Madhava^ and that he belongs to the village designated Gomati^. 
I give below all the colophons found at the end of the various 
Adhyayas in the first Astaka. 

II 

2. ^cT^q? flcfiq 

qi^^ fqar; #qqT: 

II 

3. ^ Jiqqisq;^ 

q?ftq 3nRl^35f[=F! i 
3 i:5r[q?n 

^ % =q II 

4. siq qfSTI?! 5qi^IS«qrq feq 

iiqqToi: I 

^ciqfq qRq: 

3?qinfqqR t n 

5. ^^cr«qr: 

mm #? I 

^ RDRi: qfelqifq^: (| 

1. p. 348. 2. Colophon, 5. 3. Colophon, 2. 
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(i 

7. ....sRnfoTTO 

ct5r I 

srraX sqw: m 

i%5rr: ii 

8. ^TcT: f% gig gg =^^ct 

1% ^ %: ^cTJTff^W ^ I 

mw i%i%^i m 5Tf m m 

qf....cri??iFTf{^ ^ Rf# ^^[ II 

This Madhava is different from Madhava son of Vehkatarya, 
who is the author or Rgarthadipika, I give below the Com- 
mentary on two mantras selected at random to show that the two 
commentaries are different from each other. 

(i) Madhava son of A^enkatarya : 

3II g 5r =^?: | 

3^r \ ^ ^iRRFicfi I g 

qR55fi^ ^ i stir- 

I Iff il 

The present Madhava : 

3n 1 3{Tiqg €m f l I 

g I gifi # ^irsn^R^ipi’T l 

f ^ 5R: 3[ino!iq{f'7^ # ^ giD^^’T l ^ 

q%Cici mm. I fiOTf |i% 3M#ifroT^i: i 
g=^gRt gifiC*?R'- I I ^ng; i 

jnoiRf f%gR# i# gprm 
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sqipsroii i) 

(li) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 

^aji snffpi n 

Thep resent Madhava : 

c4 clJlf 1 ^1T0T% 

3TTi'3: wg; m I ^ ^ "ng 

1 ?tT%an 1 5r5r[qd|iim m i # it 

There are some places where both the Madhavas deal with 
the same point. But neither makes a reference to the other. I 
give the following instances: 

(i) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 

jiRor 5qi%fl5:^ qi'iq;?qr sffq I 
l€wwfi[r% eT5r II 

gg^rcq^ q;r^¥fa[[5:wMrsfq I 

!%!% dPT it 

The present Madhava : 

I q#s^qfs: 1^1^% fq I I Cl5f 

II 

(ii) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 

§ci#qqRfi^ ?f fqtqfFiqrii^l 1 

1 cfsr n 

q5=qiqmi|qffif qqr q^ig; gq^qq: | 

^fqtgq^llr ci^rqifq iq#l^ {} 

3iq q^S%qRRl q|% qtl%I% | 

cT^ ?qi^ii%?cr 3^raqgf 11 

1. RV. i, 10, 11, 4. Bhasya on RV. i, 12, 2. 

2. RV. i, 18, 5. 5. Cf.T.S. S. Edition VRi.... 

3. Karika iv, iii, 4 and 6. Karika i, i, 14. 
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The present Madhava : 

^ =^iw''rrf| i ?rn% | w; i 3?5r 

rf5r I I 

IqisR^orr:^ II 

(iii) Madhava son of Vehkatarya : 

cT?JTr^q^ 1 

STHTRlS^ c^SWRI II 

B R fqd \ 

SrfSRRR =^^11 

?tf ^raqmWRdTJT I 

The present Madhava : 

ci%ff5:wcT5q’5i:. I irffilii 3R% I 3f'% 3 

RcRflfil: 1 JifSRRR JTNI=q5T3pr II 

'*0 

The following points are clear. (1) There are three 
Madhavas who have commented on the Rgveda, namely Sayana 
Madhava, Madhava son of Vehkatarya and the present Madhava. 

(2) It is the last of the three that has written the Anukramanls 
which Devaraja attributes to Madhava son of Vehkatarya. 

(3) The second and the third Madhavas cannot be identical. 

(4) Devaraja identifies all the Madhavas with Madhava son of 
Vehkatarya. 

In the Trivandrum Palace Library, there is a work called 
the Namakhyataniikramani. i give below a few stanzas from 
the beginning of the work, 

^1[TOcT% I 3TI%^ I 

cfiqq fR: I 

anqloqfq =q (] 

5gfqto5r qRtqqgTTIiTcn I 

^ifcT5f II 

q^%jTcqqo;^g; qca^qt^vqjfJT I 

1. Bhasya on RV. i, 24, 1. 3. Karika v-iv, 15. 

2. Karikas, v-iv, 11, 12a, b. 4. Bhasya on RV. i, 100, 1. 
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w (| 

wi rfqeti: | 

fRTi«fti% q5:n% ?3qiqq{^'qq|ctq: 1 

qrqq cf^gjiRiiri^i^qm ll 

3i€ il i%qi^q5r f \ 

eqf^Isqili^qcIT 11 

Further on in the Introduction, Madhava says that he has 
wi'itten twelve Anukramanis. The twelfth is the Bhasya itself. 
So he calls the Bhasya the ' ^{^q^gti qfoT^ in the introductory- 
stanzas of the Bhasya, quoted in the beginning of this Paper. 
Only the Akhyatanuki-amani and the Namanukramani are avail- 
able. I quote below what he says about his Anukramanis : 

3n^dT35fiqfoi[^r qf^dsqiRcTt iIr: i 
2* ar^qwfqfii I 

jne??ciT ayq'tql^^isqiqioi^ ^ i 

3- fqqidfpiqte qfi^fftqy cTctJ {|%: i 

ayi^Fita 3^ i3^p|q^%=q^ I 

rT^qisq^^T?! I 

5- q^fqgqpifq^ 1 

cyqf cjilmr ffs \ 

sqy^qyM ft cf^q eftaiq^^qra; I 

gqqygqita qc^q m.m ft|-: i 
qflyq^Fctsqy cT^cRIfcr^tft 1 
8. sygqjqftfqq Jiwrsq't ft%: i 

9- rRqrSllIt ?jaE^I%qiT<t; | 
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3}^: ^ ^ Jrraqi^cTf: I 

STtfil ¥f#cT w bI F^qFTf ST^^iTig; | 

In a certain recension of the Rgvedabhasya by Skanda- 
svarain, which is different from the recension for which the first 
Adhyilya has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
as No. XCVI, there are many quotations from the Namanukra- 
mani of the present Madhava. I give some quotations. 

1. 5T=^f 5. ^ fftr ^cTn%: 

2 . 6 , 

3. 1%^ qiTDTr mi hi^cti: 

4. 5a%5Rf q(|qf?r#I 

I am bringing out an edition of this recension of the 
Rgvedabhasya by Skandasvamin. I may here mention that 
none of these quotations is found in the recension published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. If Skandasvamin is really 
quoting from the pi-esent Madhava, he must be one of the 
earliest of Vedic commentators, as Skandasvamin is, on the 
evidence now available, placed at about 600 A. D. The avail- 
able portion of the Vedabhasya by the present Madhava will 
be soon published by me. 
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ISTA-SIDDHI : AN OLD ADVAITIC WORK. 


BY 

M. HiRIYANNA, M.A., L.T., 

Mysore. 

In concluding his Advaita-sicldhi which has become a classic 
of Indian philosophy, Madhusudana Sarasvaii remarks^ that there 
were in his time three advaitic works bearing the title of Siddhi 
and that he added a fourth to them. He is comparatively a 
recent writer (1500 A. D.) but the three works to which he refers 
are all very old. They are ; (1) The Naiskarmya-siddhi of 
Suresvara which is well known and has been published more 
than once. It as a work contemporaneous with Sariikara and is 
indeed said to have been composed at his suggestion. 2 (2) The 

Brahma-siddhi of Mandana Misra which is now for the first time 
in the course of publication under the editorship of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. This work also may be 
taken as contemporaneous with Sariikara. Perhaps it is slightly 
earlier.2 (3) The /jto-sfddkf of Vimuktatman which is little 
known now. It is of this work that some account is proposed to 
be given here, indicating particularly its place in the history of 
Vedantic thought. Its author, as known from the colophon^, 
was a disciple of one Avyayatman and seems to have written 



R?TcI.l 

OTSffqcr II 

(p. 900, Nirnaya-sagara Edition.) 

2. See i. 3. (Bombay Sanskrit Series. No. xxxviii.) 

3. Contrary to common belief, Suresvara and Mandana Misra are 
not the same. See JRAS. for 1923, pp, 259 — 63. 

4. The colophon is as follows 

Some Manuscripts substitute ft'gxhHH- for 
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another work named (28)^. Manuscripts 

of the Isfa’-siddlii are rather rare, they being found only in a few 
public libraries. They are also generally incorrect, evidently 
because the work has ceased to be studied for a very long time ; 
and the copies of it made in later times have not been properly 
scrutinized. The work is now being printed and will soon 
appear in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series^. 

It is well known that Ramanuja in his Sn-bhdsya has insti- 
tuted a searching examination into the advaitic doctrine of 
Sariikara. In doing so he has, as may be expected, taken as 
his authority for Advaita, the statements of Saitikara himself, and 
of other celebrated exponents of the doctrine like the Vivarana- 
kara.3 But in one essential portion of his examination which is 
designated the mahapurva-pahsa^ and in which are found 
summarised some of the characteristic features of the Advaita 
such as the unity, permanence, self-dependence etc. of anuhhuU 
or Brahman, Ramanuja draws his information solely from the 
Ista-siddhu We have for this the authority of no less a person 
than Vedanta Desika^; and it is fully corroborated by the 
arguments as given in this portion of the Sn-bhdsya and even by 
some of the phrases and turns of expression which Ramanuja 


L The figures within brackets, whether in the body of the Paper 
or in the foot-note, refer to the pages of the Deva-nagari Manuscript in 
the Mysore Oriental Library. 

2. I have to express my gratitude to the Curators of the Oriental 
Libraries in Madras and in Mysore for permitting me to consult the 
MSS. of the work in the Libraries and lending or furnishing me copies 
of them* 

3. Cf. passages occurring on pages 69 and 172 of the 

Nirnaya-sigara Edn. of the SrtMdsya on the first four with those 
on p. 26, in the Edn* issued from the same Press of Samkara’s BMsya 
on the Vedmt&~sufm with Baf etc. and on page 13 of Fanca- 

pddikd-vivamna (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series) respectively. 

4. Pp. 45— 69 : in the Nirnaya-sagara Edition. 

5. See Tattva-tlkd (p. 34 part ii of the Conjeevaram Edn.), his 
incomplete commentary on the Srt-hkdsya where he quotes the first 
stanza of the Ista-siddhi and states that the summary of the mahdpurva- 
paksa is according to the arguments of that stanza. This stanza is — 

I 

qrriTfiT crni. II 
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takes from the The vei7 atiubhuU which lie 

so frequently uses in this connection in the sense of Brahman 
is taken from it. It is clear from this that the Ista-siddhi was 
once held in high estimation by scholars in Southern India 
where Ramanuja wrote; and that the work is important 
not only for tracing the development of the Advaita doctrine but 
also for a proper appreciation of the reasoning adopted by 
Ramanuja in refuting that doctrine. Its importance is further 
indicated by the references to it found throughout the literature 
of both these schools of Vedantad We shall mention some 
of these in the sequel. 

It would be useful if the chronological position of such an 
important work could be ascertained. We know that it is older 
than Ramanuja, The references to it traceable in other 
Vedantic works are all later than Ram.aniija; and their evidence 
is consequently of no use to us in this connection. One of these^ 
however, is in a work which is definitely earlier, viz. the yj/nin- 
siddhi of Yamunacarya who belonged to the same Vedantic 
tradition as Ramanuja and is stated to have been his parama- 
gnrn or preceptor's perceptor. In discussing the nature of the 
self from various standpoints in this wbrk, Yamuna quotes the 
first stanza of the Ista-siddhi and attempts to refute the advaitic 
position as stated in it.^ This is the very stanza which, accord- 
ing to the Taitva-tihd, Ramanuja had in mind in criticising the 
conception of Brahman in the Advaita. In fact, Ramanuja in 
this respect traverses the same ground as Yamuna had done 
before him. This shows that the Ista-siddhi was regarded as a 
work of authority on the Advaita by 1100 A. D. which date we 
may assign to one that is reckoned as the parama-gnrn of 
Ramanuja. No clear reference to our work is known in any 
earlier writing so that we must fix 1050 A. D. as the inferior 

1. See (0 Tattva-pradipikd of Citsukba pp. 83 (com.) 
363 (com.) and 381 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (ii) Kalpa-taru on Vficas- 
pati’s Bhdmati p. 932 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (iii) Advaita-siddhi, p. 
440. (iv) Vivarana-prameya-samgraha of Vidyaranya, p. 225. 
(Vizianagaram Series), (v) Veddnta-sdra ; Edited by Jacob (Nirnaya 
sagara Press), p. 89. (vi) Sarvdrtha-siddhi on Tattva-mukid-kaidpa by 
Vedanta Desika, p. 417. (Benares Edn.) The stanza which is quoted 
here and is described as ‘a child^s prattle^ is lua-siddhi^ i, 9. 

2. See^. 21 of the work printed at Conjeevaram under the title 
of Siddhi-traya, 
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limit of its date, assuming that it should have taken at least 50 
years for the work to have attained the standing implied by its 
, being leferred to as an authority by the followers of a rival 

school of thought. This limit receives support from a rather 
unexpected quarter— the of Mahkhaka which 

belongs to the early part of the 12th centiuy.i In the last canto 
of this work which gives a glow'ing description of contemporary 
men of letters, mention is made of an author who commented 
Ista-siddhi. This, by the way, shows that the work 
was well known in the North also in Ramanuja’s time. As 
regards its superior limit, we have to depend upon the references 
to other works which it contains. Generally speaking, Vimuk- 
tatman quotes sparingly, quotations even from gathkara being 
rare. He of course cites many passages 'from the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-gita. He also quotes from Badarayana, 
Gaudapada and Bhartrhari. But they are all too early to be of 
any avail to us in determining the date of the Ista-siddhi. The 
latest wi'iter to whom the book refers is Suresvara. There are 
two quotations in it from him: one in the last chapter and the 
. other in the last but one. The first cannot be traced in any of 

the printed works of Suresvara, including the VartUka on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.2 The second passage is found in 
the Naiskarmya-siddhi (iv 53) so that, even if w^e should leave 
out of consideration the first of these passages, we still have one 
which is definitely from Suresvara. Since Suresvara was a pupil 
of gamkara, we may conclude that the Ista-siddhi cannot be 
earlier than 850 A. D. These limits, 850 to 1050 A. D. 
are all that we can fix for the work with the data we at present 
possess. There is one circumstance however which at first sight 
seems to determine the time of our work quite definitely; and we 
should refer to it here. Sarvajnatman, disciple of Suresvara, 
Y refers according to the commentators on his Samksepa-sarlraka 

to the 'Ista-siddhi^. If that is so and if the author of the Ista- 


1. See jKidvya-mdia Series No. 3 (xxv 32). 

2. The printed it may be stated, does not contain all 

the verses of the work. See Editor’s note on page 298. f Anandasrama 
Edn.) 

3. See Madusudana’s commentary (Benares Edn.) on iv, 14. 
Compare also the other commentaries in the Anandasrama Edn. of 
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in his turn quotes from Suresvara, it is clear that all the 
three writers should have been contemporaries. Probably they 
were; but it seems somewhat risky to draw such a conclusion on 
the basis of what is stated by commentators who w'rote several 
centuries later. 

There is also another circumstance that has to be mentioned 
in this connection; but, while it may furnish a point of some 
briographical interest, it does not take us nearer the truth about 
the date of our author. There is a book with the title Nyaya- 
makaranda published in the Chowkhamba Series at Benares; and 
in this volume are included two other short treatises by the same 
author, viz. Anandabodha. Anandabodha’s name is well known 
as that of a great exponent of the Advaita and his importance 
will be indicated if we mention that one of the five definitions 
of niiihyuiva —a conception of fundamental importance for the 
Advaita — is ascribed to himk In one of these short treatises, 
viz. Pmmdna-mala, Anandabodha quotes the following half- 
sloka2 which is found in the ( 120) prefacing it with 
tht words etadevoktam gnrubhih — 

<An effect cannot be dissociated from its material cause; and if it 
does not abide there, where else could it be?' We may conclude 
from this, though we cannot be quite sure about it, that Ananda- 
bodha was a disciple of Vimuktatman^. There is nothing impro- 
bable in this, for Anandabodha was an early writer on the Ad- 
vaita as shown, for example, by the fact this his Nydya-maka- 
randa has been commented upon by Citsukha (1300 A. D.)^. 
Further, Anandabodha quotes more than once from the Ista- 
siddhi and his view in regard to more than one detail of Advaitic 


the work. The original contains only the general expression mukii- 
kovidah, i. e. ‘ those that are well-versed in the knowledge leading to 
release*. 

1. See Laghu-candrikd QVi Advaita-siddhi. p, 440 (Nirn: sag. 
Press). 

2. See p. 4. I owe this reference to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

3. It is strange that the colophon in none of the three works of 
Anandabodha mentions his guru. 

4. See Introduction to Naiskarmya-siddki (Bombay Sans. Series) 
1925 p. xxxvi. 
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doctrine is identical with that maintained in the latterh Ananda- 
bodha^s date is not known; but he frequently refers to Vacaspati^ 
who is now generally taken to have flourished in the first half of 
the ninth century (841 A.D.)^. If the author of the Ista-siddhi 
be the guru of Anandabodha; he cannot be earlier than 850 A.D, 
— a result at which we have already arrived. 

The work is described by the author himself as a prakarana 
or ^manuar of the Vedanta. It is divided into eight chapters of 
which the first is much the biggest, occupying over one-half of 
the work. The remaining chapters also are of unequal length. 
It is written throughout in anustubh stanzas which are comment- 
ed upon by the author himself— a method of exposition which 
seems to haive been common at one time. Speaking generally, 
the work exhibits more interest in the theory than in the practi- 
cal aspects of Vedantic teaching. The contents of the several 
chapters may be briefly stated as follows : — 

Chapters 1-5: These are devoted to establishing the doctrine 
of what is known as anirvacaulya-khydti or the Advaitic view of 
Error as against the views adopted in the other systems. In 
other words, the aim of these chapters is to defend the doctrine 
of Maya; and this doctrine, it appears, is what is intended to be 
understood by the term ista occurring in the title of the work‘d. 
In these chapters is contained one of the fullest expositions of the 
various theories of Error known to Indian philosophy. 

Chapter 6: This discusses the problem of what constitutes 
the dsraya or the seat of avidya or Maya. As is well known, 
there are two views here some like Vacaspati maintaining that 
the jiva is the asraya; and others like Suresvara holding that it 
is Brahman^. The view taken here is the latter. 


L See pp. 199 & 359 on which are mentioned ideas found 
respectively on pp. (30) (291) of the Ista-siddhi. 

2. See pp. 163 & 197. 

3. See Keith: Indian Logic & Atomism, pp. 29-30. 

4. Compare: — 

TTMOTT '2;^ 1 (277). 

5. See e.g. Siddhanta4esa-samgraha pp. 55 & 65 (Kumbhakonam 
Edition). 
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Chapter 7 : This deals with xtie 4ue5u- whethei" there is 
only one jiva or many and in this connection reviews the mater- 
ialistic doctrine lhat denies the soul altogether, pluralistic doct- 
rineslike the Nyaya that recognize many souls, all being viewed 
as other than the Supreme and that school of Vedanta which 
assumes a relation of identity-in-difference {bhedabheda) between 
the jiva and Brahman. The conclusion rearti'^ is that there is 
only one jiva, which is no other than Bv’ itself associated 
with Maya. 

Chapter 8 : This is about the nature of avidya-nitf Ui, the 
disappearance or negation of avidya which is itself conceived as 
neither sat nor asai. Granting avidya, the opponent asks how 
its disappearance which is required as a pre-condition of 
release is to be conceived. This is a favourite question with 
the critics of the Advaita who not only attack the doctrine of 
Maya directly but also try to refute it indirectly by showing the 
impossibility of conceiving the negation of avidya. More than 
one explanation of it is given here. One of them is that avidya- 
nivriti is pancania-pmkdrd by which we haved: • iderstand that 
it is neither sat, nor asat, nor sadasat, nor other than sat and 
asat but is of a fifth variety. It looks as if the explanation was 
borrowed from the Madhyamika school of Buddhism which con- 
ceives of its ultimate, viz. Sunya in exactly the same way — as dis- 
carding the four predicables of sat etc. (catuskoti vininniikia)^. 
This explanation of the negation of avidya is found in the first 
chapter of the work. In the present chapter two other explana- 
tions are suggested as alternative ones. They are — (i) that it may 
be equated with Brahman itself on the principle that all negation 
is eventually expressible in positive terms and (ii) that it is r-!.r~ 
vacamya or other than 'is’ or ‘is not’ like avidya itself. ' .ne 
first of the three explanations that has come to be .t ...m in 
Advaitic tradition with the Ista-siddhi^. 


1. See Sarvadarsana-saihgraha, Ch. u. 

2. See commentaries on the Sa^qepa-sdrlraka, iv. H, a stanza 
already referred to. The Siddhdnta-lesa-samgraha of Appaya Diksita 
ascribes the view to Anandbodha (p. 436). But see Nydya-makarunda 
pp. 352-9. 



NOTE ON THE MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF 
BHAKTI-RAJA. 


BY 

T. N Ramachandran, m.a. 

In the April-June (Vol. V, Part 11-1931, pp. 128-143) 
number of the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras I edited 
the above plates. A few corrections, and one or two points of 
interest that escaped my notice at the time of writing find a place 
in this note. 

In the first place, my identification of the date of the grant 
from the data available in the plates as Monday, 21st October-, 
1355 A.D., needs revision. I ani thankful to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology for drawing my atten- 
tion to this, a) rmmunicating to me his calculations which run 
as followsU — 

“ I think, we should take ‘ 3aka 1277 ’ as an ' Expired ’ 
year and not as a ‘ Current ’ one. It is also equally possible that 
the expression ‘ Mahakartiikyam ’ may denote the Karttika 
amavasya, instead of Paurnima. The following dates may be 
considered and against them I have also noted the ending 
moments of their respective iiikis as given on page 315 of the 
Ephemeris (L. D. Swamikannu Pillar, Indian Ephemeris^ 
Vol. IV). 


'•'Day 

Date 

Month 

Year A.D. 

Tithi ending 




moment 

1.' iviofiu:y 

24 

October 

1356 

Amavasya *40 

2. (a) 
Monday 

7 

November 

1356 

14-60 

2. (b) 
Tuesday 

8 

November 

1356 

Paurnima *67 


Item 1 is a possible equivalent if ‘ Amavasya’ stands for the 
expression ‘ Mahakarttikr Items 2 (a) and (b) will show that 
the Paurnima tithi began on Monday evening and ended on 


1. Mr. Dikshit’s letter to me on this point is reproduced here. 
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Tuesday evening. The observances connected with the Karttika 
Paurnima, such as the gift and floating of lighted lamps are more 
appropriate to the evening and it is therefore very probable that 
of the two days over which the Paurnima extended, the first, i.e. 
Monday was considered as the ceremonial Paurnima, suitable for 
the donation 

Thus Monday, 7th November 1356 A.D. appears to be the 
most probable date corresponding to the data given in the plates. 
The cyclic year would then be Dundubhi instead of Manmatha. 

A few readings in the text (pp. 137-143) should be corrected 
as follows:— - 

P. 137- Text, line 7- Instead of “ mahair ” read “ maho ” 

P. 138- „ „ 19& I „ “ h{h)amdhav%- read “ bhanavl- 

20 ) yyam ” yam ” 

P.139- „ „ 34 „ “yayesani” reti-d “yajiismh” 

P. 140 Translation-verse 4, lines 3 and 4-Instead of “who trea- 
sure most the elevation of their souls or 
who care most for self-respect” read “ who 
take their origin from themselves (Lc. who 
are sprung either from the sun or the 
moon)”. 

P.141 „ verse 10, lines 8 and 9-1 nstead of “He re- 

ceived or upheld or supported the friendly 
reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja — ” read 
“ He obstructed the passage of the vessel 
containing objects of worship that Bhoja- 
raja sent to the sun, in token of his reve. 
rence to the latter ”. 

P. 142 „ verse 18, line 3-Instead of “ the reservoir 

of fame and virtue” read “ the abode of 
yajus, i.e. a student of the Yajur-veda". 

What has been narrated above with reference to the obstruc- 
tion by Karikala of the passage of the vessel containing objects 
of worship that Bhoja-raja sent to the sun (p. 141, verse 10, lines 
8 and 9) requires elucidation. For this Dr. N. Venkatai'ama- 
nayya’s article in Telugu on “ The Polavarti stone inscription of 
Karikala ” published in the BharaUd and Navacola caritra^ by 

1. Bharatl (Telugu), Vibhava, pu§ya, 1929, pp. 90-91. 

2. Lingana Kavi, Navac9la caritra, (pub. Andhrapatrika Press, 
Mdaras, 1923), pp. 16-17. 
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Lingana Kavi are helpful. In both, the part of the hero is played 
by Karikala. While, however, in the former the king who does 
worship to the sun is called, as in our plates of Bhakti-raja 
Bhoja-raja, in the latter he is known by the name of Bhaskara 
Coda. The account found in the Doctor's article is more reliable 
than that found in the Navacola caritra, being based on a stone 
inscription^ of probably the 11th century A.D. 

The story narrated in the Navacdlacaritra " being highly 
interesting, a short account of it is given below: — 

While Karikala was ruling the land there was a king called 
Bhaskara Coda who was a great devotee of the sun. Every 
morning, about 10 a. m., he would worship the sun, get choice 
food served in 1,20,000 gold plates, and looking at the sun wave 
his hands upwards, offering them, as it were, to the deity. 
Immediately all the plates containing the offerings would mount 
up in the air and reach the sun, who would gladly partake of 
them. Then the plates would descend to the king. On account 
of the favour that the sun showed to the king by accepting his 
offerings, the latter got so conceited and puffed up with piide that 
he refused to obey the mandate of Karikala, who sent to him his 
men asking him to help him in the task of erecting embank- 
ments for the river KaverL His refusal was reported to 
Karikala who once again demanded of him his obedience ere he 
would be forced to take steps to teach him to obey his command. 
But Bhaskara Coda was stubborn saying that his own power and 
valour were unshakable inasmuch as he had the favour and 
suppoif of the sun-god, who was daily accepting his offerings. 

On hearing this, Karikala sent a mandate to the sun-god as 
follows:- — You are hereby prohibited from accepting Bhaskara 
Coda's offerings, as he has refused obedience to me, a devotee of 
Siva." The sun-god preferred to do as Karikala bade him, as he 
was loth to bring on his head the wrath of §iva, whose devotee 
Karikala happened to be. And on the next day, when Bhaskara 
Coda sent his usual plates of offerings, they mounted up in the 
sky but were not accepted by the sun. Thereupon they descen- 
ded down to the king who, on seeing that they were not accep- 
ted by his god, put up fervent prayers to him requesting him to 
accept them, and to let him know if he was guilty of any crime 
that prevented the god from showing him the usual favour. On 


3. Bharatl CTelugu), Vibhava, Magha, 1929. 
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being told by the sun-god that his disobedience to KarikaJa was 
the crime that he was guilty of and that unless he did as the 
latter bade him to do he (sun) would be forced to refuse his 
offerings, Bhaskara Coda agreed to do so; thereupon the sun 
accepted the offerings. Bhaskara Coda went to Karikala with 
all humility and helped him in the latter's task. Karikala 
received the convert with open arms and rewarded him suitably. 

The account of this story found in Dr. Venkataramanayya's 
article ^^Tlie Polavarti stone inscription of Karikala" is as 
follows:— 

4. Bhojapujarghyapairdni irlni Surydrpiiani ca j 
Nijdjndydmbarasihdni cakre iam ddsavan-nrpam\\ 
<< The king (i.6\ Karikala) stopped the passage of three 
vessels containing offerings of worship dedicated to the sun- 
god by Bhoja, and by his command made them stay in the sky. 
(By doing so) he made him (Bhoja), as it were, his slave". 

The latter account is more reliable than the former for two 
reasons: — 

(1) , It agrees with the account found in our plates of 
Bhakti-raja. The name of the sun-worshipping king is given as 
Bhoja in both while in the N avacdlacaritra he is styled a Coda 
(Cola) and is called Bhaskara Coda, 

(2) . It is a stone inscription dating from the llth century 
A.D.2. The Navacdlacariiraf however, was written by Lingana, 
a Telugu poet who lived in the latter half of the 15th century A.D*. 





1. Bhdrati, pusya, 1929, p. 9L 

2. Ibid. p. 90. * 

3. LingB.m^ JVam^dla carifra^(p\iK Andhrapatrika Press, 1923), 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Five Laws of Library Science by S. R. Ranganathan 
Esq., M.A., l.t., F.L.A., Librarian, Madras University Libr- 
ary and Secretary, Madras Library Association. Published 
by the Madras Library. Association. Demy 8 Vo. calico 
bound pp. i— xxxii + 1—458. Price Rs. 5. 

This book has been published by the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation as its Publication series No. 2 and as the first of a 
contemplated series of books on the technical and practical 
aspects of library work. The author, Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, is 
a trained expert in the subject of library science, having under- 
gone special training in England in libraryship and made an 
intensive study of library work of all types by visits to libraries in 
various parts of England. As the librarian of the Madras Univer- 
sity Library, he has harnessed to his task the knowledge he has so 
acquired. The Library has developed in his hands wonderfully 
into a live human institution with an increase in the issue of 
volumes from the library and a large influx of readers to it. It is, 
indeed, a very happy idea that the Madras Library Association, 
under the able and energetic guidance of its President, Mr. K. 
V. Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate, Madras, should have chosen 
Mr. Ranganathan, to write this book. The history of the Library 
Movement in the various countries of the world, its progress and 
present condition, and the principles of the management and use 
of libraries have all been brought together under the title The 
Five Laws of Library Science." As Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer 
says, the author has a trained analytical intellect." According 
to him, the five laws are — books are for use ; books are for all ; 
every book its reader ; save the time of the reader ; the library is 
a growing organism. In his exposition of them, he has exhibited 
a wealth of learning, a mastery of detail, a fine sense of humour, 
and a polished style. Anybody who picks up this book for study 
may, at the outset, wonder how any person could manage to 
write a book of more than 400 pages on what may be considered 
a simple and recondite topic. To his agreeable surprise, however, 
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he will find that what appear to be simple propositions have until 
recently not been sufficiently realized by educated men in the 
management and use of libraries and that a good deal of special 
training and scientific instruction is involved in them. Above 
all, he will find it very interesting reading and will not like to 
close the book until he has perused it right through. This is, in 
fact, the highest compliment, that an author may lay claim to. 
Mr. Ranganathan has used the arts known to authors for the 
purpose of sustaining the interest of the reader. He often 
illustrates his statements by humourous anecdotes like the one 
about the application to the Readership in Mathematics bj^ a 
graduate, at page 49 ; and he clothes certain of his conclusions in 
the garb of dialogues, such as the one we read at page 25 between 
“ The Rule of Least Space ” and '* Rule of Least Co.st ” and the 
First Law ; and the one at page 237 between the Development 
Minister, the Finance Minister, the Director of Public Instruction, 
etc., in a departmental conference. 

In India, where the percentage of literacy among its vast 
population is very small, the modern system of library science 
must be considered absolutely necessary, specially for the purpose 
of liquidating the large mass of ignorance by the establishment 
of rural libraries all over the country. The movement is in its 
infancy here ; but its progi'ess is entirely due in the Madras Presi- 
dency to the propaganda and the organising work of the Madras 
Library Association. This book will easily be a standard treatise 
in the literature that is gathered by them for the propagation of 
the principles of library science among the educated public and 
for the enlightenment of the library staff. 

We have great pleasure in congratulating the author on this 
nice and interesting %'olume, which has been so finely printed 
and got up by the Madras Law Journal Press. It contains a 
foreword by Sir P. S. Sivasw'ami Iyer who has given expression 
to his appreciation of the book and of the author. It is, indeed, 
no small achievement to have earned the praise of one who is a 
great scholar and a discerning critic. It contains also a very 
interesting introduction by Mr. W, C. Berwick Sayers, Chief 
Librarian, Croydon, one of the masters of the science. One 
remark of his about this book is very noteworthy. He says, “ It 
is unique, I believe, in that it attempts for the first time a 
comprehensive survey by a librarian, who has a peculiar Indian 
mind and reflects his own racial culture and basic theories of the 
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art of book distribution, as it is understood in the modern library 
world/' 

We hope and trust that Mr. Ranganathan will continue his 
labours and bring out many more works on the practical and 
scientific aspects of library work, which will enrich India's con- 
tribution to the literature on a world subject. The following 
Sanskrit verses composed by Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri enume- 
rate the ^five laws' in a cryptic manner to be easy of remembrance. 



3^1^ cT# 11 

gqq cwq gacifq ^ | 

g {¥#:^ q^g^ ii” 



